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While the plan of the third volu^ie of Dr Chambers's Jiift a^d Works of 
llobert Bums has been adhered to in the New fiiliCTorirttiervoIame itself 
has been rewritten and greatly enlarged to include fresh biographical 
matter and nearly thirty letters which are now for the first time given 
a place in the Life of the poet. Among these are several discovered 
in London, which are of very great importance, disclosing as they do 
a remarkable controversy that Burns had, while at Ellisland, with 
opponents whom he termed *Tlie Tendon News- men,* and showing that 
Henry Dundas, the chief 'dispenser of patronage' in Scotland at the 
end of last century, was not specially well afTected towards the greatest 
of his contemporaries. I have followed up certain lines of inquiry which 
suggested themselves to Dr Chambers before his death, and so have 
obtained new light upon Uurns's liaison with Helen Anne Park, who 
inspired 'Yestreen I had a pinto' wine,' and upon his political views 
and action at the period of the French Revolution. I have l)een able 
to secure and em1x)dy either in text or in notes much accurate and 
hitherto unpublished information relating to the numerous persons 
mentioned in the poems and letters wiitten by Bums or connected with 
his life in Ellbland and Dumfries. I am greatly indebted to Mr R B. 
Adam of Buffalo, United States, for permission to include in this work 
three letters forming part of his large and valuable collection of Bums 
MSS., and to Mr Hew Morrison of the Edinburgh Public Library, in 
whose custody this collection now is, for giving me copies of them. I 
have also to thank the Rev. Richard Simpson, Dunscore Manse, Dum- 
friesshire ; Mr A. H. Millar, Dundee ; Dr James Colville, Glasgow ; and 
Mr James Lennox and Mr Thomas Watson, Dumfries, for the assistance 
of vaiious kinds that they have so cordially rendered me. 

W. W. 
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CHAPTER L 

ELLI8LAND, 1789-90. 

LTHOUGH Burns did not occupy the house which 
had been erected under his supervision even for some 
time after the arrival of his wife from Ayrshire, 
he had now become familiar with his surroundings. 
He would have been the first to admit that EUisland, where he 
was to live for three years, was in many respects better fitted 
to stimulate his imagination than even Mossgiel. The farm 
might be 'the very riddliiigs of Creation,' but the situation 
of the house itself was emphatically woi'thy of ' a poet's choice.' 
Six miles from Dumfries, and not far from the old coach-road 
to Glasgow, Burns's house stood* above the western bank of 

* It if to be feared that we muRt ny ' atood/ for If r Tttylor, into whoee handa the 
property passed in 1805, remodelled the whole tileading, and there is good reason to 
believe that the dwelling-house was altered. Ck)ninienting on the letter of Bums, written 
on March 14, 1788, in which he says, ' I begin at Whitsunday to build a house,' If r Orierson 
of Dalgoner, a local antiquary, who knew Bums, lias written, ' This cottage was pulled 
down in 1812 by Mr Taylor, who died in 1825.' Referring to the present farmhouse of 
BUisland, the Rev. Richard Simpson, minister of Dunscore parish, wrote to the Clasgow 
Herald of January 21, 1896 : * This habitation, commotlious and substantial as it once was, 
is now showing signs of decay. Them is talk of ita being rebuilt, and some very wise 
people are protesting loudly against the desecration threatened to the roof-tree of Bums. 
They forget, or they do not know, that they are exactly eighty-four years too late. But, 
say they, there is a window bearing on its panes an inscription written with a diamond 
by the poet while he resided there. Tliis is a great attraction for visitors, and the legend 
about it is duly accepted. But a careftil examination raises more than a doubt as to 
whether these straggling uneven letters were engraved by the same hand that cut the 
lines, so beautiflilly clear in execution as in expression, on the window of the hermitage of 
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the Nith, which fonns for nearly two miles the eastern bonndary 
of the parish of Dunscore. The river, whose course is uniformly 
beautiful from its source in the wilds of Xew Cumnock to its 
junction with the Solway, is nowhere more suggestive of pastoral 
peace than here. From the level holms the ground slopes gently 
back to a ridge, on one of wliose points, acconling to a tradition 
that modem heresy has not quite shaken, Agricola is believed to 
have establishe<l a fort This height, 700 feet alwve the sea, 
commands a view exten<led in one direction from Birrenswark to 
Caimsmuir of Carsphairn, and in anotlier from the Lowthers 
across the Solway to Skiddaw. Tlie bank of the river opposite 
Ellisland is so low and level that the afternoon sun casts the 
shadow of the house and its surrounding trees far across the 
holms on the other side of the stream. The mansion-house of 
Dalswinton,* with its memories of the Red Comyn, rises l)eyond 
these holms out of a wood, on the outskirts of which lies Foregirth, 
which might have been more of ' a farmer's choice ' had Bums 
taken to its fertile acres in preference to the stony fields and 
beautiful site of Ellisland. 

Dunscore parish is full of historical memories. It might be 

Frfara' Can«. There ff a slight resemblance in some of the letters to the writing of Buni% 
but it appears to be intentional rather than natural. The inscription is Pope's line, 

" An honest nian 's the noblest work of God," 

which was a great fkronrite with Bums. The diainon^l has been drawn throngh the word 
"nian" and "lass" written in above, while that again has been erased, and *' woman** 
■ubstitnted. One can hanlly belie^'c that the iioet would attempt to improTe in this 
childish waj a verse ami a sentiment for which, as for the author, he had the greatent 
reneration. The names of "MixsJean Lorimer, Kemys Hall," and "John OillesiHe,** are 
also inscribe«l on the glass, bnt in a handwriting having no reaemblance to that of Bums. 
These also have been refieatedly scored through. The exi>lanation given of the apiwarance 
of these names here is that Burns tried to fUrtlier the suit of Gillespie, a brother gauger, 
with the fair *'Cliloris," whose home was but a short way off across the Nith. Whoerer 
wrote the names, it was clearly not the pof^t, although it can be understood that William 
Lorimer's well-known smuggling iimpenHiiies may have attracted the attention of more 
than one officer of excise, while his daughter's charms inspirerl more than one flue song of 
the ElliMland bard.' Although the soil of the fanu was and is stony, it is even worse in 
other portions of the parish. The farm of Moss-side, atUoining the minister's glebei was 
taken some time ago by an Ayrshire farmer. Tlie flrst season that his cattle were there 
they all went lame. Stroquhan (pronounced *Stro whan'X the name of a considerable 
estate in the neighbourhood, is said to mean 'a place of stones.' 

* Dalswinton is situated in the parish of Kirkmahoe.and Mr Miller, finding it inconTenlent 
to have a portion of his property absolutely detached fh)m the rest— the river could only be 
crossed by Auldgirth Bridge, three miles distant, in the building of which Thomas Carlyle'i 
Cither is said to have had a hand— sold Ellisland to Mr Morin of lAggan, who entered into 
possession when Bums removed to Dumfries. Dalswinton is now the property of Mr W. 
M'Alpine Leny, whose fkmily acquired it by purchase in 1820. 
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rash to dogmatise upon the antiquity of what used to l>e pro- 
nounced a Dmidical stone circle and a lake dwelling. But its 
glens are steeped in the story of the War of Inde|)endence — of 
Wallace, of Bruce, and of Bruce's friend and *niak siccar* 
lieutenant, Kirkpatrick, to whose family Ellisland once l)clongcd. 
The hillsides of Dunscore recall the more recent memories of the 
Covenanters, llie tower of Lag, the prototyi»o of Eedgauntlct 
Castle and the home of Sir Robert Grierson, ' the persecutor,' whose 
name was more feared and hated in Galloway than that of John 
Graham himself, still stands in one of its glens. The persecutor 
is buried in the old churchyard of Dunscore, which stands on a 
height about a mile from Ellisland. Near the heap of rubbish, 
which is all that marks his grave, is the tomb of his kinsman, 
James Grierson of Dalgoner, who favoured the Covenanters. 
Half a mile to the south of Ellisland stands the tower of the 
Isle,* close to the modem mansion-house which looks out on the 
links of the Nith and across the meadows of Kirkmahoe to the 
Tinwald hills, and near which Burns lived till his house was 
ready. Scarcely so far up the stream is Friars' Carse, with its 
Hermitage, the residence, as has already been seen, of the \x>eVa 
friend Riddel. Two miles above it is Auldgirth Bridge ; farther 
still, on the Closebum side of the river, is Brownhill, once an inn 
sometimes visited by Burns, and close to it is Dinning, the 
farm which his brother Gilbert occupied when he left Mossgiel. 
Travelling up the valley, we come to Thonihill, with Tynron 
Doon, recalling the memories of the Ettrick Shepherd, Drumlanrig 
Castle, the dark hills that watch over Enterkin and Durisdeer, 
Sanquhar, with the ruins of Crichton Peel, and the bold bulk of 
the hill of Corsincon emphasising the boundary between the two 
counties which between them share the chief memories that are 
associated with the name of Bums. 

The extreme eastem point of Dunscore parish is Ellisland ; the 
extreme western point is Craigenputtock, looking out on the moors 
of Galloway, where Carlyle wrote SaHor Resartns and his Essay 

* Perhapn the most reaitonable derivation of the word 'BUisland' is that suggested by 
Mr John Carlyle Aitken of Kirkcudbright, who writen: 'Query, Ellisland = the Laird of 
Iiile his land, Isle's land, Ailisland, Ellisland?' Isle, which acljoins Ellisland on the south, 
in a much larger property. Ellisland is at present the property of Dr Taylor of Duukeld, 
and is tenanted by a ftiniily of the name of Grierson. The rent was originally £150, but 
baa been reduced to £180. It is an estate as well as a (krm, and is at the present moment 
one of the Afly-six separate properties in the parish of Dunscore. 
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on Bums. It was on the slopes of Craigenputtock Hill that 
Carlyle, conversing with Emerson, put the Iliad of ' this mysterious 
mankind ' into a nutshell : ' Christ died on the tree ; that built 
Dunscore kirk yonder ; that brought you and me together. Time 
has only a relative existence.' The massive square tower of the 
church which Carlylo and Emerson saw occupies a commanding 
position in the village of Cottack, now usually called Dunscore, 
midway between Ellisland and Craigenputtock, and looks down on 
the west upon the valley of Glenesslin, and on the north upon 
that of Glencairn, with the green braes of Maxweltou, the home of 
* Annie Laurie.' * With the exception of Tweedside, there is not 
in Scotland a more thoroughly ideal region for a poet to live in 
than that in which Burns began to feel himself at home in the 
beginning of 1789. 

On New-year's morning Gilbert Bums thus addressed his 
brother : 

IfossoiEL, l$t Jan, 1780. 

Dear Brother— I have just finislied my iiew-year*8 day breakfast 
in the usual form, which naturally makes me call to mind the days of 
former years, and the society in which we used to begin them ; and when 
I look at our family viciBsitudes, ' thro' the dark postern of time long 
elapsed,' I cannot help remarking to you, my dear brother, how good the 

* DiinHcore churchyard contains a tonibstone which— unletu local tnulitiou and belief are 
to be altogether diMcredited— recalls a most iniiiortant crisis in the history of Bums. It is 
that of James Whyte, a retired Jamaican planter, proprietor of Over Stroquhan, an eatate 
about two miles west of the {Mtrish church, who died in 1822 at the age of ninety. Before 
he removed to Dunscore, he resided in Olaisnock, near Cumnock, and there is good reason 
to believe that it is he who is alluded to in the letter (sec Vol. I., p. 385) addressed to 
' Mons. James Smith, Mauchline,' and dated * Mossgiel, Monday morning, 1786,' in which 
this iMuisage occurs : 'I found the doctor with a Mr and Mrs White, both Jamaicans, and 
they have deranged my i>1anM altogether.' This view is supiiorted by notes on a copy 
of Cromek's IUUi[ues, which was once the proi>erty of James Grierson of Dalgoner (b. 1758, 
d. 1843X a local laird of literary tasten who, ax has been notetl, knew Bums when he lived 
in Ellisland, and who states of James Smith that he ' went to St. Lucia and died there.' 
The church in which the Rev. Joseph Kirkimtrick ministered fh}m 1777 to 1800, when he 
removed to Wamphray, and which Bums attended till he was offended by the minister's 
sermon on the centenary of the Revolution, was built in 1049. It was replaced by the 
present building in 1823. A stone in the north-east corner, bearing the words : * How 
amiable are lliy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts !' and the date 1049. is all that remains 
of the earlier building. The old church had only a little belfry, not a tower. Its bell, not 
a very powerful one, is still used in the new church. 'If Bums chose to return fh>ni 
church by a longer, but more lovely, walk down the Cairn, he would pass the picturesque 
church of Irongray, where Helen Walker, the original Jeanie Deans, is buried ; and a little 
fkrther on, within sight of Lincluden Abbey, might greet Helen herself at her cottage 
door, for she died in this house in 1791.'— Dr James Colville, in Glasgow Herald, January 
SO, 1894. 
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God of Seasons is to us; and that, however some clonds may seem to 
lour over tlie portion of time before us, we have great reason to hope that 
all will turn out well. 

Your mother and sisters, with Robert the second, join me in the com- 
pliments of the season to you and Mrs Burns, and beg you will remember 
us in the same manner to William, the first time you see him. I am, 
dear brother, yours, Gilbert Burns. 

llie poet on the same day wrote 

TO MRS DUNLOP.* 

Ellisland, New-ytar-day morning, 1789. 

This, Dear Madam, is a morning of wishes ; and would to GoD that I 
came under the Apostle James's description I — * Tlie effectual, fervent 
Prayer of a righteous vuin availeth much.' In that case, Madam, you 
should welcome in a Year full of blessings : every thing that obstructs 
or disturbs tranquillity and self-enjoyment should be removed, and every 
Pleasure that frail Humanity can taste should be yours. I own myself 
so little a Presbyterian that I approve of set times and seasons of more 
than ordinary acts of Devotion for breaking in on that habituated 
routine of life and thought which is so apt to reduce our existence to a 
kind of Instinct, or even sometimes, and with some minds, to a 8tate 
very little superior to mere Machineiy. This Day ; the first Sunday of 
May ; a breezy, blue-skyed noon sometime al)Out the beginning, and a 
hoary morning and calm sunny day about the end, of Autumn ; these, 
time out of mind, have been with me a kind of Holidays. Not like the 
Sacramental, Executioner-face of a Kilmarnock Communion ; but to 
laugh or cry^ be cheerful or |)ensive, moral or devout, according to the 
mood and tense of the Season and Myself. I believe I owe this to that 
glorious Paper in the Spectator, 'The vision of Mirza,' a Piece that 
struck my young fancy before I was capable of fixing an idea to a word 
of three syllables. ' On the fifth day of the moon which, according to 
the custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy^ after having washed 
myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the high hill of 
Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer,' &c. 

We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the substance or structure 
of our Souls, so cannot account for those seeming caprices in them, that 
one shall lie particularly pleased with this thing, or struck with that, 
which, on Minds of a different cast, makes no extraordinary impression. 
I have some favorite flowers in Spring, among which are the mountain- 
daisy, the hare-bell, the foxglove, the wild brier-rose, the budding birk 
and the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang over with particular 
delight. I never hear the loud, solitary whistle of the Curlew in a 

* The previons print of this letter has been compared with the original, which was for 
some tbne in the hands of Mr Hew Morrison of the Edinburgh Public Library. The 
variation in line 7 of the poetry will be noted. 
VOL. Ill, H 
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summer noon, or the wild, mixing cadence of a troop of grey-plover in 
an Autumnal-morning, without feeling an elevation of soul like the 
enthusiasm of Devotion or Poesy. Tell me, my dear Friend, to what 
can this be owing? Are we a piece of machinery that, like the 
Eolian harp, passive, takes the impression of the passing accident? Or 
do these workings argue something within us above the trodden clod ? 
I own myself partial to these proofs of those awful and important 
realities, a God that made all things, man's immaterial and immortal 
nature, and a World of weal or woe beyond death and the grave, these 
proofs that we deduct by dint of our own powers and observation. 
However respectable Individuals in all ages have been, I have ever 
looked on Mankind in the lump to be nothing better than a foolish^ 
headstrong, cretluloiis, unthinking Mob ; and their universal belief has 
ever had extremely little weight with me. Still I am a very sincere 
believer in the Bible ; but I am drawn by the conviction of a Man, not 
the halter of an Ass. 

Apropos to an Ass, how do [you] like the following Apostrophe to 
Dulness, which I intend to interweave in ' The Poet's progress?' 

O Dulness, portion of the truly blest ! 
Calm, ihelter'd haven of eternal rest ! 
Thy sons ne'er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of Fortune's polar frost or torrid beams. 
If mantling high she fills the golden cup. 
With sober, selfish ease they sip it up ; 
Conscious their great success they well deserve. 
They only wonder ' some folks ' do not starve : 
The sage, grave hern thus, easy, picks his frog, 
And thinks the mallard a sad, worthless dog. 
When Disappointment snaps the thread of hope ; 
When, through disastrous night, they darkling grope ; 
With deaf endurance sluggishly they bear, 
And just conclude that * Fools are Fortune's care.* 
So, heavy, passive to the tempest's shocks, 
Strong on the sign-post stands the stupid ox. 
Not so the idle Muses' madcap train. 
Not such the workings of their moon-struck brain : 
In equanimity they never dwell. 
By turns in soaring Heaven or vaulted Hell. 

I have sketched two or three verses to you, but as a private oppor- 
tunity offers immediately, I must defer transcribing them. A servant 
of mine goes to Ayrshire with this, but I shall write you by Post. If I 
am to be so happy as have it in my power to see you when I go to 
Ayr-fair, which I very much doubt, I will try to dine at Dunlop in the 
"Wednesday of that week. 

If it is good weather in the fair-week, I shall try my utmost ; for if I 
hit my aim aright, it will not be in my power in any given time again. 
Farewell! Robt. Burns. 
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don't 



Early in the year thei*e appeared in several provincial news- 
papers an 

ELEGY ON THE YEAR 1788. 

For Loi-ds or Kings I dinna mourn, 
E*en lot them die — for that they 're born ! 
But oh, prodigious to reiiec' ! 
A Toiomont, Sirs, is gane to wreck ! 
O Eighty-eifjht, m thy sma' space 
What dire events hae taken place ! 
Of what enjoyments thou hast reft us ! 
In what a pickle thou hast left us ! 



twelvemonth 



The Spanish empire 's tint a head,* 
An' my auld teethless Bawtie 's t dead ; 
The tulzie's tough 'tween Pitt an* Fox, 
An' oor gudewife's wee birdy cocks : 
The tune is game, a bluidy devil, 
But to the hen-birds unco civil ; 
The tither 's dour, has nao sic breedin', 
But better stuflf ne'er claw'd a midden ! 



lost 

figiit 

■tnall 

one 

very 

other— obstinate 



Ye ministers, come mount the pupit, pulpit 

An' cry till ye be hearse an' roupit, hoane witii shouting 
For Eifjldy-eiylU he wish'd you weel, 
An' gied you a' baith gear an' meal : 
E'en mony a plack and mony a peck. 
Ye ken yoursels, for little feck 



gave— nionej 

coin 
know— value, 
consideration 



Ye bonny lasses, dight your e'en, 
For some o' you hae tint a frien' : 
In Eighty-eight, ye ken, was taen 
What ye '11 ne'er hae to gie again. 

Observe the very nowt an' sheep, 
How dowflf an' dowie now they creep ; 
Nay, even the yirth itsel does cry, 
For Embro wells are grutten dry. J 



dry— eyes 



cattle 

dull— sad 

earth 

Edinburgh— wept 



* Charles III., king of Spain, died 13th December 1788. 
f A generio familiar name for a dog in Scotland. 

t The Edinbnrgh newspapers of the day contain references to a scarcity of water in 
conaequence of severe fhMt. 
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O Eighty-nine f thou '8 but a bairn, chiw 

An' no owro aulJ, I hope, to learn ! too 

Thou beonlless boy, I pray tak care, 
Thou now has got thy Da<ldy*8 chair, 
Nae liand-cuff'd, mizl'd, hap-shacklM Regent* rS5SSl*„l 
But, like himsel, a full free agent 
Bo sure ye follow out the plan 

Nae waur than he did, honest raan ! — wone 

As muckle better as you can. »n«ci» 

January 1, 1789. 

A letter to Dr Moore shows the state of Burns's mind at this 
time. Already apprehensive as to the soundness of his farming 
speculation, he was using influence to obtain an Excise appointment 
for the district in which he resided. He gives his opinions as 
to literary labour, which are remarkably sound and judicious, and 
indicates his desire to persevere in his poetical mission. 

TO DR MOORE. 

Elmsland, ntar rhtmjriei^ 4th Jan, 1789. 

Sir — As often a.s I think of writing to yon, whicli has been three or 
four times every week tliese six months, it gives me something so like 
Ihe idea of an onlinary-Rize<l statue offering at a conversation with the 
Khodian Colossus, that my miud misgives me, and the affair always 
miscarries somewhere l)et\veen purpose and resolve. I have at last got 
some business with yon, and bnsiness letters are written by the style- 
book. I say my business is with you, Sir, for you never had any with 
me, except the business that benevolence has in the mansion of 
poverty. 

The character and employment of a poet were formerly my pleasure 
but are now my pride. I know that a very great deal of my late ^lat was 
owing to tlie singularity of my situation and the honest prejudice of 
Scotsmen ; but still, as I said in the preface to my first edition, I do look 
upon myself as having some pretensions from Nature to the poetic 
character. I liave not a doubt but the knack, the aptitude, to learn 
the muses' trade is a gift l>e8towed hy Him * who forms the secret bias 
of the soul ; ' — but I as firmly believe that excellence in the profession is 
the fniit of industry, Ial>onr, attention and pains. At least, I am 
resolved to try my doctrine by the test of experience. Another appear- 
ance from the press I put off to a very distant day, a day that may 

* The king having Khown symptoms of unsound mind in November, ihe country was at 
thia time agitated by diacussions as to the propriety of appointing a n^gent. Pitt and his 
party were for restricting the power of the propose<l regent- the Triuce of Wales. 
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never arrive— but poesy I am determined to prosecute >vitli all my 
vigour. Nature lias given very few, if any, of the profession, the talents 
of shining in every species of composition. I shall try (for until trial it 
is im|>ossible to know) whether she has qualified me to shine in any one. 
The worst of it is, by the time one has finished a piece it has been so 
often viewed and reviewed before the mental eye, that one loses, in a 
good measure, the |>owers of critical discrimination. Here the best 
criterion I know is a friend— not only of abilities to judge, but with 
good-nature enough, like a prudent teacher with a young learner, to 
praise ])erhaps a little more than is exactly just, lest the thin-skinneil 
animal fall into that most deplorable of all poetic diseases— heart-bi-eak- 
ing despondency of himself. Dare I, Sir, already immensely indebted to 
your goodness, ask the additional obligation of your being that friend to 
me? I inclose you an essay of mine in a walk of poesy to me entirely 
new: I mean the epistle addressed to R. G., Esq., or Robert Graham, of 
Fintr}', E^., a gentleman of uncommon worth, to whom I lie under very 
great obligations. The story of the poem, like most of my poems, is 
connected with my own story, and to give you the one, I must give you 
something of the other. I cannot boast of Mr Creech's ingenuous, fair 
dealing to me. He kept me hanging a1>out Edinburgli from 7th August 
1787 until the 13th April 1788 before he would condescend to give me a 
statement of affairs ; nor had 1 got it even then but for an angry letter 
I wrote him, which irritated his pride. ' I could ' not a ' tule * but 
a detail ' unfold, * but what am 1 that I should speak against the Lord's 
anointe<l Bailie of Edinburgh ? 

I believe 1 shall, in whole, £100 copy-right included, clear alK)ut £400 
some little odds; and even part of this depends upon what the gentleman 
has yet to settle with me. I give you this information, because you did 
me the honor to interest yourself much in my >velfarc. I give you this 
information, but I give it to yourself only, for 1 am still much in the 
gentleman's mercy. Perhaps 1 injure the man in the idea I am some- 
times tempted to have of him— God foibid I should! A little time will 
try, for in a month I shall go to town to wind up the business if 
po5isible. 

To give the rest of my story in brief : 1 have married * my Jean,' and 
taken a farm : with the firet step I have every day more and more 
reason to be satisfied; with the last, it is rather the reverse. I have 
a younger brother, who supi)orts my aged mother, another still younger 
brother and three sisters in a farm. On my last return from Edinburgli, 
it cost me about £180 to save them from ruin. Not that I have lost so 
much — I only interposed between my brother and his impending fate by 
the loan of so much. I give myself no airs on this, for it was mere 
selfishness on my part : I was conscious that the wrong scale of the 
balance was pretty heavily charged, and 1 thought that throwing a 
little filial piety and frateiiial affection into the scale in my favour 
might help to smooth matters at the grand reckoning. There is still 
cue thing would make my circumstances quite cany : 1 have an excise 
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officer's commission, and I live in tiie midst of a country division. My 
request to Mr Graliam, >vho is one of the commissioners of excise, was, 
if in liis power, to jirocure me that division. If I were very sanguine, I 
might hope that some of my great patrons might procure me a Treasury 
warrant for supervisor, surveyor-general, &c. 

Thus, secure of a livelihooil, ' to tliee, sweet poetry, delightful maid ' 
I would consecrate my future days. R. B. 



TO MR ROBERT AINRLIE. 

Elusland^ Jan. 6, 1789. 

Many happy returns of the season to you, my dear Sir ! May you be 
comparatively happy up to your comparative worth among the sons of 
men ; which wish would, I am sure, make you one of the most blest of 
the human race. 

I do not know if passing a ' Writer to the signet ' be a trial of scientific 
merit or a mere business of friends and interest. However it be, let me 
quote you my two favorite passages, which, though I have repeated 
them ten thousand times, still they rouse my manhood and steel my 
resolution like inspiration. 

On Reason build resolve. 

That column of true majesty in man. — Young, 

Hear, Alfred, hero of the state, 

Thy genius heaven's high will declare ; 

The triumph of the truly great 

Is never, never to despair ! 

Is never to despair ! — Matgue of Alfred.* 

I grant you enter the lists of life to struggle for bread, business, 
notice and distinction, in common with hundreds. But who are they ? 
Men, like yourself, and of that aggregate body, your compeers, seven- 
tenths of them come short of your advantages natural and accidental ; 
while two [-tenths] of those that remain, either neglect their parts, as 
flowers blooming in a desert, or misspend their strength, like a bull 
goring a bramble bush. 

But to change the theme : I am still catering for Johnson's publication, 
and, among others, I have brushed up the following old favorite song a 
little, with a view to your worship. I have only a]tere<l a wonl here and 
there; but if you like the humor of it, we shall think of a stanza or two 
to a<ld to it : — 

* The Afasqye of Alfred^ wHttftn by Dnvid Mallet and James Thofiison in coi^unction, 
was proUuced in 1740. It conuins the suiii; ' Rule Britannia.' 
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ROBIN SHURE IN HAIRST. 



I gaed up to Dunse 


went 


To warp a wab o' plaiden, 


web— woollen cloth 


At his daddie's yett 


fiftte 


Wha met me but Robin 1 




rtis — Robin shurc in hairst, 


sheared— harveit 


I shure wi' him : 




Fient a heuk had I, 


Never a reaping-hook 


Yet I stack by him. 




Was na Robin bauld, 




Tho' I was a cotter, 




Play'd me sic a trick, 




And me the £ller*s dochter ? 


(church-) 
elder's daughter 


Robin promised me 




A* my winter vittle ; 


food 


Fient haet he had but three 


Not a thing 


Goose-feathers and a whittle 


! * knife 




R. B. 



. Reference has been already made to John M*Murdo, chamberlain 
to the Duke of Queensberry. Mr M*Murdo resided with his 
family in the ducal mansion of Dnimlanrig, a few miles from 
the poet's farm, and there ho entertained Burns. 



TO JOHN M'MURDO, ESQ., 

INCLOSING A SONG. 

Ellisland, WhJany. 1789. 

Sir — A Poet and a Beggar are in so many poiiitu of view alike, that 
one might take them for the same individual character under different 
designations, were it not that though, with a very trifling Poetic licence, 
Poets may be styled Beggars, yet the converse of tlie proposition does not 
hold, that every Beggar is a Poet. In one particular, however, they 
remarkably agree : if yon help either the one or the other to a mug of Ale 
or the picking of a bone, they will very willingly repay you with a song. 
This occura to me at present, as I have just dispatched a well-lined rib 

* Ainslie was a ' writer.* 
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of J. Kilpatrick'8 Highlander,* a bargain for which I am, in the style of 
our Ballad-printers, * Five excellent new songs ' in your debt. 

The inclosed is nearly my new^t song, and one that has cost me some 
pains, though that is but an equivocal mark of its excellence. Two or 
three others I have by me, shall do themselves the honor to wait on 
you at your after leisure : petitioners for admission into favor must not 
harass the condescension of their Benefactor. 

You see, Sir, what it is to patronise a Poet. Tis like being a magis- 
trate in a petty-borough : you do them the favor to preside in their 
Council for one year, and your name bears the prefatory stigma of 
• Bailie ' for life. 

With, not the compliments, but the best wishes, the sincerest prayers 
of the season for you, that you may see many happy yeara with Mrs 
M*Murdo and your family — two blessings, by the by, to which your 
rank does not entitle you — a loving wife and fine family Ijeiiig almost the 
only good things of this life to which the farm-house and cottage have an 
exclusive right — I have the honour to be, sir, your much indebted and 
very humble servant, K. Burns. 



TO PROFESSOR DUGALD STEWART.t 

Ellisland, near Dumfiietf 20th JAny. 1789. 

Sir — The enclosed sealed packet I sent to Eilinburgh a few days after 
I had the happiness of meeting you in Ayitshire, but you were gone for 
the Continent. I have now adde<l a few more of my productions, those 
for which I am indebted to the Nithsdale Muses. The piece inscribed to 

II G , Esq., is a copy of vei-ses I sent Mr Graham of Fintiy, 

accompanying a request for his assistance in a matter, to me, of very 
great moment. To that gentleman I am alreatly doubly indebted : for 
deeds of kindness of serious import to my dearest interests, done in a 
manner grateful to the delicate feelings of Sensibility. This Poem is a 
species of Composition new to me ; but I do not intend it shall be my 
last essay of the kind, as you will see by * The Poet's Progress.* These 
fragments, if my design succeed, are but a small part of tlie intended 
whole. I propose it shall be the work of my utmost exertions ri|)ened 
by yeara; of course I do not wish it much known. The fragment 
beginning 'A little, upright, pert, tart,' &c., I have not shown to man 
living till I now send it you. It is the postulata, the axioms, the 
definition, of a Character, which, if it appear at all, shall be placed in a 
variety of liglits. This particular part I send you merely as a sample 
of my hand at portrait-sketching ; but, lest idle Conjecture should pre- 
tend to point out the Original, please let it be for your single, sole 
inspection. 

* Kilpatrick was the name of a neighbouring blacksmith. 

t Various corrections in this letter are ma<le trow the origifial M.S. , at present 0^96) m 
the liauds of Mr Uew Morrisou. * llie Tuel's Progress ' is not with the letter. 
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Need I make any apology for tliis trouble to a gentleman who has 
treated me with such marked benevolence and peculiar kindness, who 
has entered into my interests with so much zeal, and on whose critical 
decisions I can so fully depend ? A Poet as I am by trade, these de- 
cisions are to me of the last consequence. My late transient acquaint- 
ance among some of the mere rank and file of Greatness, I resign with 
ease; but to the distinguished Champions of Genius and Learning I 
shall be ever ambitious of l>eing known. The native genius and accurate 
discemment in Mr Stewart's critical strictures; the justness (iron justice, 
for he has no bowels of compassion for a poor poetic sinner) of Dr 
Gregory's remarks and the delicacy of Professor DalzieKs taste,* I shall 
ever revere. I shall be in Edinburgh sometime next month. I have the 
honor to be, Sir, your highly obliged and very humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 



We learn from this letter that Bums meditated a labonous 
poem, to be entitled * Tlie Poet's Progress,* probably of an auto- 
biographical nature. It will be found that he incorporated the 
poem in his * Second Epistle to Graham of Fintry.' 

THE POET'S PROGRESS. 
A POEM in embryo. 

Thou, Nature, partial Nature, I arraign ; 
Of thy caprice maternal I complain. 

The peopled fold thy kindly care have found. 
The homed bull, tremendous, spurns the ground ; 
The lordly lion has enough and more, 
The forest trembles at his very roar ; 
Tliou giv'st the ass his hide, the snail his shell, 
The puny wasp, victorious, guards his cell. 
Thy minions, kings defend, controul, devour. 
In all th' omnipotence of rule and power : 
Foxes and statesmen subtile wiles ensure ; 
The cit and polecat sthik, and are secure : 
Toads with their poison, doctors with their dmg, 
The priest and hedgehog, in their robes, are snug : 
E'en silly women have defensive arts. 
Their eyes, their tongues — and nameless other parts. 

* Pruretwor of Greek in the Edinburgh University. See Vol II., pp. CO, 79. 
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But O thou cruel stepmother and hard, 
To thy poor fenceless, naked child, the Btird ! 
A thing unteachable in worldly skill, 
And half an idiot too, more helpless still : 
No heels to bear him from the opening dun, 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun : 
No horns but those by luckless Hymen worn. 
And those, alas ! not Amalthea's horn : 
No nerves olfact'ry, true to Mammon's foot,* 
Or grunting, grub t sagacious, evil's root : 
The silly sheep that wanders wild astray 
Is not more friendless, is not more a prey : 
Vampire-booksellers drain him to the heart. 
And viperKjritics cureless venom dart. 

Critics ! appall'd I venture on the name, 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame, 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monroes : I 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose : 
By blockhead's daring into madness stung, 
His heart by wanton, causeless malice wrung. 
His well-won bays — than life itself more dear — 
By miscreants torn, who ne'er one sprig must wear ; 
Foil'd, bleeding, tortur'd in th* unequal strife, 
The hapless Poet flounces on thro' life. 
Till, fled each hope that once his bosom fired, 
And fled each Muse that glorious once inspir'il, 
Low-sunk in squalid, unprotected age, 
Dead even resentment for his injur'd page. 
He heeds no more the nithless critics' rage. 

So by some hedge the generous steed decoas'd. 
For half-starv'd, snarling curs a dainty feast : 
By toil and famine worn to skin and bone, 
Lies, senseless of each tugging bitch's son. 



* No mnM of mnell to enable him, like a sleuth-hound, to track the footnteps of 
Mammon. Cf. ' Keen on the badger foot of Mammon.* 

t Or gnib, like gnmting pigs (or ' Grub-street hacks '), for money, the root of all evil. 

t Alexander Monro, secnndnR, was coa(\jutor O^'^X ^sn succemor to his fnther, 
Alexander Monro, primus (died 1767), as professor of anatomy and surgery in Edinburgh 
University. He died ia 1817. 
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A little, apriglit, pert, tart^ tripping wight. 
And still his precious self his dear delight ; 
Who loves his own smart shadow in the streets 
Better than e'er the fairest »1ie he meets \ 
Much specious lore, hut little understood 
(Veneering oft outshines the solid wood). 
His solid sense by inches you must tell, 
But mete his cunning by the Scottish ell ! 
A man of fashion, too, he made his tour, 
Learn'd * vive la bagatelle et vive Tamour : * 
So travell'd monkies their grimace improve, 
Polish their grin — nay, sigh for ladies' love ! 
His meddling vanity, a busy fiend. 
Still making work his selfish craft must mend. 

• •••••• 

Crochallan came : 
The old cock'd hat, the brown surtout — the same ; 
His grisly beard just bristling in its might 
(Twas four long nights and days from shaving-night !) 
His uncomb'd, hoary locks, wild-staring, thatch'd 
A head for thought profound and clear unmatched ; 
Yet, tho' his caustic wit was biting-rude, 
His heart was warm, benevolent and good. 

• •••••• 

Dulness, portion of the truly blest ! 
Calm, sheltered haven of eternal rest ! 
Thy sons ne'er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of Fortune's polar frost or torrid beams ; 
If mantling high she fills the golden cup. 
With sober, selfish ease they sip it up ; 
Conscious the bounteous meed they well deserve, 
They only wonder * some folks ' do not starve ! 
The grave, sage hern thus easy picks his fi*og. 
And thinks the mallard a sad worthless dog. 
When disappointment snaps the thread of Hope, 
When, thro' disastrous night, they darkling grope, 
With deaf endurance shigglishly they bear. 
And just conclude that ' fools are Fortune's care ; ' 
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80, heavy, passive to the tempests' shocks. 
Strong on the sign-post stands the stupid ox. 

Not so the idle Muses' mad-cap train, 
Kot such the workings of their moon-struck brain : 
In equanimity they never dwell. 
By turns in soaring heaven or vaulted hell ! 

It is only too clear from a remark and quotation in a subsequent 
letter, that this selfish, superficial 'upright, pert, tart, tripping 
wight * was Creech — the same * Willie ' whom Burns had described 
in such affectionate terms in May of the previous year, and to 
whom he then wished * a pow as auld 's Methusalem.* Creech's 
dawdling over his accounts, his keen tenacity of his own interests 
in every transaction and the resolute stinginess which lurked 
under a complaisant manner, had combined to disgust Burns 
entirely with a man whom he at first looked upon as a kind 
imtron, and an agreeable man of talent and character. It will 
be seen that, on a second settlement of accounts in February, 
Burns was satisfied with the measure of justice extended to him 
by the bookseller, and in May wrote him a civil letter. Disgust 
and antipathy, however, again got the up[)er hand, till once 
more reconciliation was effected, and remained unbroken. It 
is possible that Creech behaved badly to Burns, and it was 
only an occasional show of fairness that disarmed the poet's re- 
sentment. If some of his old associates in the literary trade are 
to be credited, he was hardly capable of treating Burns with 
justice. On the other hand, Currie seems to have been convinced 
that there was no adequate reason to blame the publisher. He 
says in a letter to Messrs Cadell and Davies, Dec. 30, 1797 : *It is 
true there was a difference between our high-souled poet and Mr 
Creech, and some of Bunis's friends have a notion that Mr Creech 
did not use him liberally. For my own part, I have found the 
correspondence among Burns's papers, and I can see no proof of 
any ill-usage. The bard indulged occasionally in sarcasms against 
men of character; yet I can discover that his deliberate opinions 
were the result of a judgment profound and nearly unbiassed, and 
differing much from the effusions of his sensibility. Among the 
Edinburgh characters drawn by him, I think I can discover tliat 
of our friend Creech (for the names are not given at length in his 
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Diary) ; and if I do not deceive myself, it is a capital likeness, and 
on the whole favourable.* It is paid that the letters of Burns to 
Creech — many of them containing charges against the publisher — 
were finally submitted to Mrs Hay (Margaret Chalmers), who 
exerted her influence to have them destroyed ; which was done. 
Dr Currie, a few days after the above date, wrote to the same 
gentleman: *Mr Creech informs me that whatever little differ- 
ence subsisted between Bums and him had been made up long 
before the Imrd's death, and that he shall do everything in his 
power to serve the family.' 



TO MR MORISON, WRIGHT, MAUCHLINE. 

Ellisland, Jan. 22, 1789. 

My dear Sir — Necessity obliges me to go into my new houBe even 
before it be plastered. I will inhabit the one end until tlie other is 
finished. About three weeks more, I think, will, at farthest, be my time, 
beyond which I cannot stay in tliis present house. If ever you wished to 
deserve the hlessing of him that was ready to perish ; if ever you were in 
a situation that a little kindness would have rescued you from many 
evils ; if ever yon hope to find rest in future states of untried being — get 
these matters of mine ready. My servant will be out in tlie beginning 
of next week for the clock. My coniplhuents to Mrs Morison. I am, 
after all my tribulation. Dear Sir, yours, K. B. 



TO LADY ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM.* 

Elusland, near DumfrieSt 22d Janry. 1789. 

My Lady— As the officious gratitude of a poor creature, however it 
may be a little troublesome, can never be disagreeable to a good 
heart, I have ventured to send your Ladyship this packet. That from a 
dabbler in rhymes I am become a professed Poet ; that my attachment 
to the Muses is heated into enthusiasm ; that my squalid Poverty is 
changed for comfortable independence, is the work of your Ladyship's 
noble Family. Wliether I may ever make my footing good, on any 
considerable height of Parnassus, is what I do not know ; but I am 
determined to strain every nerve in the trial. Though the rough 
material of fine writing is undoubtedly the gift of Genius, the workman- 
ship is as certainly the united effort of labor, attention and pains. 

* Prom a copy of the original in the Library of the University of Edinburgh. 
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Nature has qualified few, if any, to shine in every walk of the Mnaes: 
I shall put it to the test of repeated trial whether she has formed me 
capable of distinguishing myself in any one. 

In the first great concern of life, the means of supporting that life, I 
think myself tolerably secure. If my farm should not turn out well, 
which after all it may not, I have my Excise-Commission in reserve. 
This last is coni)>aratively a poor, poor resource, but it is luxury to any- 
thing the first five and twenty years of my lifo taught me to expect ; and 
I would despise myself if I thought I were not capable of sacrificing any 
one little liquorish gi-atitication on the altar of Independence. A little 
spice of indolence excepted, I thank Heaven there is not any species 
of dissipation that I cannot set at defiance. The indolent reveries of a 
bemused mind are indeed the sins that easily beset me ; but, like the 
noxious vapours that annoy miners, I am afraid they are evils that 
necessarily rise from my very Profession. 

The inclosed Poems are favors of the Nithsdale Muses. The piece 

inscribed to K G , Esq., is a copy of verses which I sent to Mr 

Graham of Fintr}% with a request for his assistance to procure me an 
Excise Division in the middle of which I live. On my return from Edin- 
burgh last, I found my aged mother, my brothere and sisters, on the brink 
of min with their farm ; and as I am certain the remainder of their 
lease will lie worth holding, I advanced them nearly one-half of my 
capital to keep their little Commonwealth together and place them in 
comfort. My own fann here I am pretty sure will in time do well : but 
for several years it will i-equii*e assistance more than my own pocket can 
afford. The Excise salary would pay half my rent, and I could manage 
the whole business of the Division without five guineas of additional 
ex]>ense. 

I hliall he in Edinburgh in about a month, when I shall do myself the 
honor to inform your Ladyship farther of these, to me, important matters, 
as I know your Goodness will be interested in them. 

In all my domestic concerns I find myself extremely comfortable. I 
muse and rhyme, morning, noon and night; and have a hundred 
different poetic plans, pastoral, georgic, dmmatic, &c., floating in the 
regions of fancy, somewhere between purpose and resolve. To secure 
myself from ever descending to anything unworthy of the independent 
spirit of Man or the honest pride of Genius, I have adopted Lord Glen- 
cairn as my tutelar Protector, what your scholars call by the Heathen 
name of Dii penates, I think it is. I have a large shade of him, >nth 
the verses I intended for his picture, wrote out by Butterworth, pasted 
on the back ; and a small shade of him, both by Miers, set in a gold 
breast-pin, with the words 'Mon Dieu et toi* engraved on the shell. 
The first I have hung over my parlour chimney-piece ; the last I keep 
for gala days. I have often, during this hard winter, >vished myself a 
Great Man, that I might, with propriety in the etiquette of the world, 
have enquired after Lady Glencairn's health. One of the sons of little 
men as I am, I can only wish fervently for her welfare; or, in my 
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devouter moods, pray for her, in the charming language of Mackenzie,* 
that ' the Great Spirit may bear up the weight of her grey hairs and 
blant the arrow that brings them rest.' 

I shall not add to this unconscionable letter by a tedious apology or 
anything more than assuring your Ladyship that with the warmest 
sincerity of heartfelt, though powerless, gratitude, I have the honor to 
be, my Lady, your Ladyship's deeply indebted and ever grateful humble 
servant, Kobt. Burms. 



TO [THE HON. HENRY ERSKINE(?).] 

Ellisland, 22d January 17S9.t 

Sir — There are two things which, I believe, the blow that terminates 
my existence alone can destroy — my attachment and propensity to 
poesy and my sense of what I owe to your goodness. There is nothing 
in the different situations of a Great and a Little man that vexes me 
more than the ease with which the one practises some virtues that to 
the other are extremely difficult or perhaps wholly impracticable. A 
man of consequence and fashion shall richly repay a deed of kindness 
with a nod and a smile or a hearty shake of the hand ; while a poor 
fellow labours under a sense of gratitude, which, like copper coin, 
though it loads the bearer, is yet of small account in the currency and 
commerce of the world. As I have the honour, sir, to stand in the poor 
fellow's predicament, with respect to you, will you accept of a device I 
have thought on to acknowledge these obligations I can never cancel ? 
Mankind in general agree in testifying their devotion, their gratitude, 
their friendship or their love, by presenting whatever they hold dearest. 
Everybody who is in the least acquainted with the character of a Poet 
knows that there is nothing in the world on which he sets so much 
[value (IB his verses, I have resolved, sir, from ii'nieX\ to time, as she 
may bestow her favours, to present you with the productions of my 
humble Muse. The enclosed are the principal of her works on the 
banks of the Nith. The Poem inscribed to R. G., Esq., is some vei-ses, 
accompanying a request, which I sent to Mr Graham, of Fintry— a 
gentleman who has given double value to some important favoura he has 
bestowed on me by his manner of doing them, and on whose future 
patronage, likewise, I must depend for matters to me of the last 
consequence. 

I have no great faith in the boasted pretensions to intuitive propriety 
and unlaboured elegance. The rough material of Fine Wiiting is cer- 
tainly the gift of Genius ; but I as firmly believe that the workmanship 

* Henry Mackenziet author of Tkt Man of Feeling, 

f Misdated. i7S8 in the original. 

I Supplied on ooiviecture, to make up a blank in the original. 
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is the united effort of Pains, Attention and Repeat«d-triaL The piece 
addressed to Mr Graham is my first essay in that didactic, epistolary 
way ; which circumstance, I hope, will bespeak your indulgence. To 
your friend Captain Erskiue's strictures I lay claim as a relation ; not, 
indeed, that I have the honour to be akin to the peerage, but because he 
IB a son of Parnassus.* 

I intend being in Edinburgh in four or five weeks, when I shall 
certainly do myself the honour of waiting on you, to testify with >vhat 
respect and gratitude, &c., R. B. 



On returning a newspaper containing some strictures on his 
poetry, which Captain Riddel had sent to him, Burns added a 
note in impromptu verse which indicates at once his facility in 
composition and his disbelief in the permanent value of ordinary 
criticism : 



EXTEMPORE TO CAPTAIN RIDDEL, 

ON RETURNING A NEWSPAPER.t 

Ellisland : Monday Even : 

Your News and Review, Sir, I 've read through and through. Sir, 

With little admiring or blaming : 
The Papers are barren of home-news or foreign, 

No murders or ra|)es worth the naming. 

Our friends the Reviewers, those Chippers and Hewers, 

Are judges of mortar and stone, Sir ; 
But of MEET or unmeet, in a Fabric comfdete, 

I *11 boldly pronounce they are none. Sir. 

My Goose-quill too rude is to tell all your goodness 

Bestowed on your servant, The Poet ; 
Would to God I had one like a beam of the Sun, 

And then all the World, [Sir,] should know it ! 

RoBT. Burns. 

* Captain Andrew Enkiiie, youngest son of Alexander, fifth Earl of Kellie, had settled 
in Edinburgh after having served for some time in the army ; assisted George Thomson 
with his Collection: and published his own correspondence with James Boswell (1763X He 
drowned himself in the river Forth in 1708. 

t Tlie MS. of this is now in the Liveri)Ool Public Library. 
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TO CAPTAIN RIDDEL. 

[Bllislamd, 1789.] 

Sir — I wish from my inmost soul it were in my ])ower to give you 
a more sabetantial gratification and return for all your gooduesH to the 
poet, than tranbcribing a few of his idle rhymes. However, *an old 
song,' though to a proverb an instance of insigniiicance, is generally 
the only coin a poet has to pay with. 

If my poems which I have transcribed and mean still to transcrilie, 
into your book, were equal to the grateful respect and high esteem I 
bear for the gentleman to whom I present them, they would be the 
finest poems in the language. As they are, they will at least be a 
testimony with what sincerity I have the honor to be, Sir, Your devoted 
bumble Servant, K. B. 

Here we have the first Tnentiou of a collection of MSS. which 
Burns had promised to form for his friend of Friars* Car.se, and to 
contain which cither himself or Kiddel had procured two quarto 
volumes — one designed for poetry, the other for prose. The 
transcribing of pieces continued for several years.* 

An invitation to Burns from Kiddel was sent in rhyme : 

Dear Bard— 

To ride this day is vain. 
For it will be a steeping rain, 

So conie and sit with me : 
We '11 twa or three leaves fill up with scraps. 
And whiles fill up the time with cracks, 

And spend the day with glee. 



R. R. 



Burns wrote on the back : 



Ellisland. 



Dear Sir, at ony time or tide 
I *d rather sit wi' you than ride, 

Tho' 'twere wi' royal Geordie : 
And trowth, your kindness, soon and late, 
Aft gars me to mysel look blate — makes-baMhfui 

The Lord in Heaven reward ye ! 

R. Burns. 

* See Appendix, No. IV. ; also notes in the concluUiug volume of Uiis work. 
VOL. UK 
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TO MR JAMES JOHNSON. . 

CALEDONIA, A BALLAD. 
Tune—* Caledonian HunVs delight '—Mr Goto' a. 

There was on a time, but old Time was then young, 

Tliat brave Caledonia, the chief of her line, 
From some of your northern deities sprung, 

(Who knows not that brave Caledonia *8 divine X) 
From Tweed to the Orcades was her domain. 

To hunt or to pasture, or do what she would ; 
Her heavenly relations there fixed her reign, 

And pledged her their godheads to warrant it good. 

A lambkin in peace, but a lion in war. 

The pride of her kindred the Heroine grew ; 
Iler grandsire, old Odin, triumphantly swore, 

* Who e*er shall provoke thee th' encounter shall rue !' 
With tillage or pasture at times she would siH)rt, 

To feed her fair Hocks by her green rustling corn ; 
But chiefly the woods were her favVite resort, 

Her darling amusement the hounds and the honi. 

Long quiet she reigned, till thitherwanl steers 

A flight of bold eagles from Adrians strand : * 
ReiKiated, successive, for many long years 

They darkened the air and they plundered the land. 
Their i)ounce8 were murder, and horror their cr}', 

They \1 ravaged and ruin*d a world beside ; 
She took to her hills and her arrows let fly. 

The daring invaders they fled or they died. 

The Camelon savage disturbed her repose t 
With tumult, disquiet, rebellion and strife ; 

ProvokM beyond bearing, -at last she arose, 

And robb'd him at once of his hopes and his life : 

* Tlie Romans. 

t BnniH, who has before spoken of Camelon, iioar Falkirk, as the capital of the PicU 
(see Vol. II., p. 150X was, like his contemporaries, accustomcil to regard the Scots alone as 
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The Anglian lion, the terror of France, 
Oft prowling ensanguined the Tweed's silver flotxl ; 

But, taught by the bright Caledonian lance, 
He leamM to fear in his own native wood. 

The fell Harpy-raven took wing from the North,* 

The scourge of the seas and the dread of the shore ; 
The wild Scandinavian boarf issu'd forth. 

To wanton in carnage and wallow in gore : 
O'er countries and kingdoms their fury prevailM, 

No arts could appease them, no arms could repel ; 
But brave Caledonia in vain they assail'd, 

As Laigs^ well can witness and Loncartie§ tell. 

Thus bold, independent, nnconquer'd and free. 

Her bright course of glory for ever shall run ; 
For brave Caledonia immortal must be — 

I '11 prove it from Euclid as clear as the sun : 
Eectangle-trianglc the figure wo '11 chuse. 

The Upright is Chance and old Time is the Base ; 
But brave Caledonia 's the Hypothonuse ; 

Then, Ergo, she '11 match them, and match them always. || 

I shall he in Edinburgh, my dear Sir, in ahont a month, when wo 
shall overhaul the whole Collection and report progress. The foregoing 
I hope will suit the excellent air it is designed for. 

Adieu till we meet, RoBT. Burns. ^ 

Bllmuind, 2Srti Jany. P789). 

tlie forerathera of the later Scottish nation, and the Picts, accordingly, as aliens and 
enemies. Bellenden's CronidiSf the vernacular version of Boece's history, repeated in many 
popular fonns, describes at length the siege, capture, and destniction of Cantelon by 
Kenneth Ifacalpin (referred to a.d. 839) as the fliial subversion and practical extirpation of 
the Picts, and their diKapi)earance fW>ni history. Tliis \n, of coiu'se, wholly nnhistorical. 
In most editions of Bums's poems ' Camelon savage' api^ears as ' Gameleon savage,' which 
is unintelligible. 

* The Danes. 

t The Norsemen. 

X Alexander III. defeated Haco at Largs in 1208. 

f Kenneth III., according to Boece (but no earlier authority), defeated the Danes with 
slaughter at Luncarty, four miles from Perth, in 900. 

Allusion is here made to Euclid's familiar profiosition, acconling to which in a right- 
angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse is always equal to the squares of the two 
other sides. 

% OolUted with the MS.— now in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. Johnson 
did not inclnde the ballad in his Mu$eum, 
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TO MR DAVID BLAIR, GUNMAKER, ST PAUL'S SQUARE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Ellklakd, 2ird Jinny. 1789. 

My dear Sir —My honor has lain MeeiUiig these two months almost, 
as 'tis near that time since I received your kind, though short, epistle of 
tlie 29th Oct. The defensive tools * do more than half mankind do, they 
do honor to their maker ; but I trust that with me they shall have the 
fate of a miser's gold — to \)e often admii-ed but never us^. 

Long before your letter came to hand, I sent you, by way of Mr Nicol, 
a copy of the book and a proof-copy of the pnnt loose among the leaves 
of the book. These, I hope, are safe in your possession some time ago. 
If I could think of any other channel of communication with you than 
the villainous expensive one of the Post, I could send you a parcel of 
my Khymes, partly as a small return for your kind, handsome com- 
pliment, and nmch moi-e as a mark of my sincere e.steem and resfiect for 
Mr Blair. A piece I did lately I shall try to cram into this letter, as I 
think the turn of thought may perhaps please you. 

[Written in Fiiars' Carse Hermitage, on the Banks of the Nith, 

December 1788.] 

I rememl>er with pleasure, my dear Sir, a visit you talked of pa>ing 
to Dumfries, in Spring or Summer. I shall only say I have never parted 
with a man, after so little acquaintance, whom I more ardently wished 
to see again. At your first convenience, a line to inform me of an 
affair in which I am much intereste<1— just an answer to the question, 
How you do ? will highly oblige, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

RoBT. Burns. 

TO MR ROBERT CLEGHORN. 

Ellisland, near Dumfries, 2Srd Janry. 1789. 

I must take shame and confusion of face to myself, my dear friend 
and brother fanner, that I have not written you much sooner. The 
truth is, I have been so tossed about between Ayrshire and Nithsdale 
that, till now I have got my family here, I have had time to think of 
nothing — except now and then a distich or stanza as I rode along. Were 
it not for our gracious monarch's cursed tax of postage, I had sent you 
one or two Pieces of some length that I have lately done. I have no idea 
of the Press, I am now able to support myself and family, though in 
a humble, yet an independent way ; and I mean, just at my leisure, to 
pay my court to the tuneful sisters, in hopes that they may one day 

* Bimm here probably Alliules to a pair of pistols which ho ffive to his medical 
att«iii!aiit, Dr William Maxwell, whose daughter is said to have presented them to Dr 
Oillis, Roman Catholic Arclibishop of Glasgow, who in turn presented then) to the Society 
of Scottish Antiquaries on 24th January 186tf. 
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enable me to carry on a Work of some importance. The following' are 
a few versefi I wrote in a neigbbouiing Gentleman's Hennitage, to wliicli 
lie \s HO good as let me have a key. 

[Written in Friars-Carse Hermitage, 1788.] 
I shall be in Edinburgh, for a few days, sometime al)out the latter end 
of February or beginning of March, when I will shew you my other pieces. 
My farming scheme too, particularly the management of one inclosure 
of Holming land, is to be decided by your 8ui)erior judgment. I find, if 
my farm does well with me, I shall certainly be an Enthusiast in the 
business. R. B. 



TO ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 

Ei.LiHLAKD, 24th Jany. 1789. 

My dear Cunningham— When I saw in my last newspaper that a 
Surgeon in Edinburgh was married to a certain amiable and accomplished 
young lady whose name begins with Ann,* a lady with whom I fancy 
I have the honor of l)eing a little acquainted, I sincerely felt for a much- 
esteemed friend of mine. As you are the single, only instance that ever 
came within the sphere of my observation of human nature, of a young 
fellow dissipated but not debauched, a circumstance that has ever given 
me the highest itlea of the native qualities of your heart, I am certain 
that a disappointment in the tender pa*«8ion must, to you, be a veiy 
serious matter. To the hopeful youth, keen on the badger foot of 
Mammon or listed under the gnudy banners of ambition, a love- 
disappointment, as such, is an easy business ; nay, perhaps he hugs 
himself on his escape ; but to your scanty tribe of mankind, whose souls 
bear, on the richest materials, the most elegant impress of the Great 
Creator, love enters deeply into their existence and is entwined with 
their very thread of life. I can myself affirm, l>otli from bachelor and 
wedlock experience, that Love is the Alpha and Omega of human 
enjoyment. All the pleasures, all the happiness, of my humble compeere 
flow immediately and directly from this delicious source. It is the spark 
of celestial fire which lights up the wintry hut of poverty, and makes the 
cheerless mansion warm, comfortable and gay. It is the emanation of 
Divinity that preserves the sons and daughters of nistic labour from 
degenerating into the brutes w^ith which they daily hold convei*se. 
W^ithout it, life to the poor inmates of the cottage would be a damning 
gift. 

I intende<l to go on with some kind of consolatory epistle, when, 
unawares, I flew off in this rhapsodical tangent. Instead of attempting 
to resume a subject for which I am so ill-qualified, I shall ask your 
opinion of some verses I have lately begun on a theme of which you are 
the best judge I ever saw. It is Love too ; though not just wairanted 
by the law of nations. A mairied lady of my acquaintance, whose 

• See uote^ VoL II., p. 867. 
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aim, eon, amour with a certain Captain made Bomo noise in the world, 
is supposed to write to him, now in tlie West Indies, as follows : — 

By all I loved, neglected and forgot, 
No friendly face ere lights my squalid cot : 
Slianned, hated, wrong'd, unpitied, unredrest, 
The uiock'd quotation of the Boomer's jest.* 



Burns, as we have already seen, had met at Lord Monboddo's, 
in the winter of 1786-87, the amiable and modest Bishop Geddes 
of the Koniau Catholic Chui-ch in Edinburgh. He had promised 
to insert some pieces in holograph and to fill the blanks left in 
the printed poems in the bishop's copy (an interleaved one) of 
his Edinburgh edition. t On returning the volume, he addressed 
one of his most interesting letters — 



TO THE RIGHT REV. DR JOHN GEDDES. 

Elllsland, near Dumfriet, Sd Feb. 1789. 

Venerable Father— As I am conscious that, wherever I am, you do 
me the honor to interest yourself in my welfare, it gives me pleasure to 
inform you that I am here at last, stationary in the serious business of 
life, and have now not only the retire<l leisure, but the hearty inclination, 
to attend to those great and important questions — what I am ? where I 
am ? and for what I am destined ? 

In that first concern, the conduct of the man, there was ever but one 
side on which I was habitually blameable, and there I have secured 
myself in the way pointed out by Nature and Nature's God. I was 
sensible that, to so helpless a creature as a poor poet, a wife and family 
were incumbrances which a 6|)ecies of prudence would bid him shun; 
but when the alternative was being at eternal warfare with myself, on 
account of habitual follies, to give them no worse name, which no 
general example, no licentious wit, no sophistical infidelity, would to me 
ever justify, I must have 1>een a fool to have hesitated and a madman to 
have made another choice. Besides, I had, in 'my Jean,* a long and 
much-loved fellow-creature's happiness or misery among my hands, and 
who could tiifle with such a deposit ? . . . 

In the affair of a livelihood, I think myself tolerably secure : I liave 
good hopes of my farm, hut should they fail, I have an Excise Com- 
mission which, on my simple petition, will at any time procure me 
bread. Thei*e is a certain stigma affixed to the character of an Excise 
officer, but I do not intend to borrow honor from any profession ; and 

* T1ii8 letter wan first printed (fh>m the MS.) by Mr W. Scott DonploA, who added this 
note : ' In the original letter this is the bottom of page second : the other half of the sheet, 
which would contain the remainder of the verses, is wanting.' 

t Sea Api^ndix, IV. 
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though the salary be comparatively Buiall, it is great to any thiug that 
the Hrst twenty -five years of my life taught me to expect. . . . 

Thus, with a rational aim and method in life, you may easily guess, 
my reverend and much-honored friend, that my characteristical trade is 
not forgotten. I am, if possible, more than ever an enthusiast to the 
Muses. I am determined to study Man and Nature, and in that view 
incessantly to try if the ripening and corrections of years can enable me 
to produce something worth preserving. 

Yon will see in your book, which I beg your pardon for detaining so 
long, that I have been tuning my lyre on the banks of Nith. Some 
larger poetic plans that are floating in my imagination or partly put in 
execution, I shall impart to yon when I have the pleasure of meeting 
with you, which, if you are then in Edinburgh, I shall have about the 
beginning of March. 

That acquaintance, worthy Sir, with which you were pleased to honor 
me, you nmst still allow me to challenge ; for with whatever unconcern 
I give up my transient connexion with the merely Great (those self- 
important beings whose intrinsic worthlessness is often concealed under 
the accidental advantages of their birth), I cannot lose the patronizing 
notice of the Learned and the Good, without the bitterest regret 

KB. 



TO MR JAMES B U R N E S S, MONTROSE. 

Eluslamd, 9th Feb. 1780. 

My dear Sir— Why I did not write to you long ago is what, even on 
the rack, I could not answer. If yon can in your mind form an idea of 
indolence, dissipation, hurry, cares, change of country, entering on 
untried scenes of life, all combine<l, you will save me the trouble of 
a blushing apology. It could not be want of regard for a man for whom 
I had a high esteem before I knew him— an esteem which has much 
increased since I did know him ; and this caveat entered, I shall plead 
guilty to any other indictment with which you shall please to charge 
me. 

After I parted from you, for many months my life was one continued 
scene of dissipation. Here at last I am become stationary, and have 
taken a farm and— a wife. The farm is beautifully situated on the Nith, 
a large river that nins by Dumfries and falls into the Solway Frith. I 
have gotten a lease of my farm as long as I pleased ; but how it may 
turn out IS just a guess, and it is yet to improve and enclose, &c. ; how- 
ever, I have good hopes of my bargain on the whole. 

My wife is my Jean, with whose story you are partly acquainted. I 
found I had a much-loved fellow-creature's happiness or misery among 
my hands, and I durst not trifle with so sacred a deposit. Indeed, I 
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have not any reason to repent the step I have taken, as I have attached 
myself to a ver}' good wife and have shaken myself loose of a very had 
failing. 

I have fonnd my book a very profitable business, and with the profits 
of it I have begun life pretty decently. Should fortune not favour me 
in farming, as I have no great faith in her fickle ladyship, I have pro- 
vided myself in another resource, which, however some folks may affect 
to despise it, is still a comfortable shift in the day of misfortune. In the 
hey-day of my fame, a gentleman, whose name at least I dare say you 
know, as his estate lies somewhere near Dundee, Mr Graham, of Fin try, 
one of the Commissionei-s of Excise, offered me the commission of an 
Excise officer. I thought it prudent to accept the offer ; and accordingly 
I took my instructions and have my commission by me. Whether I may 
ever do duty or be a penny the better for it, is what I do not know ; but 
I have the comfortable a.ssurance that, come whatever ill-fate will, I can, 
on my simple petition to the Exci^-board, get into employ. 

We have lost poor uncle Robert this winter. He had long been very 
weak, and with very little alteration in him : he expired January 3nl. 
His son William has been with me this winter, and goes in May to bind 
himself to lie a mason with my father-in-law, who is a pretty considerable 
architect in Ayrshire. His other son, the eldest, John, comes to me, I 
expect, in summer. They are both remarkably stout young fellows and 
promise to do well. His only daughter, Fanny, has 1)een with me ever 
since her father's death, and I purpose keeping her in my family till she 
be quite woman-grown and l>e fit for better service. She is one of the 
cleverest girls, and has one of the most amiable dispositions, that I have 
ever seen.* 

All friends in this county and Ayrshire are well. Remember me to 
all friends in the north. My wife joins me in compliments to your befl- 
fellow and family. I would write your brother-in-law, but have lost his 
address. For goo<1ness sake don't take example by me, but write me 
soon. I am ever, My dear Cousin, yours most sincerely, 

RoBT. Burns. 



A pathetic interest attaches to this allusion to the death of 
*l)Oor Uncle Robert,' who with the poet's father left his home 
in Kincardineshire to seek his fortune in the South. It would 
appear that on arriving in Ayrshire he first resided in a 
cothouse nt Titwood, in Dreghoni parish, and, during summer, 
worked in lime quarries at Lochridge, near Stowarton. He is 
said to have been a victim to rheumatism, and that is probably 
the reason why, in winter, he earned a living by keeping, 
in his own house, a school which was attended by families 

* Finny wait aflerwards iiuuried to a brother of Mrs Bums. 
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of some of the farmers in the district. When his own family 
had grown up, and he found himself completely disabled by 
rheumatism, the old man removed into the town of Stewarton, 
where, in the Buck's Head Close, he lived for some time. He 
afterwards took another house, but never left Stewarton. He 
died there (not at Ellisland, as is generally stated) on 6th 
January 1788, and is buried in Stewarton churchyard, where also 
lie the remains of his wife and several of their children. The 
poet when passing to and from Dunlop House often called on his 
uncle at Stewarton, which is only four miles distant When the 
old man died, he did all in his power to secure employment for 
his children.* 

About the end of February, Burns paid his proposed visit to 
Edinburgh, to have a further * racking of accounts * with Creech. 
He would now be entitled to receive payment in respect of sales 
effected during the later half of the year 1787 and the first half 
of 1788 : from an expression dropped in one of his letters, the 
sum seems to have been about £50 ; and it appears that the Poet 
was satisfied with his publisher's reckoning. 

It was probably on the occasion of his visit to Edinburgh that 
Burns was presented by his friend Cunningham with a copy of the 
first edition of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, with the following 
letter written on a flyleaf of the first t volume : 

Edinr., 25/* Februury 1780. 

Dear Burns— Accept this copy of the Lives of the Poets, In addition 
to yonr value as my Friend, it is a small tribute of the Bincerity with 
which I admire yon as one of their number. Let me indulge every wish 

* Mr J. Stevenson Begg, of Irvine, to whom I am greatly indebted for much valuable 
information relating to Burnii'fi relatives in Ayrshire, informs me that Janet Gnrrle, an old 
woman about eighty years of age, still living in Stewarton, tells how her mother and a 
number of other girls were one day sitting together sewing in the kitchen of Robert 
Bums's house in Stewarton when the poet paid his uncle a visit. She got fTom the poet 
himself a copy of his ' Holy Fair,' as did all the other girls on that occasion. It was 
probably read to rags, and then lost or destroyed. John Bums, the poet's cousin, who 
died in 1844, is well remembered by elderly people in Stewarton. Some of them had it from 
his own lips that he had been, when a boy, employed at Ellisland under the poet, of 
whom he spoke as a good master, but absent-minded and restless— very ready to go from 
one thing to another in the most unexpecte<l fashion. John Bums also spoke often of a 
copy of the first edition of his cousin's poems bearing the inscription, ' From the autlior to 
his cousin, John Bums.' It was borrowed by an old employer, a grazier and butcher, and 
does not appear to have been returned. John Bums was all his lifetime an agricultural 
labourer, and latterly was frequently employed to watch Stewarton graveyanl against 
incursions of resurrectionists. — W. W. 

t Thia volnme is now (ISOO) in the possession of Mr James Robb, Haddington. 
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of my heart for your prosperity and liappinesH which (by the way) has 
not always been ttie concomitant, or realized in the lives of those who 
have written for the instruction and entertainment of Mankind. May 
your days be bright an<l unclouded — and the stream of your Life run 
clear and unruffled to the last drop— is the unfeigned wish of 

Alex. Cunningham. 

That Burns read the book with his usual caro is very clear, for 
when he came to Johnson's description of Hampden as the 'zealot 
of freedom/ he inscribed on the margin : 

For shame ! 
Let folly and knaveiy freedom op^iose, 
Tis suicide, Genius, to mix with her foes. 

As has already been seen, Burns's youngest surviving brother, 
William, had been brought up as a saddler. He paid a visit to 
Robert about the end of 1788, and spent some weeks with him. 
He had then proceeded to Longtown in Cumberland, about ten 
miles from Carlisle, in search of employment at his trade, which he 
had readily obtained. Though his education was greatly inferior 
to that of Robert and Gilbert, and his highest ambition was to be 
a good journeyman saddler, the following letter shows him to have 
had some natural aptitude for composition : 

FROM WILLIAM BURNS. 

LosoTOWN, Fe6. 16, 1789. 

Dear Sir — As I am now in a manner only enteiing into the world, I 
begin this our correspondence with a view of being a gainer by your 
advice, more than ever you can be by any thing I can write you of what 
I see, or what I hear, in the course of my wanderings. I know not how 
it happened, but yon were more shy of your coun5«el than I could have 
wished, the time I staid with you : whether it was liecause you thought 
it would disgust me to have my faults freely told me while I was de- 
pendent on you, or whether it was because you saw that, by my indolent 
disposition, your instructions would have no effect, I cannot determine; 
but if it proceeded from any of the above causes, the reason of >nthhold- 
i"g your admonition is now done away, for I now stand on my own 
bottom, and that indolence, which I am very conscious* of , Is something 
rubbed off by being called to act in life, whether I will or not ; and my 
inexperience, which I daily feel, makes me wish for that advice which 
you are so able to give ancl which I can only expect from you or Gilbert^ 
since the loss of the kindest and ablest of fathers. 

The morning after I went from the Isle, I left Dumfiies about five 
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o'clock autl came to Auuan to breakfast, aud staid about an hour ; and I 
reached this place about two o'clock. I have got work here, and I 
intend to stay a month or six weeks, and then go forward, as I wish to 
be at York about the latter end of summer, where I propose to spend 
next winter, and go on for London in the spring. 

I have the promise of seven shillings a week from Mr Proctor while I 
stay here, and sixpence more if he succeeds himself, for he has only new 
begun trade here. I am to pay four shillings per week of board wages, 
so that my neat [net] income hei*e will be much the same as in Dumfries. 

The enclosed you will send to Gilbert with the first opportunity. 
Please send me, the first We<lnesday after you receive this, by the 
Carlisle waggon, two of my coarse shirts, one of my best linen ones, my 
velveteen vest and a neckcloth ; write to me along with them, and 
direct to me. Saddler, in Longtown, and they will not miscarry, for 1 am 
boarded in the waggoner's house. You may either let them be given in 
to the waggon, or send them to Coulthard and Gellelx)um's shop and 
they will forward them. Please write uie often while I stay here. I 
wLsh you would send me a letter, though never so small, every week, for 
they will be no expense to me and but little trouble to you. Please to 
give my best wishes to my sister-in-law, and believe me to be your aflec- 
tionate and obliged Brother, William Burns. 

P,S. — ^The great coat you gave me at parting did me singular service 
the day I came here, and merits my hearty thanks. From what has 
been said, the conclusion is this : that my hearty thanks and my best 
wishes are all that you and my sister must expect from W. B. 



TO MR WILLIAM BURNS, LONGTOWN. 

I8LK, 2d }farch 1780. 

My Dear William — I arrived from Edinburgh only the night before 
last, so could not answer your ei)i8tle sooner. I congratulate you on 
the prospect of employ ; and I am indebted to you for one of the best 
letters that has been written by nny mechanic-lad in Nitlisdale or 
Annandale or any dale on either side of the border, this twelvemonth. 
Not that I would have you always affect the stately stilts of studied 
composition, but surely writing a handsome letter is an accomplishment 
worth courting; and, with attention and practice, I can promise you 
that it will soon be an accomplishment of yours. If my advice can serve 
you — that is to say, if you can resolve to accustom yourself not only in 
reviewing your own deportment, manners, &c., but also in carrying 
your consequent resolutions of amending the faulty parts into practice — 
my small knowledge and experience of the world is heartily at your 
service. I intendetl to have given you a sheetful of counsels, but some 
business lias prevented me. In a word, learn taciturnity ; let that be 
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your motto. Tliough you hail the wIhUoiu of Newton or tlie wit of Swift, 
garniIoii8nes8 would lower you in the eyes of your fellow-creatures. 1 11 
probably write you next week. I am your brother, 

Robert Burns. 

It was probably in the following week that, according to pro- 
mise, the poet wrote a second letter to his brother, in which he 
enforced the injunction of silence on the subject of one's private 
affairs — a theme on which he had recently descanted to Robert 
Ainslie, as well as in one of his poems — 

Aye keep something to yoursel. 
Ye scarcely tell to ony — 

and which he undoubtedly illustrated by many curious instances 
of reticence in his own conduct. 

TO MR WILLIAM BURNS. 

Isle, Tueaday even [March 10, 1789?] 

Dear William — In my last, I recommended that invaluable apo« 
thegm— learn taciturnity. 

It is absolutely certain that nobody can know our thoughts ; and yet, 
from a slight observation of mankind, one would not think so. What 
mischiefs daily arise from silly garmlity or foolish confidence ! There 
is an excellent Scots saying that ' A man's mind is his kingdom.'* It is 
certainly so ; but how few can govern that kingdom with propriety. 

The serious mischiefs in business which this flux of language occasions 
do not come immediately to your situation ; but in another point of 
view, the dignity of the man, now is the time that will either make or 
mar you. Yours is the time of life for laying in habits; yon cannot 
avoid it, though you would choose ; and these habits will stick to your 
last sand. At after periods, even at so little advance as my years, 'tis 
true, one may still 1>e very sharp-sighted to ones habitual failings 
and weaknesses; but to eradicate, or even amend, them, is quite a 
different matter. Acquired at first by accident, they by and by begin 
to be as it were convenient, and in time are in a manner a necessary jiart 
of our existence. I have not time for more. Whatever yon read, what- 
ever you hear, concerning the ways and works of that strange creature, 
Man, look into the living world about you — look into yourself for the 
evidence of the fact or the application of the doctrine. I am ever 
yours, Robert Burns. 

Burns's marriage of course ruined whatever hopes Clarinda 
may have cherished. In a letter, which has not been preserved, 

* ' My minil to me a kingdom is' occurs in Dyer, and also in Byrd'« PsaliMif SonntU and 
Song$. 
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she appears to have expressed her opinion of his conduct in the 
plainest terms, and the Poet sought to justify himself, not without 
a certain measure of success : 



TO MUS M'LEHOSE. 

March 9tk, 1789. 

Madam— The letter you wrote me to Heron's carried its own answer 
in it8 bofHnii : you forbade me to write you, unless 1 was willing to plead 
guilty to a certain indictment that you were pleaseil to bring against 
me. As I am convinced of my own innocence, and, though conscious 
of high imprudence and egregious folly, can lay my hand on my 
breast and attest the rectitude of my heart, you will |)ardon me. Madam, 
if I do not carry my complaisance so far as humbly to acquiesce in the 
name of * Villain,' merely out of compliment to your opinion, nmch as I 
esteem your judgment and warmly as I regard your worth. 

I have alre^uly told you, and I again aver it, that, at the period of time 
alluded to, I was not under the smallest moral tie to Mrs Bums ; nor 
did I, nor could I, then know all the powerful circumstances that onmi- 
potent necessity was busy laying in wait for me. When you call over the 
scenes that have pas.sed between us, you will survey the conduct of an 
honest man struggling successfully with temptations the most i)owerful 
that ever beset humanity, and preserving untainted honour in situations 
where the austerest virtue would have forgiven a fall ; situations that, 
I will dare to say, not a single individual of all his kind, even with half 
his sensibility and i>assion, could have encountered without ruin ; and 
I leave you to guess. Madam, how such a man is likely to digest an 
accusation of perfidious treacheiy. 

Was I to blame. Madam, in being the distracted victim of charms 
which, I attinu it, no man ever approached with impunity ? Had I seen 
the least glimmering of hope that these charms could ever have l>een 

mine; or even had not iron necessity * But these are unavailing 

words. 

I would have called on you when I was in town ; indeed, I could 
not have resisted it, but that Mr Ainslie told me that you were deter- 
mined to avoid your windows while I was in town, lest even a glance 
of me should occur in the street. 

When I shall have regained your good opinion, perha])s I may venture 
to solicit your friendship ; but, be that as it may, the first of her sex I 
ever knew shall always be the object of my warmest good wishes. 

K. B. 

In December of 1788 there had died at Ix>ch-hill, in the parish 
of Morham, near Prestonpans, Janios Mylne, farmer and poet. 
Among his papers were found a considerable nuniber of !MSS., in- 

* Compare the Poet'e pariiiig song *Ae foiid kiwi and tlieii we eever.' 
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eluding two tragedies and a poem of forty-one stanzas addressed to 
Burns. His son George seems to have communicated with the 
minister of tlie parish, Rev. Patrick Carfrae,* who, probably 
thinking tlie poems might be published, asked advice of 
Burns : 

2(1 Jan, 1789. 

Sir — If you have lately seen Mrs Dunlop of Dunlop, yon have certainly 
heard of the author of the verses which accompany this letter. He was 
a man highly respectable for every accomplishment and virtue which 
adorns the character uf a man or a Cliristian. To a great degree of 
literature, of taste and poetic geuius, was added an invincible modesty 
of temper, which prevented, in a great degree, his figuring in life, and 
coniined tlie perfect knowledge of liis character and talents to the small 
circle of his chosen friends. He was untimely taken from us, a few 
weeks ago, by an inHammatory fever, in the prime of life — beloved by all 
who enjoyed his acquaintance and lamented by all who have any re- 
gard for virtue or genius. Tliere is a woe pronounced in Scripture against 
the person whom all men speak well of : if ever that woe fell u)K>n the 
head of mortal man, it fell upon him. He has left behind him a con- 
siderable number of com|>o8itions, chiefly |)oetical ; sufficient, I imagine, 
to make a large octavo volume. In particular, two complete and 
regular tragedies, a farce of three acts and some smaller poems on 
diHerent suhjects. It falls to my share who have lived on the most 
intimate and uninterrupted friendship with liim from my youth upwards, 
to transmit to you tlie verses he wrote on the publication of your incom- 
parable poems. It Is probahle they were his last, as they were found in 
his Hcrutoire, folded up with the form of a letter, addressed to yon, and, 
I imagine, were only prevented from being sent by himself, hy that 
melanclioly disj)ensation which we still bemoan. The verses themselves 
I will not pretend to criticise, when writing to a gentleman whom I 
consider as entirely qualified to judge of tlieir merit. They are the only 
vei-ses he seems to have attempted in the Scottish style ; and I hesitate 
not to say, in general, that they will hring no dishonor on the Scottish 
nmse ;— and, allow me to add that, if it is your opinion they are not un- 
worthy of the author and will be no discredit to yon, it is the inclina- 
tion of Mr Mylne's friends that they should be immediately publishe<l 
in some )>eriodical work, to give the world a specimen of wliat may be 
expected from his performances in the poetic line, which, ()erha]>s, will 
be afterwards published for the advantage of his family. . . . 

I must beg the favour of a letter from you, acknowledging the receipt 
of this, and to be allowed to subscribe myself, \\ith great regard. Sir, 
your most obedient Servant, P. Carfrae. 

* Patrick Carfrae was niiiilster of Morliaiii (in wliich also Mrs Dtnilo]) If vetl) ftoiu 1700 till 
ITO.'), when h«» was traiiKlated to Dunlmr; recelvwl depreo D.D., 1705; retirH, 1820; dipd, 
1822. In consequence of his habit of preaching from MS., he was nicknamed * Paper Pate.* 
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III a letter which Bums addresscil to Mrs Dunlo]) i in mediately 
after his return from Edinburgh, lie adverts to Mr Caifrac*8 appli- 
cation : 

TO MRS DUMLOP. 

Ellisland, ilk March 1780. 

Here am I, my honored friend, returned safe from the capital. To 
a man who has a home, however hnnihle or remote — if that home is like 
mine, the scene of domestic comfoit — the bustle of Edinburgh will soon 
be a business of sickening disgust. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate you I * 

When I must skulk into a comer, lest the rattling equipage of some 
gaping blockhead, contemptible puppy or detestable scoundrel should 
mangle me in the mire, I am tempted to exclaim — * What mciits have 
these wretches had or what demerits have I had, in some state of pro- 
existence, that they are ushered into this state of being with the 8cei>tre 
of rule and the key of riches in their puny fists, and I am kicked into 
the world, the si>ort of their folly \)r the victim of their pride?' I have 
read somewhere of a monarch (in Spain, I think it was) who was so out 
of humour with the Ptolemean system of astronomy, that he said, had 
he been of the Creator's council, he could have saved him a great deal of 
labour and ahsui-dity. I will not defend this blasphemous speech ; but 
often, as I have glided with humble stealth through the pomp of Princes 
Street, it has suggested itself to me, as an improvement on tlie present 
human figure, that a man, in pro|)ortion to his own conceit of his con- 
seqnence in the world, could have pushed out the longitude of his 
common size, aa a snail pushes out his horns or as we draw out a 
perspective. This trifling alteration, not to mention the prodigious 
saving it would be in the tear and wear of the neck and limb-sinews of 
many of his majesty's liege subjects, in the way of tossing the head and 
tiptoe strutting, would evidently turn out a vast advantage, in enabling 
US at once to adjust the ceremonials in making a bow, or making way, to 
A great man, and tliat, too, within a second of the precise spheiical angle 
of reverence or an inch of the particular )K)int of respectful distance 
which the important creature itself reqnii-es ; as a measuring-glance at 
its towering altitude would determine the afl'air like instinct 

Yon are right, madam, in your idea of poor Myhie's poem which he 
has addressed to me. The piece has a good deal of merit, but it has one 
damning fault — it is, by far, too long. Besides, my Buccess has encouraged 
such a shoal of ill-spawned monsters to crawl into public notice, under 
the title of Scottish Poets, that the very term Scots poetiy borders 
on the burlesque. When I write to Mr Cai-frae, I shall advise him 
rather to try one of his deceased friend's English pieces. I am pro- 
digiously hurried with my own mattei's, else I would have requested a 

* Sliakespeare, Henry VIIL^ Act HI. ifc. ii. lino 3()3. 
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penual of all Mylne's poetie perfonnances, and would have offered 
friends my assistance in either selecting or correcting wbat would be 
proper for tbe pressw ^liat it is that occopies me so mach and perbapd 
a little oppresses my present spirits shall fill np a paragraph in some 
fntore letter. In the meantime, allow me to close this efHstle with a 
few lines done by a friend of mine, which for beanty I sliall pat against 
any as many lines in oar language. I give yoa them, that, as yon 
hare seen the original, yoa may goeas whether one or two alterations I 
liave ventured to make in them be any real improvement. 

like the fair plant that from our touch withdraws. 
Shrink, mildly fearfol, even from applaase. 
Be all a mother s fondest hope can dream. 
And all yoa are, my channing Rachel, teem. 
Straight as the fox-glove, ere her bells diidase. 
Mild as tbe maiden-bliishiBg kawtbom blows. 
Fair as the fairest of each lovely kind. 
Tour f («m shall be the image of your mind ; 
Your manners shall so tme your sool express 
That all shall long to know tbe worth tbey guess ; 
Congenial h^tfts shall greet with kindred lore. 
And even sack*niug envy most approve.* 

R. B. 



TO THE REV. PATRICK CARFRAE. 

[BLUSLAsm, Martk 1789.] 

Rev. Sir— I do not recollect that I have ever felt a severer pang of 
sliame, than on looking at the date of your obliging letter which accom- 
panied Mr Mylne's poem. . . . 

I am much to blame: the honor Mr Mylne has done me, greatly 
enlianced in its value by the endearing, though melancholy, circum- 
stance of its being the last production of his muse, deserved a better 
return. 

I liave, as you hint, thouglit of sending a copy of the poem to some 
periodical publication ; but, on second thoughts, I am afnud that, in the 
present case, it would be an improper step. My success, (terlii^ps as 
much accidental as merited, has brought an inundation of nonsense 
under the name of Scottish poetr>'. Subscription-bills for Scottish poems 
have so dunned, and daily do dun, the public, tliat the ver\' name is in 
danger of contempt. For these reasons, if publishing any of Mr Mylne*s 
poems in a magazine, &c, be at all prudent, in my opinion it certainly 
should not lie a Scottish poem. The profits of the labours of a man of 
genius are, I hope, as honorable as any profits whatever ; and Mr Mylne's 
relations are most justly entitled to that honest harvest which fate has 

* 'Theae b«autiful liiieji, we liare reason to believe, are the production of the lady to 
wboiii tliM letUr i« addrcMeO.'— Cubrib* 
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denied himself to reap. But let the friends of Mr Mylne's fame (among 
whom I crave the honor of ranking myself) always keep in eye his 
respectability as a man and as a poet, and take no measure that, before 
the world knows anything about him, would risk his name and character 
being classed with the fools of the times. 

I have. Sir, some experience of publishing ; and the way in which I 
would proceed with Mr Mylne's poems is this :— I would publish, in two 
or three English and Scottish public papers, any one of his English 
poems which should, by private judges, lie thought the most excellent, 
and mention it, at the same time, as one of the productions of a Lothian 
farmer of respectable character, lately deceased, whose i>oeiiis his 
friends had it in idea to publish soon, by subscription, for tlie sake of 
his numerous family :— not in pity to that family, but in justice to 
what his friends think the poetic merits of the deceased ; and to 
secure, in the most effectual manner, to those tender connexions 
whose right it is, the pecuniary reward of those merits. li. B.* 



TO DR MOORE. 

Bllisland, 29d March 1789. 

Sir — The gentleman who will deliver this is a Mr Neilson, a worthy 
clergyman in my neighbourhood t and a very particular acquaintance 
of mine. As I have troubled him with this packet, I must turn him 
over to your goodness, to recompense him for it in a way in which 
he much needs your assistance, and where you can effectually serve 
him :— Mr Neilson is on his way for France, to wait on his Grace of 
Qneensberry, on some little business of a good deal of importance to 
him, and he wishes for your instructions respecting the most eligible 
mode of travelling, &c, for him, when he has crossed the Channel. 
I should not have dared to take this liberty with you, but that I am 
told, by those who have the honor of your personal acquaintance, 
that to be a poor honest Scotchman is a letter of recommendation to 
you, and that to have it in your power to serve such a character 
gives yon much pleasure, that I am persuaded in soliciting your good- 
ness in this business I am gratifying your feelings with a degree of 
enjoyment. 

* Poemtf eoiuitling cf MUedlaiuoui Pieces and Two Tragedies. By the late James Mylne, 
at Loch-hill. (Bdinbnrgh, 1700, 8vo.) Bums's name appears on the list of subscribers. 

t Rev. Kdward Neilson, minister of Kirkbean, In the Stewartry of Kir1(cnd bright, fh>m 
178D till his death in 18S4. It may be worth noting what was the ' little business of a good 
deal of importance to him,' which took Mr Neilson to Paris. He had been * presenterl ' to 
the parish of Kirkbean by the Duke of Qneensberry, who had, however, forgotten to send 
'the presentation'— the legal docnment enabling a Presbytery to proceed witli the settle- 
ment of a minister— before he left Scotland. Mr Neilson went in pursuit, but failed to 
And the Dnke. Ultimately a document, signed by the Duke's factor, was accepte<l by the 
Presbytery of DnmfHea aa a legal * presentation.' 
VOL. IIL D 
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The enclosed ode is a compliment to the memory of the late Mrs 
Oswald of Auchencruive. You probably knew her personally, an 
honor of which I cannot boast; but I spent my early years in her 
neighbourhood, and among her servants and tenants I know that she 
was detested with the most heartfelt cordiality. However, in the 
particular part of her conduct which roused my poetic wrath she was 
much less blameable. In January last, on my road to Ayrshire, I had 
put up at Bailie Whigham's, in Sanquhar, the only tolerable inn in 
the place. The frost was keen, and the grim evening and howling wind 
were ushering in a night of snow and drift. My horse and I were 
both much fatigued with the labors of the day, and just as my friend 
the Bailie and I were bidding defiance to the storm, over a smoking 
bowl, in wheels the funeral pageantry of the late great Mrs Oswald, 
and poor I am forced to brave all the horrors of the tempestuous night, 
and jade my horse, my young favourite horse, whom I had just 
christened Pegasus, twelve miles farther on, through the wildest moors 
and hills of Ayrshire, to New Cumnock, the next inn. The powers of 
poesy and prose sink under me when I would describe what I felt. 
SufKce it to say that when a good fire at New Cumnock had so far 
recovered my frozen sinews, I sat down and wrote the inclosed ode. 

1 wa<} at Edinburgh lately and settled finally with Mr Creech ; and I 
must own that, at last, he has been amicable and fair with me. 

RB. 

Dr Moore replied : 

Glittord-strsbt, lOth June 1789. 

Dear Sir— I thank you for the different communications yon have 
made me of your occasional productions in manuscript, all of which 
have merit and some of them merit of a different kind from what 
appears in the poems you have published. You ought carefully to pre- 
serve all your occasional productions, to correct and improve them at 
your leisure ; and when you can select as many of these as will make a 
volume, publish it either at Edinburgh or London, by subscription : on 
such an occasion it may be in my power, as it is very much in my inclina- 
tion, to be of service to you. 

If I were to offer an opinion, it would be that in your future pro- 
ductions you should abandon the Scottish stanza and dialect and adopt 
the measure and language of modem English poetr>\ 

The stanza which you use in imitation of * Christ's Kirk on the Green,* 
with the tiresome repetition of * that day,' is fatiguing to English ears 
and I should think not very agreeable to Scottish. 

All the fine satire and humour of your * Holy Fair' is lost on the English ; 
yet, without more trouble to yourself, you could have conveyed the 
whole to them. The same is true of some of your other poems. In your 
* Epistle to J. Smith,' the stanzas from that beginning with this line 'This 
life, sae far 's I understand ' to that which ends with < Short while it 
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grieves ' are eoRy, flowing, gaily philosophical and of Horatian elegance 
— the language is English, with a few Scottish words, and some of those 
80 harmonious as to add to the beauty ; for what poet would not prefer 
gloavMng to twilight ? 

I imagine that, by carefully keeping and occasionally polishing and 
correcting those verses which the Muse dictates, you will within a year 
or two have another volume as large as the first ready for the press ; and 
this without diverting you from every proper attention to the study and 
practice of husbandry, in which I understand you are very learned, and 
which I fancy you will cliuse to adhere to as a wife, while poetry 
amuses you from time to time as a mistress. The former, like a prudent 
wife, must not show ill-humour although you retain a sneaking kindness 
to this agreeable gipsy and pay her occasional visits, which in no 
manner alienates your heart from your lawful spouse, but tends, on the 
contrary, to promote her interest. 

I desired Mr Cadell to write to Mr Creech to send you a copy of 
Zeluco, This performance has had great success here ; but I shall be 
glad to have your opinion of it, because I value your opinion and 
because I know you are above saying what you do not think. 

I beg you will offer my best wishes to my very good friend, Mrs 
Hamilton, who, I understand, is your neighbour. If she is as happy as 
I wish her, she is happy enough. Make my compliments also to Mrs 
Burns, and believe me to be, with sincere esteem. Dear Sir, Yours, 

J. Moore. 



TO MR WILLIAM BURNS. 

IsLK, March 25th, 1789. 

I have stolen from my corn-sowing, this minute, to write a line to 
accompany your shirt and hat, for I can no more. Your sister Nannie 
arrived here yesternight and begs to be remembered to you. Write me 
every opportunity : never mind postage. My head, too, is as addle as an 
^g this morning, with dining abroad yesterday. I received yours by 
the Mason. Forgive me this foolish-looking scrap of an epistle. I am 
ever, my dear William, yours, Robt. Burns. 

P.S. — If you are not then gone from Longtown, 1*11 write you a 
long letter by this day se'ennight. If you should not succeed in your 
tramps, don't be dejected or take any rash step. Return to us in that 
case and we will court Fortune's better humour. Remember this, I 
charge yoo. R. B.* 



It is a most notable fact in Burns's life that, long before there 
was any national movemenl for the intellectual improvement of 
the humbler classes, he exerted himself to the utmost in that 

* Collated with tbe MS.— in the Wateon collection, National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 
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cause, as far as his own locality was concerned. Already under 
his and Captain RiddeFs care a parish library was about to be 
established in their neighbourhood. Burns took upon himself the 
task of selecting and purchasing books. For this purpose, he 
renewed correspondence with Peter Hill. 

TO MR PETER HILL. 

Blusland, 2d April 1789. 

I will make no excuses, my dear Bibliopolos (God forgive me for 
murdering language ! ), that I have sat down to write you on this vile 
paper, stained with the sanguinary scores of * thae curst horse- leeches o' 
th' Excise." It is economy, Sir ; it is that cardinal virtue, Prudence : so 
I beg you will sit down and either compose or borrow a panegyric : (if 
you are going to borrow, apply to our friend liamsay * for the assistance 
of the author of the pretty little buttering paragraphs of eulogiums on 
your thrice-honored and never-enough-to-be-proised Magistracy — how 
they hunt down a housebreaker witli the sanguinary perseverance of a 
bloodhound — how they out-do a terrier in a badger-hole, in unearthing a 
Resetter of stolen goods — how they steal on a thoughtless troop of Night- 
nymphs as a spaniel winds the unsuspecting Covey — or how they riot o'er 
a ravaged B — dy-house, as a cat does o'er a plundered Mouse-nest — how 
they new- vamp old Churches, aiming at appearances of Piety — plan 
Squares and Colleges, to pass for men of taste and learning, &c., &c., &c. ; 
while old Edinburgh, like the doating Mother of a parcel of rakehelly 
Prodigals, may sing, * Hooly and Fairly,' or cry * Wae 's me that e'er I 
saw ye !' but still must put her hand in her pocket and pay whatever 
scores the young dogs think proper to contract.) I was going to say — 
but this d — mn'd parenthesis has put me out of breath — that yon should 
get that manufacturer of the tinselled crockery of magisterial raputations, 
who makes so distinguished and distinguishing a figure in the Evening 
Courant, to compose, or rather to compound, something very clever on 
my remarkable frugality ; that I write to one of my most esteemecl 
friends on this wretched paper, which was originally intended for the 
venal fist of some drunken Exciseman, to take dirty notes in a miserable 
vault of an ale-cellar. 

O Frugality ! thou mother of ten thousand blessings — Thou Cook of 
fat beef and dainty greens ! Thou Manufacturer of warm Shetland hose 
and comfortable surtouts ! Thou old Housewife, claming thy decayed 
stockings, with thy ancient spectacles on thy aged nose ! ! ! — Lead me, 
hand me in thy clutching palsied fist, up those heights, and through those 
thickets, hitherto inaccessible and impervious to my anxious, weary 
feet — not those damn'd Parnassian crags, bleak and barren, wliere the 

* David Rammy was proprietor of the Edinburgh CouranL Under his management that 
newHpaper la said to have attained a circulation larger than any of its contemporsries in 
Scotland. 
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hungry worshippers of Fame are breathless, clambering, hanging between 
heaven and hell, but these glittering cliffs of Potosi, where the all- 
sufficient, all-powerful deity. Wealth, holds his immediate court of joys 
and pleasures ; where the sunny exposure of Plenty, and the hot walls 
of profusion, produce those blissful fruits of Luxury, exotics in this 
world, and natives of Paradise ! I ! Thou withered Sibyl, my sage Con- 
ductress, usher me into the refulgent, adored Presence I The Power, 
splendid and potent as he now is, was once the puling nursling of thy 
faithful care and tender arms I Call me thy son, thy cousin, thy kins- 
man or favorite, and adjure the god by the scenes of his infant years 
no longer to repulse me as a stranger or an alien, but to favor me with 
hb peculiar. countenance and protection I He daily bestows his greatest 
kindnesses on the undeserving and the worthless — assure him that I 
bring ample documents of meritorious demerits ! Pledge yourself for 
me, that, for the gloiious cause of lucre, I will do any thing, 1^ any 
thing — but the horse-leech of private Oppression or the vulture of public 
Robbery ! ! ! ! 

But, to descend from heroics — what, in the name of all the devils 
at once, have you done with my trunk ? Please let me have it by the 
first canier, except his name l)e Niven ; he is a rascal who im^wsed, or 
would have imposed, on me the other day most infamously. 

I want a ' Shakespear * — let me know what plays your U8e<l copy of 
Bell's 'Shakespear' wants. I want likewise an English dictionary — 
Johnson's, I suppose, is best. [In] these and all my Frose commissions, 
the cheapest is always the best for me. There is a small debt of 
honor that I owe Mr Robert Cleghom, in Saughton Mills, my worthy 
friend and your well- wisher : please give him, and urge him to take it, 
the first time yon see him, ten shillings' worth of any thing you have to 
sell, and place it to my account. 

The library scheme that I mentioned to you is already begun, under 
the direction of Captain Riddel and me ! There is another, in emulation 
of it, going on at Closebum, under the auspices of Mr Menteath of 
Closebum,* which will be on a greater scale than ours. I have likewise 
secured it for you. Captain Riddel gave his infant society a great 
many of his old books, else I had written you on that subject ; but, one 
of these days, I shall trouble you with a Commission for * The Monkland 
Friendly Society.* A copy of T/ie Spectator ^ Mirror, Lounger , Man of 
Feeling , Man of the Worlds Guthrie's Geographical Gramftiar, with some 
religious pieces, will likely be our firat order. 

Write me first post and send me the address of Stuart, Publisher of 
The Star newspaper: this I l)eg particularly, but do not speak of it. 
I *11 expect along with the trunk, my Ainslie's map of Scotland ;t and if 

• Rev. Sir James Stuart-Menteath, Rector of Barrowby, Lincolnshire, who had purchased 
Cloeebum estate from Sir Thomas Kirkiiatrick in 1788. William Stewart was his flictor. 

f SeoUand dratcn and engraved from a Series of Angle* and Astroiumical Ob*ervatUnu ; by 
John Ainslie, Land Surveyor, was published on January 1st, 1789, by John and James 
Aiuslie, Edinburgh. Tlio map measures 6 feet by 5 foet 8 inches. 
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yon could send your boy to Mr Beugo, Engraver : he has a picture of mine 
a-framing, which will be ready by this time. You see the freedom I 
take with you. Please direct any parcels to nie to the care of Walter 
Auld, Saddler, Dumfries. When I grow richer, I will write to you on 
gilt-post, to make amends for this sheet. At present, every guinea 
has a five-guinea errand with, My dear Sir, your faithful, poor bat 
honest, friend, R. B. 

(By Stuart, I mean the famous Stuart who differed with the rest of 
the proprietors and set up by himself. ) 

We now come to a circumstance in Burns's life regarding which 
little information is available. The difficulty of writing the story 
of bis connection with the periodical publications of his day is due 
partly to his extreme reticence, and partly to the fact that last 
century little attempt was made to preserve, for future reference, 
the newspapers of the time. Although Burns had been an occa- 
sional contributor to more than one periodical, it was not until 
early in 1 789 that an offer was made to him to become a regular 
contributor to the press. 

Early in the seventies, Charles and Peter Stuart — who came 
of a family which claimed kindred with the royal house of 
Stuart — left their home in Edinburgh to settle as printers in 
London. In 1778 they were joined by a younger brother, Daniel. 
Charles, the eldest, who had been the school-fellow and intimate 
friend of Robert Fergusson, had an inclination for the stage, and 
became a playwright. Peter and Daniel stuck to printing, and 
were sufficiently successful to be able to start in business for 
themselves. In 1788 the printing of the Morning Post was 
transferred to them. From printers the brothers became editors 
and proprietors.* 

In the same year — three years only after the appearance of the 
more famous Times — Peter resigned his place on the Moiming Post 
to undertake the issuing of the first (daily) evening paper, The 
Star. He had seen in the facilities offered by Palmer's niail- 

* In 1795-6 the Stuarts purchased Tht Grade and the Morning Post. Daniel— then only 
twenty-nine years of age— took charge of the Post, and before many months had passed 
he had gathered round him a brilliant staff of writers, including Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, 
and Wordsworth, and raised his pafMsr to a leading place among the newspajiers of the 
day. He, Perry, and Walter were the three great editors of the end of the eighteenth 
century. Peter superintended The Oracle, also with success. In 1805 he inserted in his 
paper an article expressing sympathy with Lord Melville. He was summoned before the 
House of Commons— charged with Ubel, and taken into custody ; on apologising he wm 
* reprimanded and admonished.' 
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coach a ready means of circulation. He chose as editor Andrew 
Macdonald, a brother Scot and a well-known dramatic writer, and 
gathered round him a staff of young men who soon * made * the 
paper. It continued for many years the leading evening paper 
on the Whig side. Under the title of ITie Star and Evening 
Advertiser, the first number was issued on Saturday, May 3, 1788, 
and (although the name was slightly altered more than once) it 
was published regularly until 1831, when it was incorporated with 
Tlie Albion. It seems to have been while looking round for 
assistance that the proprietor turned to Bums and offered him 
'for communications to the paper, a small salary quite as large as 
his Excise office emoluments.' Burns did not see his way to 
accept such an offer, but promised to be an occasional contributor, 
and Stuart in return sent him his paper. The Poet's thanks were 
expressed in a letter which the proprietor inserted in the issue of 
the 7th May following. 

TO MR PETER STUART. 

[E}vd 0/ ApHl VBO.] 

Mr Printer — Your goodness oppresses me — * Talbot's death was woe 
enough though it Iiad ended there.' 

Your polite exculpation of me in your paper was enough. The paper 
itflelf is more than I can in decency accept of, as I can do little or nothing 
on my part to requite the obligation. For this reason, I am to be at 
liberty to resign your favour at pleasure, without any imputation of 
little pride or pettish humour. 

I have had my usual luck in receiving your paper. They have all 
come to hand except the two which I most wanted, the 17th and 18th, in 
wliich I understand my veraes are. So it has been with me always. A 
damned Star has almost all my life usurpeil my zenith and &quinte<l out 
the cursed rays of its malign influences. In the strong language of the old 
Hebrew Seer — * And l>ehold, "whatsoever he purposeth, it shall not come 
to pass ; and whatsoever he doth, it shall not prosper.' 

Any alterations yon think necessary in my trifles, make them and 
welcome. In political principles, I promise you I shall }ye seldom out of 
the way ; as I could lay down my life for that amiable, gallant, generous 
fellow, our heir-apparent. Allow me to correct the addresses you give 
me : — I am not R. B. , Esq. No Poet, by statute of Parnassus, has a right, 
as an author, to assume Esquire, except he has had the honour to dedi- 
cate, 'by permission,' to a Prince, if not to a King; so I am as yet 
simply, Mr Robert Burns, at your service. The preceding are yours, 
'as you like it.' The Ode is a compliment I paid to that venerable 
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votary of iron avarice and sordid piide^-the late Mrs Oswald of Aachen- 

cniive, N , Ayrshire. The Epitaph ['Epitaph on a Miser,* initialled 

• G. T.*]* is not mine. I must beg of you never to put my name to any- 
tliing I send, except where I myself set it down at the head or foot of 
the piece. I am charmed with your paper. I wish it was more in my 
power to contribute to it; but over and above a comfortable stock of 
laziness, of which, or rather, by which, I am possessed, the regions of my 
fancy are dreadfully subject to baleful east- winds, which, at times, for 
months together, wither every bud and blossom, and turn the whole into 
an arid waste. From which evil, good Lord deliver us ! Amen ! 

R. B. 

In the same column with that letter appeared another as 
preface to the * Ode * — probably the most elaborately severe of all 
Bums's writings. 

Mr Printer — I know not who is the author of the following jioem, 
but I think it contains some equally well- told and just compliments to 
the memory of a Matron who, a few months ago, much against her 
private inclinations, left this good world and twice five good thousands 
per annum behind her. 

We are told, by very respectable authority, that * the rigJUeofis die, and 
none regardeth ; * but as this was by no means the case in ])oint with the 
departed beldam, for whose memory I have the honour to interest myself, 
it is not easy guessing why prose and verse have both said so little on 
the death of the owner of ten thousand a year. 

I dislike partial respect of persons and am hurt to see the public make 
such a fuss when a poor jiennyless gii)sey is consignecl over to Jack 
Ketch and yet scarce take any notice when a purse-proud Priestess of 
Mammon is, by the inexorable hand of death, pinioned in everlasting 
fetters of ill-gotten gold, and delivei*e<l up to that arch-bi*other among 
the finishers of the law, emphatically called, by our Bard, the Hangman 
of Creation. Tim Nfitle. 

ODE 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF MRS OSWALD OF AUCHENCRUI VE. f 

Dweller in yon dungeon dark, 
Hangman of creation, mark ! 
Who in widow-weeds appears, 
Laden with unhonoured years, 
Noosing with care a bursting purse, 
Baited with many a deadly curse ? 

• ProUbly Gavin Tumbull ; 8e« Vol. IV. 

t 'Dec. G, 178S, died at her house in Grttat Geoi^e Street, Westminster, Mrs Oswald, 
widow of Richard Oswald, Esq., of Auchencrtdve.*— Ifa^cuine Ohitxiary. Richard Oswald, 
yuuiigest sou of the Rev. Geoi:ge Oswald of Duuuet, settled iu London and acquired great 
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STROPHE. 

View the witlier'd beldam's face — 
Can thy keen inspection trace 
Aught of Humanity's sweet, melting grace ? 
Kote that eye, 'tis rheum o'ei-flows — 
Pity's flood there never rose. 
See those hands, ne'er stretch'd to save, 
Hands that took — but never gave. 
Keeper of Mammon's iron chest, 
Lo, there she goes, un pitied and unblest 
She goes, but not to realms of everlasting rest ! 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Plunderer of Armies ! lift thine eyes 
(A while forbear, ye toi-t'ring liends), 
Seest thou whose step, unwilling, hither bends ? 
No fallen angel, hurl'd from upper skies ! 
Tis thy trusty, qtumdani Mafe, 
Doom'd to share thy fiery fate — 
She, tardy, hell-ward plies. 

EPODE. 

And are they of no more avail, 
Ten thousand glitt'ring pounds a-year ? 
In other worlds can Mammon fail. 
Omnipotent as he is here? 
0, bitter mock'ry of tho pomjyous bier, 
While down the wretched vital part is driv'n ! 
The cave-lodg'd beggar, with a conscience clear, 
Expires in rags, unknown, and goes to Heav'n. 

The ode illustrates Bums's habit of judging persons and 
things by any casual effect they might exercise in his feelings at a 
time when he was inclined to composition. 

wealth AS a merchant and, afterwards, as a Government contractor during the Seven Tears* 
War. He purchased Auchencruive (parish of 8t Quivox, AynthireX the ancient seat of the 
Cathcarts, about 1759, and lived there nntil his death in 1784. He had married Mary 
Ramsay (only daughter an<l heiress of Alexander Ramsay of Jamaica), tliroiigli whom he 
had acquired large estates in America and the West Indies. On his deatli she removed to 
London, and died there. It was while her body was being taken to St Quivox, to be laid 
beside that of her husband, that the cortege stopped overnight at Sanquliar. Auchen- 
cruire is stUl in poaaession of the Oswald flumily. 
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Allan Cuuninglmm has preserved a pleasanter memorial of one of 
Bunis's Ayrshire journeys : * He had arrived at Wanlockhead on 
a winter day, when the roads were slippery with ice, and Jenny 
Geddes or Peg Nicolson [more likely, Pegasus] kept her [his] feet 
with diiBculty. 'ilie blacksmith of the place was busied with 
other pressing matters in the forge and could not spare time for 
frosting the shoes of the Poet's mare, and it is likely he would 
have proceeded on his dangeraus journey had he not bethought 
himself of propitiating the son of Vulcan with verse. He called 
for pen and ink, and wrote these verses to John Taylor, a ^lei'son 
of influence in Wanlockhead : 

TO MR JOHN TAYLOR.* 

With Pegasus ujxjn a day 

Apollo, weary flying, 
Thro' frosty hills the journey lay, 

On foot the way was plying. 

Poor, slip-shod, giddy Pegasus 

Was but a sorry walker, 
To Vulcan then Apollo gaes 

To get a frosty calker.t 

Obliging Vulcan fell to wark. 

Threw by his coat and bonnet ; 
And did Sol's business in a crack, 

Sol ])ay'd him with a sonnet. 

Ye Vulcan's Sons of Wanlockhead, 

Pity my sad disaster ! 
My Pegasus is poorly shod, 

I '11 pay you like my Master. 

Hamad's, 8 o'clock. ROBT. BURN& 

It is added that, as this poetic note was somewhat enigmatical, 
Mr Sloan sujjplemented it with one in prose, in which he explained 
that *the whole business was to ask the favour of getting the 

* llie MS. of this, with Sloan's letter attached, U now in AUoway Cottage. 

t A horae is said in Scotland to be ' frosted ' or ' shariiened ' when it is ronghshod for 
fhwty weather, by having the e«1geM at the front of the shoes— the calks, calkins, calken, 
or caulkers — turned over so as to grip on slippery ground. 
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horse's shoes sharpened.' Mr Taylor, tlius enh'ghtened, spoke to 
the smith ; the smith flew to his tools and quickly did what was 
required of him. 

Of earlier date than these letters, however, is one the raison 
iVitre of which is given by Burns himself in the Glenriddel 
volume of prose. Altliough the * Address of the Scottish Dis- 
tillers ' appeared in The Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser — 
another London newspaper — it had probably been copied from 
Stuarfs Star* * At the juncture of the king's illness, while the 
Regency Bill was pending, and when every body expected the 
Premier's downfall, Addresses crowded in to him from all quarters ; 
and among the rest, the following ap|)eared in a newsjxi{)er. The 
Addressers, the late Distillers of Scotland, had been lately 
ruined by a positive breach of the Public faith, in a most partial 
tax laid on by the House of Commons, to favour a few opulent 
English Distillers who, it seems, were of vast Electioneering 
consequence.' 

ADDRESS OF THE SCOTTISH DISTILLERS TO THE RIGHT 

HOMBLE. WILLIAM PITT. 

[February 1789.] 

Sir — While pursy Burgesses crowd your gate, sweating under the 
weight of heavy Addresses, permit us, the quondam Distillers in that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland, to approach you, not with venal appro- 
bation, bat with fraternal condolence ; not as what yon just now are, or 
for some time have been, but as what, in all probability, you will shortly 
be. We will have the meiit of not deserting our fHttids in the day of 
their calamity, and you will have the satisfaction of perusing at least 
one honest Address. You are well acquainted with the dissection of 
human nature; nor do you need the assistance of a fellow -creature's 
bosom to inform you that Man is always a selfish, often a perfidious, 
being. This assertion, however the hasty conclusions of superficial 
olwervation may doubt it, or the raw inexperience of youth may deny it, 
those who make the fatal experiment we have done, will feel it. You 
are a Statesman, and consequently are not ignorant of the traffic of these 
Corporation Compliments. The little Great Man who drives the Borough 
to market, and the very Great Man who buys the liorough in that market, 
they two do the whole business ; and you well know they, likewise, have 
their price. With that sullen disdain which you can so well assume, rise, 
illustrious Sir, and spurn these hireling efforts of venal stupidity. They 
are the compliments of a man's friends on the morning of his execution : 

* Stich was the caii« with the Rung 'Anna, thy clmniis my bosom Are,' which appeared 
in Tkt Gazetteer two days after publication in Stuart't Star. 
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they take a decent farewell, resign you to your fate and hurry away 
from your approaching hour. 

If Fame say true and omens be not very much mistaken, You are about 
to make your exit from that world where the sun of gladness gilds the 
path of prosperous men : permit us. Great Sir, with the sympathy of 
fellow-feeling, to hail your passage to the realms of ruin. Whether the 
sentiment proceed from the selfishness or cowardice of mankind is 
immaterial ; but to a child of misfortune, pointing him out those who are 
still more unhappy, is giving him some degree of positive enjoyment. 
In this light, Sir, our downfall may be again useful to you : though not 
exactly in the same way, it is not perhaps the first time it has gratified 
your feelings. It is true, the triumph of your evil star is exceedingly 
despiteful. At an age when others are the votaries of Pleasure or 
underlings in business, you had attained the highest wish of a British 
Statesman ; and, with the ordinary date of human life, what a prospect 
was before you ! Deeply rooted in Royal favour, you overshadowed the 
Land ; the birds of passage which follow Ministerial sunshine through 
every clime of Political faith and manners flocked to your bmnches ; and 
the beasts of the field, the lordly possessors of hills and vallies, crowded 
under your shade. * But behold a watcher, a holy one, came down from 
Heaven, and cried aloud, and said thus : Hew down the tree and cut off 
his branches ; shake off his leaves and scatter his fruit ; let the beasts 
get away from under it and the fowls from his branches ! ' A blow from 
an unthought-of quarter, one of those terrible accidents * which peculiarly 
mark the hand of Omnipotence, overset your career and laid all your 
fancied honours in the dust. But turn your eyes. Sir, to the tragic scenes 
of our fate. An ancient Nation that for many ages had gallantly main- 
tained the unequal stmggle for independence with her much more 
powerful neighbour, at last agrees to a Union which should ever after 
make them one People. In consideration of certain circumstances, it was 
covenanted that the former should enjoy a stipulated alleviation in her 
share of the public burdens, particularly in that branch of the revenue 
called the Excise. This just privilege has of late given great umbrage 
to some interested, powerful individuals of the more potent half of the 
empire, and they have spared no wicked pains, under insidious pretexts, 
to subvert, what they yet dreaded, the spirit of their ancient enemies, 
too mucli openly to attack. In this conspiracy we fell : nor did we alone 
suffer: our Country was deeply wounded. A number of, we will say 
it, reapectAble individuals, largely engaged in tratle, where we were not 
only useftil but absolute necessary to our Country in her dearest interests ; 
we, with all that was near and dear to us, were sacrificed without remorse 
to the Infernal deity of Political Expediency ! Not that sound policy, the 
good of the whole ; we fell to gratify the wishes of dark Envy, and the 
views of unprincipled Ambition ! Your foes. Sir, were avowed : you fell 

• In November 1788-Febniary 1789, the king's insanity and the regency controversy 
seriously threatened Pitt's position, and ho thought of returning to work at the bar. 
lie was triunipliant again iu October 1790. 
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in the face of day : your enemies were too brave to take an ungenerous 
advantage. On the contrary, our enemies, to complete our overthrow, 
contrived to make their guilt appear the villainy of a Nation. Your 
downfall only drags with you your private friends and partizans ; in 
our misery ai-e, more or less, involved the most numerous and the most 
valuable part of the Community— all those who immediately depend on 
the cultivation of the soil, from the landlord of a province down to his 
lowest hind. 

Allow us. Sir, yet further, just to hint at another rich vein of comfort 
in the dreary regions of Adversity : the gratulations of an approving 
conscience. In a certain Great Assembly of which you are a distinguished 
member, panegyrics on your private virtues have so often wounded your 
delicacy that we shall not dbtress you with any thing on the subject. 
There is, however, one part of your public conduct which our feelings 
will not permit us to pass in silence : our gratitude must trespass on your 
modesty : we mean, worthy Sir, your whole behaviour to the Scots 
Distillers. In evil hours, when obtrusive recollection presses bitterly on 
the sense, let that. Sir, come like a healing angel and speak the peace 
to your soul which the world can neither give nor take away. 

We have the honor to be. Sir, your sympathbing fellow-suiferers and 
grateful humble servants, John Barleycorn — Preses. 

Another contribution shows Burns's persistent interest in the 
political movements of his time. In consequence of the illness 
of the king, a Regency Bill was introduced. Fox was for giving 
all power to the Prince of Wales — the proposed regent ; Pitt was 
for restrictions on that power. The Bill had i)a8sed the Commons, 
and been read a second time in the Lords, when it was announced 
that the king was recovering. The Bill was therefore withdrawn. 
The following ode, dated from * Edinburgh, April 7,' and signed 
'Agricola,* was preceded by this note: *As the following fanciful 
verses contain the genuine energy and commanding spirit of Poetry, 
the Printer is happy in communicating them to the Public ; and 
he assures his Readers, notwithstanding they appear under a 
fictitious signature, that they are the production of a Genius who 
ranks very high in the Republic of Letters.' 

ODE TO THE DEPARTED REGENCY-BILL, 1789. 

Blusland, I7t\ March 1789. 

Daughter of Chaos' doting years ! 
Nurse of ten thousand hopes and fears ! 
Whether thy airy, unsubstantial Shade 
(The rights of sepulture now duly paid) 
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Spread abroa<l its hideous form 
On the roaring Civil Storm, 
Deafening din and warring rage 
Factions wild with factions wage ; 
Or under ground, deep-sunk, profound, 

Among the demons of the earth, 
With groans that make the mountains shake, 

Thou mourn thy ill-starred, blighted birth ; 
Or in the uncreated Void 

Where seeds of future-being fight. 
With lessened step thou wander wide. 

To greet thy Mother — Ancient Night,* 
And as each jarring, monster mass is past, 
Fond recollect what once thou wast : 
In manner due, beneath this sacred oak, 
Hear, Spirit, hear ! thy presence I invoke ! 

By a Monarch's heaven-struck fate ! 
By a disunited State ! 
By a generous Prince's wrongs ! 
By a Senate's strife of tongues 1 
By a Premier's sullen pride. 
Louring on the changing tide ! 
By dread Thurlow's powers to awe, 
Rhetoric, blasphemy and law ! 
By the turbulent ocean, 
A Nation's commotion ! 
By the harlot-caresses 
Of borough-addresses ! 
By days few and evil ! 
Thy portion, poor devil ! 
By Power, Wealth, Show ! the gods by men adored ! 
By Nameless Poverty ! (Their hell abhorred !) 
By all they hope ! By all they fear ! 
Hear ! ! ! And Appear ! ! ! 

Stare not on me, thou ghastly Power ; 
Nor grim with chained defiance lour : 

* Milton's ' chaos and ancient night ' again. 
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Xo Babel-stnicture would I build 

Where, Order exil'd from his native sway, 

Confusion may the KEOENT-sceptre wield. 

While all would rule and none obey : 

Go ! to the world of Man relate 

The story of thy sad, eventful fate ! 

And call Presumptuous Hope to hear. 

And bid him check his blind career, 

And tell the sore-prest sons of Care, 
Never, never to despair 1 * 

Paint Charles's speed on wings of fire, 
The object of his fond desire. 
Beyond his boldest hopes, at hand : 
Paint all the triumph of the Portland Band : t 
Mark how they lift the joy-exulting voice ; 
And how their numerous Creditors rejoice : 
But just as hopes to warm enjoyment rise, 
Cry Convalescence ! and the vision flies. 

Then next portray a darkening twilight gloom 
Eclipsing, sad, a gay, rejoicing morn. 
While proud Ambition to th' untimely tomb 

By gnashing, grim, despairing fiends is borne : 
Paint ruin, in the shape of high D[undas], 

Gaping with giddy terror o*er the brow ; 
In vain he struggles, the Fates behind him press. 

And clamorous hell yawns for her prey below : 
How fallen That^ whose pride late scaled the skies ! 
And This^ like Lucifer, no more to rise ! 

Again pronounce the powerful word ; 
See Day, triumphant from the night, restored. 

Then know this truth, ye Sons of Men ! 
(Thus end thy moral tale) 
Your darkest terrors may be vain. 
Your brightest hopes may fail. 

* From Thi Mampu o/AIJMl^ by James Thomson ami David Mallft. 
f Th« (thinl) Diike of Portland was nominal head of the * Coalition Miuiittry ' of 1783. of 
which 'Charles' (Charles James Fox) waa the chief member. 
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A month later we find another communication — this time a 
parody of a psalm — proving that Tlie Star was what Burns had 
said of it — *a blasphemous party newspaper.' Thursday, 23d 
April, was appointed a day of public thanksgiving for the 
recovery of the king. Burns looked on the * whole business as a 
solemn farce of pageant mummery,' and composed some 'Stanzas 
of Psalmody.' 

Kilmarnock, April SO. 
Mr Printer — In a certain Chapel not fifty leagues from the inarket- 
cros.s of this good town, the following stanzas of Psalmody, it is said, 
were coniposcd for, and devoutly sung on, the late joyful solemnity, on 
the 23rd inst. 

0, sing a new song to the Lord ! 

Make, all and every one, 
A joyful noise, ev'n for the king 

His Kestoration. 

The sons of Belial in the land 

Did set their heads together ; 
Come, let us sweep them off, said they 

Like an overflowing river. 

They set their heads together, I say, 

They set their heads together : 
On right, and left, and every hand. 

We saw none to deliver. 

Thou madest strong two chosen Ones, 

To quell the Wicked's pride : 
That Young Man,* great in Tssachar 

The burden-bearing Tribe. 

And him, among the Princes chief 

In our Jerusalem, 
The Judge that *s mighty in Thy law, t 

The Man that fears Thy name. 

• William Pitt. 

t Edward Tharlow, then Lord CThancellor. Pitt and ' flghting Tharlow * had opposed 
(for personal and party reasons} the appointment of a regent armed with all the powere of 
ft king. 
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Yet they, even they, with all their might, 

Began to faint and fail ; 
Even as two howling, ravening wolves 

To dogs do turn their tail. 

Th' Ungodly o'er the Just prevailed. 

For so Thou hadst appointed, 
Tliat Thou might'st greater glory give 

Unto Thine own Anointed. 

And now Thou hast restored our State, 

Pity our kirk also. 
For she by tribulations 

Is now brought very low ! 

Consume that High-Place, Patronage, 

From off thine holy hill ; 
And in Thy fury burn the book 

Even of that man M*Gill.* 

Now hear our Prayer, accept our Song, 

And fight Thy Chosen's battle : 
We seek but little. Lord, from Thee, 

Thou kens we get as little. 

Duncan ^I'Lerrib. 

There is usually printed in Bums's works an ode, entitled 
• Delia,* which, from its lack of force and true feeling, many critics 
have suspected not to be his composition. Allan Cunningham 
tells a feasible-enough-looking story regarding it: *One day when 
the poet was at Brownhill, in Nithsdale, a friend read some verses 
composed after the pattern of Pope's song by a person of quality, 
and said : " Bums, this is beyond you ; the muse of Kyle cannot 
match the muse of London City." The poet took the paper, 
hummed the verses over, an<l then recited "Delia, an Ode."' 
Tliis also seems to have been communicated to Stuart. 

* Kmay on tJu deaih cfJuut Chtitt, by WiUUm M'OiU. (See below, p. 91). 
TOL. IIL E 
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Mr Printer— If the productions of a simple ploughman can merit a 
place in the same paper with Sylvester Otway and tlie other favourites 
of the Muses who illuminate the iitar with the lustre of genius, your 
insertion of the enclosed trifle will be succeeded by future communica- 
tions from— Yours, &c, R. BURNS. 

Ellisland, ntar Dunfiiei, 
l«& May 1789. 

DELIA, AN ODE. 

Fair the face of orient day, 

Fair the tints of op'ning rose ; 
But fairer still ray Delia dawns, 

More lovely far her beauty shows. 

Sweet the lark's wild warbled lay, 

Sweet the tinkling rill to bear ; 
But, Delia, raoro delightful still 

Steal tbine accents on mine ear. 

The flower-ennmour'd, busy bee 

The rosy banquet loves to sip ; 
Sweet the streamlet's limpid laps 

To the sun-brown'd Anib's lip. 

Bnt, Delia, on thy balmy lips 

I^et me, no vagrant insect, rove ; 
let mo steal one liquid kiss, 

For, oil ! my soul is parched witb love ! 
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TO MR WILLIAM BURNS. 

ISLB, \ii\ A^ 178P. 

My dear William — I am extremely sorry at the misfortune of your 
legs ; I l>eg you will never let any worldly concern interfere with the 
more serious matter, the safety of your life and limlNi. I have not time 
in these hurried days U* write you anything other than a mere hiAO (Tye 
letter. I will only repeat my favourite quotation : — 

What proves the hero tmly great 
Is never, never to despair.* 

* Tiu Muttmt ofAlfrtd ia once more drawn upon by the poet. 
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My honse shall be yonr welcome home ; and as I know your prudeuoe 
(wonld to God yon had ruolutian equal to your prudefice /) ; if, any* 
where at a distance from friends, you should need money, you know my 
direction by post. 

The inclosed is from Gilbert, brought by yonr sister Nanny. It was 
unluckily forgot Yours to Gilbert goes by post I heard from them 
yesterday, they are all well. Adieu. R. B. 

TO MR JAMES JOHNSON. 

SLUSLAirD, Uth April 1789. 

DsAR Sir— My trunk was unaccountably delayed in Edinburgh, and 
did not reach me till about ten days ago ; so I had not much time of 
your music I have sent you a list that I approve of, but I beg and 
insist that you will never allow my opinion to overrule yours. I will 
write yon more at large next post, as I, at present, have scarce time to 
subscribe myself, dear Sir, yours sincerely, Robt. Burns. 

Bams had paid a visit this spring to Mr M'Murdo,* at Dnimlan- 
rig Castle, and had been charmed by the kindness of his reception. 
Having occasion soon after to send to Mrs M'Murdo a poem which 
he had recited to her family in an imperfect state, he accompanied 
it with a letter of thanks. 

TO MRS M'MURDO, DRUMLANRIO. 

Bluilaitd, 9nd May 1789. 

Madam— I have finished the piece which had the happy fortune to be 
honored with your approbation ; and never did little Miss, with more 
sparkling pleasure, show her applauded sampler to partial Mamma, than 
I now send my Poem to you and Mr M^Murdo, if he is returned to 
Drumlanrig. You cannot easily imagine what thin-skinneil animals — 
what sensitive plants, poor Poets are. How do we shrink into the em- 
bittered comer of self-abasement when neglected or condemned by those 
to whom we look up ! and how do we, in erect importance, add another 
cubit to our stature on being noticed and applauded by those whom we 
honor and respect ! My late visit to Drumlanrig has, I can tell you, 
Mailam, given me a balloon waft up Parnassus, where on my fancied 
elevation I regard my poetic self with no small degree of complacency. 

Surely with all their sins, the rhyming tribe are not ungrateful 
creatures. I recollect your goodness to your humble guest — I see Mr 
M*Mnrdo adding to the politeness of the Gentleman the kindness of a 
Friend, and my heart swells as it would hurst, with warm emotions and 
ardent wishes ! It may be it is not gratitude, at least it may be a mixed 

* John M'Mnrdo (1*^^1808) was detcen<l<Hl from « family which wm long connecte<l 
with Dnnaeore. Hit fltthftr alao had been chamt>erlain at Dninilanrig. Mra M'Murdo waa 
a danghter of Provoat Blair of Doinfriea. 
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Bensation. That strange, shifting, doubling animal MAN is so generally 
at best, but a negative, often a worthless, creature, that we cannot see 
real Goodness and native Worth without feeling the bosom glow with 
sympathetic approbation. With every sentiment of grateful respect, I 
have the honor to be, Madam, your obliged and grateful humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Elluland, ith May 1789.* 
Von see, Madam, that I am returned to my folio epistles again. I no 
sooner hit on any poetic plan or fancy but I wish to send it to yon ; and 
if knowing and reading them gives half the pleasure to you, tliat com- 
municating them to you gives to me, I am satisfied. 

As I am not devoutly attached to a cei'tain monarch, I cannot say 
that my heart ran any risk of bursting, on Thursday was se'ennight,t 
with the struggling emotions of gratitude. God forgive me for speaking 
evil of dignities ! but I must say that I look on the whole business as 
a solemn farce of fragrant mummery. The following are a few stanzas 
of new Psalmody for that 'joyful solemnity,' which I sent to a London 
newspaper with the date and preface following. 

[Stanzas beginning * O sing a new song to the Lord.'] 

So much for Psalmody. You must know that the publisher of one 
of the most blasphemous party London newspapers is an acquaintance 
of mine, and as I am a little tinctured with Buff and Blue myself, I now 
and then help him to a stanza. 

I have another poetic whim in my head, which I at present dedicate, 
or rather inscribe, to the Rt. Honble. Ch. J. Fox, Esquire ; but how long 
that fancy may hold, I can't say. A few of the first lines I have just 
rough-sketched as follows : — 

SKETCH. 

INSCRIBED TO CHARLES JAMES FOX, ESQ. 

How Wisdom and Folly meet, mix and unite ; 
How Virtue and Vice blend their black and their white ; 
How Genius, th' illustrious father of fiction. 
Confounds rule and law, reconciles contradiction — 
I sing : If these mortals, the critics, should bustle, 
I care not, not I — let the critics go whistle ! 

But now for a patron, whose name and whose glory 
At once may illustrate and honor my story. 

* Dr Ciirrie gave the date of thin letter as 4th April 1789— an Impossible one. 
t The public thanksgiving in St Paul's for the king's recovery from mental derangement 
took place on 28d ApriL 
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Thou first of our orators, first of our wits, 
Tet whose parts and acquirements seem mere lucky liits. 
With knowledge so vast and with judgment so strong. 
No man with the half of 'em e'er went far wrong ; 
With passions so potent and fancies so bright, 
No man with the half of 'em e'er went quite right ; 
A sorry, poor, misbegot son of the muses, 
For using thy name offers fifty excuses. 

€kx>d L— d, what is man ! for as simple he looks, 
Do but try to develop his hooks and his crooks ; 
With his depths and his shallows, his good and his evil, 
All in all he 's a problem must puzzle the devil. 

On his one ruling passion Sir Pope* hugely labours, 
That, like th' old Hebrew walking-switch, eats up its neighbours : 
Mankind are his show-box — a friend, would you know hiiu ] 
Pull the string, ruling passion the picture will show him. 
What pity, in rearing so beauteous a system. 
One trifling particular, truth, should have niiss'd him ; 
For, spite of his fine theoi-etic positions. 
Mankind is a science defies definitions. 

Some sort all our qualities, each to its tribe, 
And think human nature they truly describe ; 
Have you found this or t' other ? there 's more in the wind, 
As by one drunken fellow his comrades you '11 find. 
But such is the flaw, or the depth of the plan, 
In the make of that wonderful creature call'd Mun ; 
No two virtues, whatever relation they claim, 
Nor even two different shades of the same. 
Though like as was ever twin brother to brother, 
Possessing the one shall imply you 've the other, t 

But truce with abstraction, and truce with a Muse 
Whose rhymes you '11 perhaps. Sir, ne'er deign to peruse : 

* Pope'n Euay on Man. 

t The veriM foUowing thia line were first printed, fh>iu Uie manuscript, in tlie second 

AMine ediUon (188yX 
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Will you leave your justings, your jara and your quarrels, 

Contending with Billy* for proud-nodding laurels? 

My much-honor'd Patron, believe your poor poet, 

Your courage, much more than your prudence, you show it : 

In vain with Squire Billy for laurels you struggle ; 

He *11 have them by fair trade, if not, he will smuggle : 

Not cabinets even of kings would conceal 'em, 

He 'd up the back-stairs, and by G — he would steal *em ! 

Then feats like Squire Billy's you ne'er can achieve 'em ; 

It is not, out-do him — the task is, out-thieve him ! 

I beg your pardon for troubling you with the enclosed to tlie Major's 
tenant before the gate ; it is to i^equest liim to look uie out two milk 
cows ; one for myself and another for Captain Riddel of Gleniiddel, a 
very obliging neighbour of mine. John veiy obligingly offered to do so 
for me ; and I will either serve myself that way or at Mauchline fair. 
It happens on the 20th curt., and the Sunday preceding it I hope to have 
the honor of assuring you in person how sincerely I am, Madam, your 
highly obliged and most obedient humble servant, RoBT. Burns. 



TO MR ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM.+ 

Ellisland, Uh May 1789. 

My Dear Sir— Your dutyfree Favor of the 2Gth April I received two 
days ago. I will not say I perused it with pleasure ; that is the cold 
compliment of ceremony ; I perused it, Sir, with delicious satisfaction. 
In short, it is such a letter that not you nor your friend, but the 
Legislature, by express Proviso in their Postage laws, should frank. A 
letter informed with all the glowing soul of friendship is such an honor 
to Human nature, that they should order it free ingress and egress to and 
from their bags and mails, as an encouragement and mark of distinction 
to supereminent Virtue. 

I have just put the last hand to a little Poem which I think will be 
something to your taste. One morning lately, as I was out pretty early 
in tlie fields sowing some grass-seeds, I heard the burst of a shot from a 
neiglibouring Plantation, and presently a poor little wounded hare came 
cnppling by me. You will guess my indignation at the inhuman fellow 
who could shoot a hare at this season, when they all of them have young 
ones ; and it gave me no little gloomy satisfaction to see the poor injured 
creature escape him. Indeed, there is something in all that multiform 
business of destroying, for our sport, individuals in the animal creation 
that do not injui*e us materially, that I could never reconcile to my ideas 
of native Virtue and eternal Right. 

♦ William Pitt 

t Here lint given completely firom the MS.— now in the Observatory at Damfriea. 
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ON SEEING A FELLOW WOUND A HARE 
WITH A SHOT, APlllL 1789. 

Inhuman man ! curse on thy barbarous art, 

And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ! 

May never Pity soothe thee with a sigh, 
Nor ever Pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 

Go live, poor wand'rer of the wood and field, 
The bitter little that of life remains : 
No more the thickening brakes or verdant plains 

To thee or home or food or pastime yield. 

Seek, mangled innocent, some wonted form ; re8ting.i>i«^e 

That wonted form, alas ! thy dying bed, 
Tlie sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head, 

The cold earth with thy blood-stain'd bosom warm. 

Perhaps a mother's anguish adds its woe ; 
The playful pair crowd fondly by thy side : 
Ah, helpless nurslings, who will now provide 

That life a mother only can bestow ? 

Oft as by winding Nith I, musing, wait 
Tlie sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
I '11 miss thee sporting o'er the dewy lawn, 

And curse the ruthless wretch and mourn thy hapless fate. 

[For an important addition to this letter, see Api>endix I.] 

Let me know how you like my Poem. I am doubtful wlietlicr it 
would not be an improvement to keep out the last stanza Imt one, 
altogether.* 

Cleghom is a glorious production of the author of Man.f You, He 
and tlie noble Colonel :t of the Crochallan Fenciblefl, are to me 

Dear as the mddy drops that wann my heart. § 

I have a good mind to make verses on you all, to the tune of ' Three gudo 

fallows ayont yon glen.' By the way, do look in on poor Johnson how he 

comes on. I sent him a list of what / toould chuse for his tliird Volume. 

Adieu 1 God bless you I Kobt. Bukns. 

* It was omitted in the 179S ed. See flniiihed venlou, p. 70. 

t Robert Cl^hom of Saughton Mills. 

t William Dunbar, W.S. 

f ' As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 

Tliat visit my sad heart.'— UiiAKEsPEAas's Julius C<xsar. 
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TO MR WILLIAM BURNS, SADDLER, IN THE SHOP OF MR 
NICHOLSON, NEWGATE STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Ellisland, ^h May 1789. 

My DEAR William— I am happy to hear by yours from Newcastle, 
that you are getting some employ. Remember, 

On Reason build Resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man. 

I had a visit of your old lamllord. In the midst of a drunken frolic 
in Dumfries, he took it into his head to come and see me ; and I took 
all the pains in my power to please and entertain tlie old veteran. He 
is high in your praises, and I would advise you to cultivate his friendship, 
as he is, in his way, a worthy, and to you may be a useful, man. 

Anderson I hope will have your shoes reeuly to send by the waggon 
to-morrow. I forgot to mention the circumstance of making them 
pumps ; but I suppose good calf shoes will be no great mistake. Wattio 
has paid me for the thongs. 

What would you think of making a little inquiry how husbandry 
matters go, as you travel, and if one thing fail, you might try another? 

Your falling in love is indeed a phenomenon. To a fellow of your 
turn it cannot he hurtful. I am, you know, a veteran in these cam- 
paigns, so let me advise you always to pay your particular assiduities 
and try for intimacy as soon as you feel the firat symptoms of passion ; 
this is not only l)est, as making the most of the little entertainment 
which the sportabilities of distant addresses always give, but is the best 
preservative for one's peace. I need not caution you al>out guilty 
anioura — they are bad everywhere, but in England they are the devil. 
I sliall be in Ayrshire about a fortnight. Your sisters send their compli- 
ments. God bless you ! ROBERT Burns.* 



TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ. 

Elusland, lUh May 1789. 

Sir, — Though I intend making a little manuscript-book of my unpub- 
lished poems for Mrs Graham, yet I cannot forliear in the meantime 
sending her the enclosed, which was the production of the other day.f 
In the plea of humanity, the ladies, to their honour be it spoken, are ever 
warmly interested. That is one reason of my troubling you with this ; 
another motive I have is a hackneyed subject in my letters to you — 

* It is possible, though not probable, that Burns may have misdated this letter, and that 
it was written in 1790. Uis brother William is not known positively to have lived in New- 
castle till 1790, although ho was in Longtown in March 1789, and in Morpeth in November 
of the same year. On the other hand, he may have obtained temporary employment iu 
Newcastle before going to Morpeth. 

t Probably the * Verses on seeing a wounded hare.' 
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God help a poor devil who carries about with him a load of gratitude of 
which he cau never hope to ease his shoulders hut at the expense of his 
heart ! I waited on Collector Mitchell with your letter. It happened 
to he oollection-day, so he was very busy ; but he received nie with the 
utmost politeness, and made me promise to call on him soon. As I 
don*t wish to degrade myself to a hungry rook, gaping for a morsel, I 
shall just give him a hint of my wishes. I am going on with a bold 
hand in my farm, and am certain of holding it with safety for three or 
four years ; and I think, if some cursed malevolent star had not taken 
irremoveable possession of my zenith, that your patronage and my own 
priority then as an expectant, should run a fair chance for the division 
I want. By the bye, the Excise instructions you mentioned were not 
in the bundle; but 'tis no matter; Marshall in his Yorkshire^* and par- 
ticularly that extraordinary man, Smith, in his Wealth of Nations^ (ind 
me leisure employment enough. I could not have given any mere man 
credit for half the intelligence Mr Smith discovers in his book. I would 
covet much to have his ideas respecting the present state of some 
quarters of the world that are, or have been, the scenes of considerable 
revolutions since his book was written. Though I take the advantage 
of your goo<lness, and presume to send you any new poetic thing of 
mine, I must not tax you with answers to each of my idle letters. I 
remember you talked of being this way with my honoured friend. Sir 
William Murray, in the course of this summer. You cannot imagine, 
sir, how happy it would make me, should you, too, illuminate my 
humble domicile. You will certainly do me the honour to partake of a 
farmer's dinner with me. I shall promise you a piece of good old beef, 
a chicken or perhaps a Nith salmon fresh from the weir, and a glass 
of good punch, on the shortest notice; and allow me to say that Cin- 
cinnatus or Fabricius, who presided in the august Koman senato and 
led their invincible armies, would have jumped at such a dinner. I 
expect your honours with a kind of enthusiasm. I shall mark the year 
and mark the day, and hand it down to my children's children, as one 
of the most distingubhed honours of their ancestor. 

I have the honor to be, with sincerest gratitude, your obliged nnd very 
humble servant, Kobt. Burns. 



TO LADY BETTY CUNNINGHAM, AT COATES, EDINBURGH.f 

Ellisland, near Dumfries, IbtK May 1789. 

My Lady— Though I claim the privilege your Ladyship's gootlness 
allows me of sending you copies of anything I compose in the way of my 
Poetic Trade, I must not tax you with noticing each of my idle epistles. 

* Wm. Marshall (174&-1818), agriculturist, &c., published Rural Economy qf England in 12 
voU. ; first division (2 vols.) dealing with Norfolk and Suffolk (1787), second division 
(2 ToK, 1788) dealing with Yorkshire. The last division appeared in 17P8. 

t CoatM House is now au Episcopal College, ami absorbed in tlie city of Edinbui^h. 
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The incIoBed piece, pleading the cause of Humanity, is for your Lady- 
ship ; the other, a specimen of the Author's Political Piety, I present 
with my humble respects to the noble Earl to whom I owe my All. 

Though I had no other motive, I would continue to cultivate the 
acquaintance of tlie Muses for the sake of having an opportunity of 
assuring the Noble Family of Glencaim witli what enthusiasm I have 
the lienor to be the grateful creature of their bounty, and their very 
humble Servant, Kobt. Burns. 

Burns's tender affection for animals inspired some of bis best 
verse: witness the ^Farmer's Address to his Mare,' the verses on 
•The Winter Night/ the 'Address to the Mouse/ and several 
other pieces.* He could treat the passion of a Tarn Samson 
jocularly; and it has been stated tliat 'when he visited Mr 
Bushby at Tinwald Downs, he would accompany the gentlemen- 
visi tot's to the field and look on at their sport/ His true feeling 
about field-s^)orts appears, however, to be presented in * The Brigs 
of Ayr:' 

The thundering guns are heard on ev*ry side, 
The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide ; 
The feather'd field-mates, bound by Nature's tie, 
Sires, mothers, children, in one carnage lie : 
(What warm, poetic heart but inly bleeds. 
And execrates man's savage, ruthless deeds I ) 

The poem on the Hare was sent to Dr Gregory, of Edinburgh, 
of whose critical judgment and general character Burns, as we 
have seen, thought very highly. He who had been so lenient 
with Clarinda's versicles chose to be strict with this poem of 
Burns. 

FROM DR GREGORY. 

Edikburoh, 2d Juiu 1780. 

Dear Sir — I take the first leisure hour I could command, to thank you 
for your letter and the copy of verses enclosed in it. As there is real 
poetic merit, I mean both fancy and tenderness, and some happy 
expressions, in them, I think they well deserve that you should revise 
them carefully and polish them to the utmost. This I am sure you- can 

* * Burns had a fkvourite collie at EUisland, with thii legend ou ita collar : Robert Bumm, 
Poet.' — A. Cunningham. 

' His last dog— a fine burly fellow, which sunn ved him some time — was named Thurlow, 
which I suppose the poet had bestowed on him in compliment to the rotigh, manly char- 
acter of the chancellor. Yon remember Thurlow'i famous reply to the Duke of Grafton, 
in which he challenged oomparison with the noble duke as a man. This coald not &il to 
take a strong hold of the feelings of Burns.'— i{. Carruthcrs's MS. 
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do if you please, for you have great command both of expression and of 
rhymes : and you may judge, from the two last pieces of Mrs Hunter's 
poetry * that I gave you, how much correctness and high polisli enhance 
the value of such compositions. As you desire it, I shall with great free- 
dom give yon my most rigorous criticisms on your verses. I wish you 
would give me another edition of them, much amended, and I will send 
it to Mrs Hunter, who, I am sure, will have much pleasure in reacting it. 
Pray ^ve me likewise for myself, and her too, a copy (as much amended 
as you please) of the ' Water-fowl on Loch Turit.' 

The * Wounded Hare ' is a pretty good subject, but the measure or 
stanza you have chosen for it is not a good one : it does not floto well ; 
and the rhyme of the fourth line is almost lost by its distance from the 
first, and the two interposed, close rhymes. If I were you, I would put it 
into a different stanza yet. 

Stanza 1. — The execrations in the first two lines are too strong or 
coarse, but they may pass. * Murder-aiming * is a bad compound epithet 
and not very intelligible. * Blood-stained,' in stanza iii., line 4, has the 
same fault : Bleeding !)06om in infinitely better. You have accustomed 
yourself to such epithets and have no notion how stiff and quaint they 
appear to others and how incongruous with poetic fancy and tender 
sentiments. Suppose Pope had written *Why that blood-stained 
bosom gored,' how would you have liked it ? Form is neither a poetic 
nor a dignified nor a plain common word : it is a mere sportsman's word ; 
unsuitable to pathetic or serious poetry. 

* Mangled ' is a coarse word. ' Innocent,' in this sense, is a nursery 
word ; but both may pass. 

Stanza 4. — 'Wlio will now provide that life a mother only can bestow ' 
will not do at all : it is not grammar — it is not intelligible. Do you 
mean * provide for that life which the mother had bestowed and used to 
provide for?* 

There was a ridiculous slip of the pen, 'Feeling' (I suppose) for 

* Fellow,' in the title of your copy of verses ; but even * fellow ' would be 
wrong : it is but a colloquial and vulgar word, unsuitable to your senti- 
ments. ' Shot ' is improper too. On seeing a person (or a sportsman) 
wound a hare : it is needless to add with what weapon ; but if you think 
otherwise, yon should say toith a fowling-piece. 

Let me tee you when you come to town, and I will shew you some 
more of Mrs Hunter's poems. 

' It mast be admitted,' writes Currie, with his usual naivete, 
Hbat this criticism is not more distinguished by its good sense 
than by its freedom from ceremony. It is impossible not to smile 
at the manner in which the poet may bo supposed to have received 

* Abim Home 0743-1SS1X wife of the celebrated Rurgeon, John Hunter, wu the anthor of 

* My moUiir bids me bind my hair,' and many graceful lyrica. Her Potmu were publiahod 
iaVSOi. 
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it. In fact^ it appears, as the sailors say, to have thrown him 
quite aback. In a letter which he wrote soon after, he says : ' Dr 
Gregory is a good man, but he crucifies me.' And again : ' I 
believe in the iron justice of Dr Gregory \ but, like the devils, I 
believe and tremble.' 
The piece, as the poet finally left it, is as follows : 

ON SEEING A WOUNDED HARE LIMP BY ME, 

WHICH A FELLOW HAD JUST SHOT AT. 

Inhuman man ! curse on thy barb'rous art, 

And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ; 

May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 
Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 

Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field, 

The bitter little that of life remains ! 

No more the thickening brakes and vei*dant plains 
To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 

Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest. 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed ! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head, 

The cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 

Oft as by winding Nith I, musing, wait 
The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
I '11 miss thee sporting o'er the dewy lawn. 

And curse the ruffian's aim and mourn thy hapless fate.* 

The rhyming epistle f which follows was perhaps sent at this 
time to the eldest son of ' old Glenconner,' whose counsel Burns 
had taken in regard to his farm at Ellisland. 

* AUftn Cunningham mentions that the poor hare whose sufferings excited this bnrst of 
indignation on the part of the poet was shot by a lad named James Thomson, son of a 
former near Ellisland. Bums, who was near the Nith at the moment, execrated the young 
man, and threatened to throw him into the water. 

f Although this poem has been generally assigned to the Ellisland period of Bnms's life, 
with which such a line as * For now I 'm grown sae cursed douce ' accords better than with 
any other, it is possible that it may have beon written in If ossgiel. The foct that * My 
auld acquaintance, Nancy' (Mrs Keid of Borquharie), is spoken of as if she were alive, 
although she died— if the Glenconner tombstone in Ochiltree is to be trusted— on 14th 
June 1787, more than a year before Bums went to Ellisland, gives undoubted aupport to* 
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TO JAMES TENNANT OF GLENCONNER 



Auld comrade dear and hrither sinner, 
How 's a' the folk about Glenconner 1 
How do you this blae eastlin wind 
That 's like to blaw a body blind ? 
For nie, my faculties are frozen, 
My dearest member nearly dozen'd. 
I Ve sent you here, by Johnie Simson,* 
Twa sage philosophers to glimpse on : 
Smith, wi' his sympathetic feeling,! 
An' Reid,t to common sense appealing. 
Philosophers have fought and wrangled. 
An' meikle Greek an' Latin mangled. 
Till wi' their logic-jai^on tir'd, 
And in the depth of science mir'd. 
To common sense they now ap|)eal. 
What wives and wabsters see and feel. 
But, hark ye, friend ! I charge you strictly, 
Peruse them, an' return them quickly — 
For now I 'm grown sao cursed douce 
I pray and ponder butt the house : 
My shins, my lane, I there sit roastin', 
Perusing Bunyan, Brown an' Boston, J 
Till by an' by, if I baud on, 
1 11 grunt a real gospel groan : 
Already I begin to try it. 
To cast my e'en up like a pyet 
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the latter theory. On the other hand, the allusion to • Aiichenbay' would appear to be 
opposed to this view, as it is generally understood that John Tennant did not enter upon 
the fkrm of that name imtil he had given up the business of distiller. Hiere seems to be no 
doubt, Aroma letter written by Bums fh>m Ellisland in the end of 1788, that the friend 
of bis youth was then in that business. The question of the date of such a jioem as this 
* Bpistle ' is not of material importance. 

* * Johnie Simson,' whom, as ' poor Simson,' James Tennant Is asked in the fourth last 
line of the poem to ' assist,' is believe<l to have been a dancing-master. The object of the 
epistle was to induce 'the miller' to take Simson round the parinh, and introduce him to 
possible patrons. The result, according to tradition, was ' the biggest dancing-class ever 
known in Ochiltree.' 

t Adam Smith's Theory t^ i\t Morai Sentimenti was published in 1759 ; An Inq\nry into 
Iht Human Afiiui, on the Principlet of Common Sen$e, by Thomas Reid, D.D., in 1764. 

t Banyan's PUgrim,*i Progress, The Self-interprtting Bible of Rev. John Brown of Had- 
dington (1722-87X »nd The Fourfold StaU of Rev. Thomas Boston of Ettrick (1676-1732), 
used to be fbund in every pions Scottish household. 
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Wlien by the gun she tumbles o'er 
riutfring an' gasping in her gore : 
Sae shortly you shall see me bright^ 
A burning an' a shining light. 

My heart-warm love to guid auld Glen, 

The ace an' wale of honest men : choice 

When bending down wi' auld grey hairs 

Beneath the load of years and cares 

May He who made him still sup|K)rt him, 

An' views beyond the grave comfort him ; 

His worthy fam'ly, far and near, 

God bless them a' wi' grace and gear 1 goods* 

My auld schoolfellow, preacher Willie ; 

The manly tar, my ninson-Billie ; crony 

An' Auchenbay, I wish him joy — 

If he 's a parent,* lass or boy, 

May he be dad and Meg the mither^ 

Just five-and-forty years thegither ! together 

An' no forgetting wabster Charlie, 

I 'm tauld he offers very fairly ; 

An' Lord, remember singing Sannock, 

Wi' hale breeks, saxpence an' a bannock;! ''''''^* *!!^„" 

An' next, my auld acquaintance, Nancy, 

Since she is fitted to her fancy, 

An' her kind stars hae airted till her directe<i to 

A good chiel wi' a pickle siller ; fellow— little money 

My kindest, best respects, I sen' it 

To cousin Kate an' sister Janet : 

Tell them, frao me, wi' chiels be cautious, Uu5» 

For, faith, they '11 aiblins fin' them fashions : t^j^^^ 

To grant a heart is fairly civil. 

But to grant a maidenhead 's the devil ; 

* Supporters of the view that the 'Epistle* was written at Mos^iel And ftirther oon- 
flnnation in these two lines, which they maintain were written in anticipation of the birth 
(16th May 1786) of John Tennant's first child Jane. The report goes that when Bums 
was engaged on its composition, he heard that a messenger had arrived at Mauchline fh>iii 
Auchenbay, which was three miles distant, for a midwife. 

t * Fortune ! If thou 11 but gie me still 

Hale breeks. a scone, an' whisky giU.'— ' Scotch Drink.' 
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An' lastly, Jamie, for yonrsel. 

May guardian angels tak a spell. 

An' steer you seven miles south o' hell : 

But first, before you see heaven's glory, 

May ye get monie a merry story, 

Monie a laugh and monie a drink. 

And aye eneugh o* needfu' clink. monwy 

Now fare ye well an' joy be wi' you : 

For my sake this I l)eg it o' you, 

Assist poor Simson a' ye can. 

Ye '11 fin* him just an honest man ; 

Sae I conclude, and quat my chanter,* quit 

Yours, saint or sinner, 

Rob the Ranter.! 



TO MK RICHARD BROWN, PORT-OL ASOO W. 

Mauchlink, 2lst May 1780. 

My dear Friend — I was in the country hy accident, and hearing of 
your Wife arrival, I could not resist the temptation of wishing you joy 
on your retnm — wishing you would write to me before you sail again — 

* Chanter is part of a bagpipe. 

t The varioos alhiaions to the Tennant family in this poem may here be exp1aine<l. Tta 
head, 'Quid Auld Glen,* in, of course, John Tennant (1720-1810), fanner in Glenconner, 
from 1760 to 1780 factor for the Ochiltree property of Eliiabeth, Countesji of Glencaini, and 
the fHend both of Burns and of his father. He was thrice married, and the James Tennant 
to whom this epistle is adilressed was one of the sons of the first marriage. He was five 
years Bums's senior, and having taken the mill at Ochiltree was popularly known as ' the 
miUer.* *]fy auld schoolfellow, preacher Willie,' was William Tennant (1758-1813), the 
eldest son of 'Auld Glen ' by his second wife. Trained for the ministry of the Cliurch of 
Scotland, he became chaplain to the forces in India, published two works based on his 
experiences there— /iidiaa RumrekeM and TkovgXta on th$ Bfftets of the Jiriti^k Government 
on the State of India, and returned to Glenconner, where he died. The ' manly tar, my 
maaon-Billle,' was David Tennant (1762-18S0), third son of Glenconner. He entered the 
merchant service, and so distinguished himself in privateering against the French that he 
was offered a knighthood. He died in Swansea. *Auchenbay' was John Tennant (1700-1858X 
Glenconner's second son by his second wife, who has frequently been alluded to in Vols. I. 
and III. Having tried business, first as a shipbuilder and then as a distiller (see Bums's 
letter to him ftom Ellisland, 22d December 1788, Vol. II. pp. 804-5), he lease<l the fana of 
Anchenbay in Ochiltree parish. He became noted as a skilful and succesMrnl agriculturist, 
and before he died purchased the estate of Creoch, in his native parish. * Meg the mltlier' 
was his wife, Margaret Oolville, whom he marrietl in 1785, and who dial in 182S. * Wabster 
Charlie* was (Jharles Tennant (1768-1838X Glenconner's fourth son by his second wife. 
Sent by his fiither to Kilbarchan to learn weaving, he eutereil the bleaching businesM, 
and nlUinately became founder of the chemical works at St BoUoz, Glasgow, the 
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wishing yon would always set me down as yonr bosom-friend — wishing 
you long life and prosperity, and tliat every good thing may attend you 
— wishing Mrs Brown and your little ones as free of the evils of this 
-world as is consistent with humanity — wbhing you and she were to 
make two at the ensuing lying-in with which Mrs B. threatens very 
soon to favor me — wishing I had longer time to write to you at present ; 
and, finally, wishing that, if there is to be another state of existence, 
Mrs Brown, Mrs Burns, our little ones of both families, and you and I, 
in some snug retreat, may make a jovial party to all eternity ! * 
My direction is at EUisland, near Dumfries. Yours, R. R 



TO MK JAMES HAMILTON, OROCEK, GLASGOW. 

Ellibland, May 26, 1789. 

Dear Sir— I send you by John Glover, Carrier, the above account for 
Mr Tumbull, as I suppose you know his address. I would fain offer, 
my dear Sir, a word of sympathy with your misfortunes; but it is a 
tender string and I know not how to touch it. It is easy to flourish a 
set of high-flown sentiments on the subject that would give great satis- 
faction to— a breast quite at ease ; but, as ONE observes who was very 
seldom mbtaken in the theory of life, *The heart knoweth its own 
sorrows, and a stranger intermeddleth not therewith.' 

Among some distressful emergencies that I have experienced in life, I 
ever laid this down as my foundation of comfort — That he who has lived 
the life of an honest man has by no means lived in vain. 

With every wish for your welfare and future success, I am, my dear 
Sir, Sincerely yours, RoBT. Burns. 



% 



TO MR JOHN M*AULEY, DUMBARTON.t 

Ellislakd, ith Jnnt 1789. 

Dear Sir— Though I am not without my fears respecting my fate at 
that grand, universal inquest of right and wrong, commonly called The 
Last Daj/t yet I trust there is one sin which that arch- vagabond, Satan, 

senior partner in the finn owning which is (1896) his descendtnt, Sir Charles Tennant of 
The Glen, Innerleithen. ' Singing Sannock ' is understood to be Robert Tennant (1774-1841X 
sixth son of Glenconner by Iiis second wife. He also entered the bleaching business, and 
died in Ireland. * My auld acquaintance, Nancy,' was Agnes Tennant, eldest daughter of 
Glenconner. In 1785 she married George Reid of Barquharie, on whose pony Bums rode 
into Eilinbnrgh. According to the family tombstone in Ochiltree churchyard, she died on 
14th June 1787. ' Cousin Kate ' was Katherine, daughter of Alexander Tennant, a younger 
brother of Glenconner. ' Sister Janet ' was Janet Tennant (1766-1843), second daughter of 
Glenconner. She married Andrew Paterson, of Ayr, and died there. 

* Brown was again at home firom Greiuula. 

t Sm Vol. II., p. 18L 
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who, I nndentand, in to be king's evidence, cannot throw in my teeth, 
I mean ingratitude. There is a certain pretty large quantum of kindness 
for which I remain, and from inability, i fear, must still remain, your 
debtor ; but though unable to repay the debt, i assure you, sir, I shall 
ever warmly remember the obligation. It gives me the sincerest pleasure 
to hear by my old acquaintance, Mr Kennedy,* that you are, in inimortnl 
Allan's [Ramsay] language, ' Hale and weel and living ;' and that your 
charming family are well and promising to be an amiable and respectable 
addition to the company of performers whom the Great Manager of the 
Drama of Man is bringing into action for the succeeding age. 

With respect to my welfare, a subject in which you once warmly and 
effectively interested yourself, I am here in my old way, holding my 
plough, marking the growth of my com or the health of my dairy ; and 
at times sauntering by the delightful windings of the Nith, on the 
margin of which I have built my humble domicile, praying for season- 
able weather or holding an intrigue with the Muses, the only gypseys 
with whom I have now any intercourse. As I am entered into the holy 
state of matrimony, i trust my face is turned completely Zion-ward ; 
and as it is a rule with all honest fellows to repeat no grievances, I hoi>e 
that the little poetic licences of former days will, of course, fall under 
the oblivious influence of some good-natured statute of celestial pre- 
scription. In my family devotion, which, like a good Presbyterian, I 
occasionally give to my household folks, I am extremely fond of the 
psalm 'Let not the errors of my youth,' &c, and that other 'Lo, 
children are God's heritage,' &c, in which last Mrs Bums, who, by the 
by, has a glorious 'wood-note wild' at either old song or psalmody, 
joins me with the pathos of Handel's Messiah. K. B. 

Robert Ainslie in his old age was in the habit of relating that 
Bums often quoted with great relish the verses from the 127ih 
psalm in the familiar English translation still current in Scotland : 

Lo, children are God's heritage. 

The womb's fruit his reward : 
The sons of youth as arrows are. 

For strong men's hands prejiared. 
O happy is the man that hath 

His quiver filled with those ; 
They unashamed in the gate 

Shall speak unto their foes. 

He used to add, that a young friend of his, an advocate, who 
afterwards became a judge with the title of Lord Cringletie, 
added greatly to the amusement of a company before which Bums 

* FMhsiM the 0*te) fhctor at DnmfHes House. 
VOL. m. F 
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had one evening repeated the lines, when, with great simplicity, he 
praised them as verses of the poet's own composition. 



TO MR ROBERT A I N S L I E. 

Ellislakd^ Jftnt 8, 1789L 

My dear Friend — I am perfectly ashamed of myself when I look at 
the date of your last. It is not that I forget the friend of my heart and 
the companion of my peregrinations; hut I have heen condemned to 
drudgery heyond sufferance, though not, thank God, heyond redemption. 
I have had a collection of poems hy a lady put into my hands, to prepare 
thetn for the press ; which horrid task, with sowing my com with my own 
hand, a parcel of masons, wrights, plasterers, &c., to attend to, roaming 
on husiness through Ayrshire— all this was against me, and the very first 
dreadful article was of itself too much for me. 

13^A. — I have not had a moment to spare from incessant toil since the 
8th. Life, my dear Sir, is a serious matter. You know hy experience 
that a man^s individual self is a good deal ; hut, helieve me, a wife and 
family of children, whenever you have the honor to he a hushand and a 
father, will shew you that your present and most anxious hours of 
solitude are spent on trifles. The welfare of those who are very dear to 
us, whose only support, hope and stay we are — this, to a generous mind, 
is another sort of more important ohject of care than any concerns 
whatever which centre merely in the individual. On the other hand, 
let no young, unmarried, rakehelly dog among you make a song of his 
pretended liberty and freedom from care. If the relations we stand in 
to king, country, kindred and friends he any thing hut the visionary 
fancies of dreaming metaphysicans ; if religion, virtue, magnanimity, 
generosity, humanity and justice l>e aught hut empty sounds ; then the 
man who may be said to live only for others, for the beloved, honorable 
female whose tender, faithful embrace endears life, and for the helpless 
little innocents who are to be the men and women, the worshippers of 
his God, the subjects of his king, and the support, nay, the very vital 
existence, of his country, in the ensuing age; — compare such a man 
with any fellow whatever, who, whether he bustle and push in business 
among laborei-s, clerks, statesmen ; or whether he roar and rant, and 
drink and sing in taverns — a fellow over whose grave no one will breathe 
a single heigh-ho, except from the cobweb-tie of what is called good- 
fellowship — who has no view nor aim but what terminates in himself — if 
there be any grovelling, earthborn wretch of our species, a renegade to 
common sense, who would fain believe that the noble creature Man is no 
better than a sort of fungus, generated out of nothing, nobody knows 
how, and soon dissipating in nothing, nobody knows where — such a 
stupid beast, such a crawling reptile, might balance the foregoing 
unexaggerated comparison, but no one else would have the patience. 
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Forgive nie, my dear Sir, for this long silence. To make you amends^ 
I shall send you soon, and, more encouraging still, without any postage, 
one or two rhymes of my later manufacture. K. B. 



While residing at Ellisland, Bums with his family attended 
Dunscore church. The minister, Rev. Joseph Kirkpatrick, was 
a zealous Calvinist, and therefore not a favourite with the poet. 
This appears from a letter 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Ellisland, 21«I Jwu 1789. 

Dear Madam — ^Will you take the effusions, the miserable effusions, of 
low spirits, just as they flow from their bitter spring ? I know not of any 
particular cause for tliis worst of all my foes besetting me, but for some 
time my soul has been beclouded with a thickening atmosphere of evil 
imaginations and gloomy presages. . . . 

Monday evening. 

I have just heard Mr Kirkpatrick give a sermon. He is a man famous 
for his benevolence, and I revere him ; but from such ideas of my Creator, 
good Lord deliver me ! Religion, my honored friend, is surely a simple 
business, as it equally concerns the ignorant and the leanied, the poor 
and the rich. That there is an incomprehensible Great Being, to whom 
I owe my existence, and that he must be intimately acquainted with the 
operations and progress of the internal machinery and consequent out- 
ward deportment of this creature which he has made : these are, I think, 
self-evident propositions. That there is a real and eternal distinction 
between virtue and vice, and, consequently, that I am an accountable 
creature ; that from the seeming nature of the human mind, as well as 
from the evident imperfection, nay, positive injustice, in the administra- 
tion of affairs, both in the natural and moral worlds, there must be a 
retributive scene of existence beyond the grave, must, I think, be 
allowed by every one who will give himself a moment's reflection. I 
will go further, and affirm that from the sublimity, excellence and 
purity of his doctrine and precepts, unparallele^l by all the aggregated 
wisdom and learning of many preceding ages, though, to appearance^ 
he himself was the obscurest and most illiterate of our species ; therefore 
Jesus Christ was from God. . . . 

Whatever mitigates the woes or increases the happiness of others, 
this is my criterion of goodness ; and whatever injures society at large 
or any individual in it, this is my measure of iniquity. 

What think you. Madam, of my creed? I trust that I have said 
nothing that will lessen me in the eye of one whose good opinion I value 
almost next to the approbation of my own mind. R. B. 
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TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ. 

Ellulamd, iUt Jviy 1789. 

Sir— The language of gratitude has been so prostituted by servile 
adulation and designing flattery, that I know not how to express myself 
when I would acknowledge the receipt of your last letter. I beg and 
hope, ever-honoui'ed 

* Friend of my life ! true patron of my rhymes,* 

that you will always give nie credit for the sincerest, chastest gratitude ! 
The callous hypocrite may be louder than I in his grateful professions — 
professions which he never felt; or the selfish heart of the covetous may 
pocket the bounties of beneficence with more rejoicing exultation ; but 
for the brimful eye, springing from the ardent throbbings of an honest 
bosom, at the goodness of a kindly active benefactor and politely 
generous friend, I dare call the Searcher of hearts and Author of all 
goodness to witness how truly these are mine to you. 

Mr [Collector] Mitchell did not wait my calling on him, but sent me a 
kind letter giving me a hint of the business, and on my waiting on 
him yesterday, he entered with the most friendly ardour into my 
views and interests. He seems to think, and from my own private 
knowledge I am certain he is right, that removing tlie officer who 
now does, and for these many years has done, duty in the division 
in the middle of which I live, will be productive of at least no 
disadvantage to the revenue, and may likewise be done >vithout any 
detriment to him. Should the Honourable Board think so, and 
should they deem it eligible to appoint me to officiate in his 
present place, I am then at the top of my wishes. The emoluments 
of my office will enable me to carry on and enjoy these improve- 
ments in my farm, which, but for this additional assistance, I might 
in a year or two have abandoned. Should it be judged improper to 
place me in this division, I am deliberating whether I had not better 
give up my farming altogether and go into the Excise whenever I can 
find employment. Now that the salary is £50 per annum, the Excise is 
surely a much superior object to a farm which, without some foreign 
assistance, must, for half a lease, be a losing bargain. The worst of it 
is, I know there are some respectable characters who do me the honour to 
interest themselves in my welfare and behaviour, and as leaving the 
farm so soon may have an unsteady, giddy-headed appearance, I had 
perhaps better lose a little money than hazard such people's esteem. 

You see, sir, with what freedom I lay before you all my little matters 
— little indeed to the world, but of the most important magnitude to me. 
You are so good, that I trust I am not troublesome. I have heard and 
read a good deal of philanthropy, generosity, and greatness of soul, 
and when rounded with the flourish of declamatory periods, or poured in 
the mellifluence of Parnassian measure, they have a tolerable effect on a 
musical ear; but when these high-sounding professions are compared 
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with the very act and deed as it U usually performed, I do not think 
there is anytliiug in or belonging to human nature so baldly dispropor- 
tionate. In fact, were it not for a very few of our kind, among whom an 
honoured friend of mine, that to you, sir, I will not name, is a distinguished 
individual, the very existence of magnanimity, generosity and all their 
kindred virtues, would be as much a question among metaphysicians as 
the existence of witchcraft. Perhaps the nature of man is not so much 
to blame for all this, as the situation in which, by some miscarriage or 
other, he is placed in this worlcL The poor, naked, helpless wretch, 
with such voracious appetites and such a famine of provision for them, is 
under a cursed necessity of turning selfish in his own defence. Except 
here and there a scelerat, who seems to be a scoundrel from the womb 
of original sin, thorough -paced selfishness is always a work of time. 
Indeed, in a little time, we generally grow so attentive to ourselves and 
so regardless of others, that I have often in poetic frenzy looked on this 
world as one vast ocean, occupied and commoved by innumerable vor- 
tices, each whirling round its centre, which vortices are the children of 
men ; and that the great design and merit, if I may say so, of every 
particular vortex consists in how wide it can extend the influence of its 
circle, and how much floating trash it can suck in and absorb. 

I know not why I have got into this preaching vein, except it be to 
shew you, sir, that it is not my ignorance, but my knowledge, of mankind 
which makes me so much admire your goodness to your humble servant. 

I hope this will find my amiable young acquaintance, John, recovered 
from his indisposition, and all the members of your charming fireside 
well and happy. I am sure I am anxiously interested in all their 
welfares ; I wish it with all my soul, nay, I believe I sometimes catch 
myself praying for it. I am not impatient of my own impotence under 
that immense debt which I owe to your goodness, but I wish and beseech 
that Being who has all good things in His hands, to bless and reward 
you with all those comforts and pleasures which He knows I would 
bestow on you, were they mine to give. 

I shall return your books very soon. I only wish to give Dr Smith 
one other perusal, which I will do in two or three days. I do not think 
that I must trouble you for another cargo, at least for some time, as I 
am going to apply to Leadbetter and Symons * on Gauging, and to study 
my sliding rule, Brannan*s rule, &c., with all possible attention. 

An apology for the impertinent length of this epistle would only add 
to the evil. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your deeply indebted, humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 

Helen Maria Williams, t who had been introduced to Burns by 
Dr Moore, sent him, in June 1787, a letter enclosing some poems 

* Charles Leadbetter, The Royai Gauger (1789); Jelinger Symons, Index to the ExciM 
la wt (1771). 
f See note. Vol. II., p. 41. 
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which Moore had addressed to herself. She told Burns that, from 
her mother being a Scotchwoman, she had been enabled to under- 
stand the language of the Ayrshire bard, * had read his poems with 
satisfaction, and shared the triumph of his country in producing 
his laurels.' She had sent him a poem of her own on the slave- 
trade. Bums criticised it in his next letter to her. 



TO MISS WILLIAMS, LONDON. 

Eluslamd [AugutS\ 1789. 

Madam— Of the many problems in the nature of that wonderful 
creature, man, this is one of the most extraordinary, that he shall go on 
from day to day, from week to week, from month to mouth, or perhaps 
from year to year, suffering a hundred times more in an hour from the 
impotent consciousness of neglecting what he ought to do, than the very 
doing of it would cost him. I am deeply indebted to you, first, for a 
most elegant poetic compliment ; then, for a polite, obliging letter ; and, 
lastly, for your excellent poem on the slave-trade ; and yet, wretch that 
I am I though the debts were debts of honour and the creditor a lady, I 
have put off and put off even the very acknowledgment of the obligation, 
until you must indeed be the very angel I take you for, if you can 
forgive me. 

Your poem I have read with the highest pleasure. I have a way when- 
ever I read a book — I mean a book in our own trade, madam, a poetic 
one — and when it is my own property, that I take a pencil and mark at 
the ends of verses or note on margins and odd paper, little criticisms of 
approbation or disapprobation as I penise along. I will make no 
apology for presenting you with a few unconnected thoughts that 
occurred to me in my repeated perusals of your poem. I want to shew 
you that I have honesty enough to tell you what I take to be truths, 
even when they are not quite on the side of approbation ; and I do it in 
the firm faith that yon have equal greatness of mind to hear them with 
pleasure. 

I know very little of scientific criticism ; so all I can pretend to in that 
intricate art is merely to note, as I read along, what passages strike me 
as being uncommonly beautiful, and where the expression seems to be 
perplexed or faulty. 

The poem opens finely. There are none of those idle prefatory lines 
which one may skip over before one comes to the subject. Verses 9th and 
10th in particular — 

Where ocean's unseen botmd 
Leaves a drear world of waters round — 

are truly beautiful. The simile of the hurricane is likew^ise fine ; and 
indeed, beautiful as the poem is, almost all the similes rise decidedly 
above it. From vers^e 3l8t to verse 50th is a pretty eulogy on Britain. 
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Veree d6th, ' That foal drama deep with wrong/ is nobly expressive. 
Verse 46th, I am afraid, is rather an worthy of the rest : * to dare to feel ' 
is an idea that I do not altogether like. The contrast of valour and 
mercy, from the 46th verse to the 50th, is admirable. 

Either my apprehension is dull or there is sometliing a little confused 
in the apostrophe to Mr Pitt. Verse 56th is the antece<lent to verses 
57th and 58tb, but in verse 58th the connection seems ungrammatical : — 

Powers ♦ » » 

• • • • 

With no gradations marked their flight, 
Bat rose at onoe to glory's height 

' Ris'n ' should be the word, instead of ' rose.' Try it in prose. Powers 
— their flight marke<l by no gradations, but [the same powers] risen at 
once to the height of glory. Likewise, verse 53d, * For this,* is evidently 
meant to lead on the sense of the verses 50th, 60th, 61st and 62d ; but 
let us try how the thread of connection runs — 

For this • • • 

• • • • 

The deeds of mercy, that embrace 
A distant sphere, an alien race, 
Shall virtue's lips record, and claim 
The fairest honours of thy name. 

I beg pardon if I misapprehend the matter, but this appears to me the 
only imperfect passage in the poem. The comparison of the sunbeam is 
fine. 

The compliment to the Duke of Richmond is, I hope, as just as it is 
certainly elegant. The thouglit. 

Virtue • • • 

• • • • 

Sends from her unsullied source, 

The geios of thought their purest force, 

is exceedingly beautiful. The idea, from verse 81st to the 85th, that the 
' blest decree ' is like the beams of morning ushering in the glorious day 
of liberty, ought not to pass unnoticed or unapplaudeil. From verse 
85th to verse 108th is an animatecl contrast l>etween the unfeeling 
selfishness of the oppressor on the one hand and the misery of tlie 
captive on the other. Verse 88th might perhaps be amended thus : * Nor 
ever gifiY her narrow maze.' We are said to jhiss abound, but we quit 
a maze. Verse 100th is exquisitely beautiful — 

They, whom wasted blessings tire. 

Verse 110th is, I doubt, a clashing of metaphors ; * to load a span' is, I 
am afraid, an unwarrantable expression. In vei-se 114th, 'Cast the 
universe in shade,' is a fine idea. From the 115th verse to the 142<1 is a 
striking description of the wrongs of the poor African. Verse 120th, 
* The load of unremitted pain,' is a remarkable, strong expression. The 
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address to the advocates for abolishing the slave-trade, from verse 14dd 
to Terse 206th, is animated with the true life of genial. The picture of 
oppression— 

While she links her impious chain. 
And cslcoUtes the price of psin ; 
Weighs agony in sordid scales. 
And marks if life or death prevails — 

is nobly executed. 

What a tender idea is in verse 180th ! Indeed, that whole description 
of home may vie with Thomson's description of home, somewhere in the 
beginning of his ' Autumn.' I do not remember to have seen a stronger 
expression of misery than is contained in these verses — 

Condemned, severe extreme, to live 
When all is fled that Ufe can give. 

The comparison of our distant joys to distant objects is equally original 
and striking. 

The character and manners of the dealer in the infernal traffic is a well 
done, though a horrid, picture. I am not sure how far introducing the 
sailor was right; for though the sailor's common characteristic is 
generosity, yet in this case he is certainly not only an unconcerned 
witness, but in some degree an efficient agent in the business. Verse 
224th is a nervous . . . expression— ' The heai-t convulsive anguish 
breaks.' The description of the captive wretch when he arrives in the 
West Indies is carried on with equal spirit. The thought that the 
oppressor's sorrow on seeing the slave pine, like the butchers regret 
when his destined lamb dies a natural death, is excee<lingly fine. 

I am got so much into the cant of criticism that I begin to be 
afraid lest I have nothing except the cant of it; and instead of 
elucidating my author, am only benighting myself. For this reason, 
I will not pretend to go through the whole poem. Some few remain- 
ing beautiful lines, however, I cannot pass over. Verse 280th is the 
strongest description of selfishness I ever saw. The comparison in 
verses 285tli and 286th is new and fine ; and the line, • Your arms to 
penury you lend,' is excellent 

In verse 317th, * like ' should ceiiainly be ' as ' or < so ; ' for instance— 

His sway the hardened bosom leads 
To cruelty's remorseless deeds : 
As [oTf so) the bine Ughtning when it springs 
With fnry on its livid wings. 
Darts on the goal with rapid force. 
Nor heeds that ruin marks its coarse. 

If you insert the word * like ' where I have placed *as,* you must alter 
•darts* to 'darting' and * heeds* to 'heeding,' in order to make it 
grammar. A tempest is a favourite subject with the poets, but I do not 
remember anything, even in Thomson's * Winter,' superior to your 
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verses from the 347th to the 35l8t Indeed, the last simile, 1)eginiiing 
with * Fancy may dress/ &c., and ending with the 350th verse, is, in 
my opinion, tlie most beautiful passage in the poem ; it would do 
honor to the greatest names that ever graced our profeKxion. 

I will not beg your pardon, madam, for these strictures, as my con- 
science tells me that for once in my life I have acted up to the duties 
of a Christian, in doing as I would be done by. 

I had lately the honour of a letter from Dr Moore, where he tells 
me that he has sent me some books; they are not yet come to hand, 
but I hear they are on the way. 

Wishing you all success in your progress in the path of fame, and 
that you may equally escape the danger of stumbling, through in- 
cautious speed, or losing gi*ound, through loiteiiug neglect, I am, &c., 

K B. 



Miss Williams replied : 

7th Augua 1780. 

Dear Sir — I do not lose a moment in returning you my sincere 
acknowledgments for your letter and your criticism on my poem, which 
is a ver>' flattering proof that you have read it with attention. I think 
your objections are perfectly just, except in one instance. 

You have, indeed, been veiy profuse of paneg}'ric on my little per- 
formance. A much less |>ortion of applause from yon would have l^een 
gratifying to me, since I think its value depends entirely upon the 
source from whence it proceeds — the incense of praise, like other incense, 
is more grateful from the quality than the quantity of the odour. 

I hope you still cultivate the pleasures of poetry, which are precious 
even independent of the rewards of fame. Perhaps the most valuable 
property of poetry is its power of disengaging the mind from worldly 
cares, and leading the imagination to tlie lichest spiings of intellectual 
enjoyment ; since, however frequently life may be chequered with gloomy 
scenes, those who truly love the Muse can always find one little patli 
adorned with flowers and cheered by sunshine. 

Bunis's 8UC0C8S in print was the signal for the issue of an 
extraordinary number of volumes of * nonsense under the name of 
Scottish poetry.' Never at any previous time had Scotland been 
80 inundated. The mania raged all over the country — as far north 
as Aberdeen — but was worst in the West. From the "Wilson 
Press at Kilmarnock were issued volumes of Poems by Burns's old 
acquaintances Lapraik and Sillar. Burns had assisted in procuring 
subscribers for Sillar's volume.* 

* Poems, by DAvid Sillar (Kilmarnock, 1780, 8vo), contains a poem to Bums and aI»o 
Bums'* Second EpUOe to Davie. (See Vol. I., pp. 210-212.) 
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TO MR DAVID SILLAR, MERCHANT, IRVINE. 

Bllisland, near Dvm/rieSt 6th Angnst 1789. 

My DEAR Sir— I was half in thoughts not to have written to you at 

all, by way of revenge for the two d d business letters you sent me. 

I wanted to know all about your Publication — what were your views, 
your hopes, fears, etc, etc., in commencing poet in print. In short, I 
wanted you to write to Robin like his old acquaintance Davie; and 
not in the style of Mr Tare to Mr Tret : — * Mr Tret — Sir, This comes to 
advise you that fifteen barrels of herrings were, by the blessing of God, 
shipped safe on board the 'Lovely Janet,' Q.D.C., Duncan M'Leerie, 
master, etc., etc* 

I hear you have commenced married man — so much the better for it. 
I know not whether tlie Nine Gypsies are jealous of my Lucky ; * but 
they are a good deal shyer since I could boast the important relation of 
Husband. 

I have got, I think, about eleven subscribers for your book. When 
you send Mr Anld, in Dumfries, his copies, you may with them pack me 
eleven ; should I need more, I can write you ; should they be too many, 
they can be returned. My best compliments to Mrs Sillar, and believe 
me to be, dear David, ever yours, ROBT. BURNS. 

In his rides between Nithsdale and Ayrshire, Bums had several 
times visited a small laird or yeoman, named Logan, styled 'of 
Knockshinnocb,' but residing at Laight, both of which places are 
in the beautiful Yale of the Afton.f Another laird, Johnston of 
Clacklcith, residing in the same valley, had likewise formed the 
acquaintance of Burns on these occasions. 



TO MR JOHN LOOAN. 

Ellisland, near Dumfries^ 7th Avg. 1789. 

Dear Sir — I intended to have written you long ere now, and as I told 
you I had gotten three Btanzas and a half on my way in a poetic epistle 
to you ; but that old enemy of all good worksy the devil, threw me into 
a prosaic mire, and for the soul of me I cannot get out of it I dare not 
write you a long letter, as I am going to intrude on your time with a 
long ballad. I have, as you will shortly see, fmishetl 'The Kirk's 
Alarm ; ' but, now that it is done and that I have laughed once or twice 
at the conceits in some of the stanzas, I am determined not to let it get 

* Bums is here playfully alluding to hiH own wife. ' Lucky ' is generally applietl to the 
keeper of an inn. 
t See Vol. I., \\ S84. 
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into the public ; so I send you this copy, the first that I have sent to 
Ayrshire, except some few of the stanzas which I wrote off in embryo for 
Gavin Hamilton, under the express provision and request that you will 
only read it to a few of us, and do not on any account give, or permit to 
be taken, any copy of the ballad. If I could be of any service to Dr 
M*GiIl, I would do it^ though it should be at a much greater exi>ense 
than irritating a few bigoted priests, but I am afraid serving him in 
his present embarrcu is a task too hard for me. I have enemies enow, 
God knows, though I do not wantonly add to the number. Still, as 
I think there is some merit in two or three of the thoughts, I send it 
to yon as a small, but sincere, testimony how much, and with what 
respectful esteem, I am, dear Sir, your obliged humble servant, 

R.B. 



The poem alluded to was a satire evoked by an ecclesiastical 
case in which Burns was strongly moved to take a side by two 
motives — personal friendship and his sympathy with heterodoxy. 
Dr William M*Gill, one of the two ministers conjoined in the 
parochial charge of Ayr, had published, in 1786, A Practical Essay 
on the Death of Jesus CJirist^ in Two Parts; containing, 1, the 
History, 2, the Doctrine of his Death, which was supposed to 
inculcate both Arian and Socinian principles, and provoked many 
severe censures from the more orthodox party in the Church. 
M'Gill remained silent under the attacks of his opponents, till 
Dr William Peebles, of Newton-upon-Ayr, a neighbour, and up 
to that time a friend, in preaching a centenary sermon on the 
Revolution, November 5, 1788, denounced the essay as heretical, 
and the author as one who ' with one hand received the privileges 
of the Church, while with the other he was endeavouring to 
plunge the keenest poniard into her heart.' M'Gill published a 
defence, which led, in April 1789, to the case being taken up by 
the Presbytery of Ayr, and subsequently by the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr. The General Assembly in the following May remitted 
to a Committee of fifteen ministers and ten elders (including * Holy 
Willie *) to draw up an abstract of objectionable passages from the 
book, and lay it before the Presbytery. Meanwhile, the public 
out of doors was deeply agitated by the question, and the strife 
between the liberal and the zealous party in the Church reached 
a painful climax. It was now that Burns took up the pen in 
behalf of M'Gill^ whom he looked on as a worthy and enlightened 
man suffering persecution. 
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THE KIRK'S ALARM-A BALLAD. 
Tune — Come rouses brother Sportsmen, 

Orthodox, Orthodox, who believe in John Knox, 
Let ine sound an alarm to your conscience : 

There 's a heretic blast has been blawn i' the west, 
That ' what is not sense must be nonsense,* 
Orthodox ! That ' what is not sense must be nonsense.' 

Doctor Mac,* Doctor Mac, ye should stretch on a rack. 
To strike evil-doers wi' terror ; 

To join Faith and Sense, upon any pretence. 
Was heretic, damnable error, 
Doctor Mac ! Twas heretic, damnable error. 

Town of Ayr,t town of Ayr, it was rash, I declare^ 

To meddle wi' mischief a-brewing ; 
Provost John is still deaf to the Cliurch*s relief. 

And orator Bob I is its ruin, 

Town of Ayr ! Yes orator Bob is its ruin. 

D'rymple mild, D'rymple mild,§ tho' your heart's like a child, 

And your life 's like the new-driven snaw, 
Yet that winna save ye, old Satan must have ye. 

For preaching that three 's ane and twa, 

D'rymple mild I For preaching that three *s ane and twa. 

* Dr N'Gill was a Socinian or Unitarian in principle, though not a student of the works 
of Bocinus [see below], none of whose works he had ever read. He was a strange mixture 
of simplicity and stoicism. He seldom smiled, but often set the table in a roar by bin 
quaint remarks. He was inflexibly regular in the distribution of his time : he studied so 
much every day, and took his walk at the same hour in all sorts of weather. He played 
at golf a whole twelvemonth without the omission of a single week-day, except the three 
on which there were religious servicer at the time of the communion. His views of many 
of the dispensations of Providence were widely different from those of the bulk of society. 
A friend told him of an old clergyman, an early companion of his own, who, having entered 
the pulpit in his canonicals, and being about to commence service, fell back and expired 
in a moment. Dr M'Gill clapped his hands together, and said : 'That was very desirable ; 
he lived all the days of his life.' The morning after a domestic calamity of the most 
harrowing kind, the reverend doctor, to the surprise of his flock, officiated in church 
with his usual serenity. He conversed on self*murUer with the coolness of a Roman 
philosopher. 

t When Dr M'GiU's case flrst came before the Sjmod, the magistrates of Ayr published 
an advertisement in the newsiiaperH, bearing wanu testimony to the excellence of the 
defender's character and to their appreciation of his services as a pastor. 

I It is scarcely necessary to say that 'Provost John' is John Ballantyne. and * orator 
Bob' Robert Aiken. 

f Rev. Dr William Datrymple, senior minister of the coUegiate chai^ge of A^t— a man 
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Calvin's sons, Calvin's sons, seize your spiritual guns, 
Ammunition ye never can need ; 

Your hearts are the stuff will be powder enough, 
And your skulls are a storehouse o' lead, 
Calvin's sons, and your skulls are a storehouse o' lead. 

Kumble John,* Rumble John, mount the steps with a groan, 
Cry, the book is >vith heresy cramm'd ; 

Then lug out your ladle, deal brimstone like aidle, muck-wat«r 

And roar every note o' the Damn'd, 
Rumble John, and roar every note o' the Damn'd. 

Simper James,! Simper James, leave the fair Killie dames. 
There *s a holier chase in your view ; 

I '11 lay on your head that the Pack ye '11 soon lead, 
For Puppies like you there 's but few. 
Simper James, for Puppies like you there 's but few. 

Singet Sawnie, J Singet Sawnie, are ye herding singed— hoarding 
the Penny, 

Unconscious what danger awaits t 
With a jump, yell and howl, alarm every soul, 

For Hannibal 's just at your gates, 

Singet Sawnie ! For Hannibal 's just at your gates. 

Poet Willie, § Poet Willie, gie the Doctor a volley, 
Wi' your * liberty's chain ' and your wit ; 

O'er Pegasus' side ye ne'er laid a stride. 
Ye only stood by where he sh — , 
Poet Willie ! Ye only stood by where he sh — . 

Barr Steenie, || Barr Steenie, what mean ye ? what mean ye ? 
If ye '11 meddle nae mair wi' the matter, 

of extnordimtry benevolence. It Ir related that, one day meeting an almost naked beggnr 
in the country, he took off his coat and waiHtcoat, gave the latter to the poor man, then 
put on hifl coat, bnttoned it up, and walked home. He died in 1S14. His connection with 
Bums will be dealt with in the final volume of this work. 
* Rev. John Russell, celebrated in ' The Holy Fair.' 

t Rev. James Mackinlay, minister of Kilmarnock, the hero of 'The Ordination/ 
} Rev. Alexander Moodie, of Riccarton, one of the heroes of ' The Twa Henls.' 
f Rev. William Peebles (see note, Vol. I., p. 86S) had excited some ridicule by a line in 
a poem on the Centenary of the Revolution : 

* And bonnd in Liberty's endearing chain.* 
I Rev. Stephen Tonng, minister of Barr, 1780-1819. 
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Ye may hae some pretence, man, to havins and sense, manners 



man, 



Wi' people that ken you nae better, 

Barr Steenie ! Wi' people that ken you nae better. 

Jamie Goose,* Jamie Goose, ye hae made but toom roose ^^^ 
O' hunting the wicked Lieutenant ; 

But the Doctor 's your mark, for the L — d's holy ark, holy 

He has cooper'd and ca'd a wrang pin in, driven 

Jamie Goose ! He has cooper'd and ca'd a wrang pin in. 

Davie Bluster,! Davie Bluster^ for a saunt if ye muster, 

It 's a sign they 're no nice o* recruits ; 
Yet to worth let 's be just, Royal Blood ye might boast — 

If the Ass were the king o' the brutes, 

Davie Bluster ! If the Ass were the king o' the brutes. 

Cessnock-side, I Cessnock-side, wi' your turkey-cock pride, 

O* manhood but sma' is your share : 
Ye 've the figure, it 's true, even your faes maun allow, foes 

And your friends darena say ye hae mair, 

Cessnock-side ! And your friends darena say ye hae mair. 

Muirlan' Jock, § Muirlan' Jock, whom the Lord gave a stock 

Would set up a tinkler in brass ; 
If ill manners were wit, there 's no mortal so fit 

To prove the poor Doctor an ass, 

Muirlan' Jock ! To prove the poor Doctor an ass. 

Andrew Gowk, || Andrew Gowk, ye may slander the book. 

And the book nought the waur, let me tell ye : wome 

Tho' ye 're rich and look big, yet lay by hat and wig, 
And ye '11 hae a calf*8 liead o* sma' value, 
Andrew Gowk ! And ye '11 hae a calf a head o' sma' value. 

* Rev. James Young became minister of New Cumnock in 1757 and died in 1795. 

t Rev. David Grant was minister of Ochiltree from 1786 till his death in 1791. 

X Rev. George Smith, Galston. This gentleman is praised as fHendly to Common 
Sense in * The Holy Fair.' The offence which was taken at that compliment probably 
embittered the poet against him. See note, Vol. I., p. 862. 

f Rev. John Shepherd, minister of Muirkirk from 1775 till his death in 1799. The statisticsl 
account of Muirkirk, contributed by this gentleman to Sir John Sinclair's work, is very 
well written. He hail, however, an unfortunate habit of saying rude things, which he 
iniHtook for wit, and thuH laid himself open to Bums's satire. 

II Dr Andrew Mitchell, minister of Monkton from 1775 till 1811. He perhaps * looked big,* 
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Daddie Aiild, * Daddie Auld, there 's a tod i' the fauld, fox— fbid 
A tod meikle waur than the Clerk ; t much wone 

Tho' ye do little skaith, ye '11 be iii at the death, hanii 

For if ye canna bite, ye can bark, 
Daddie Auld ! For if ye canna bite, ye can bark. 

Poet Burns, Poet Burns, wi' your priest-skelping turns, hitung 
Why desert ye your auld native Shire 1 

Tho* your Muse is a gipsy, yet were she even tipsy, 
She could ca' us nae waur than we are, 
Poet Bums ! She coidd ca' us nae waur than we are. 

Holy Will, J Holy Will, there was wit in your skull. 
When ye pilfer'd the alms o' the poor ; 

The timnier is scant when ye 're ta'en for a saint, timber 

Wha should swing in a rape for an hour, rope 

Holy Will ! Ye should swing in a rape for an hour. 

PRESENTATION STANZAS. 

Factor John, Factor John, whom the Lord made alone, 

And ne'er made another thy peer, 
Thy poor servant, the Bard, in respectful regard. 

Presents thee this token sincere, 

Factor John, § He presents thee this token sincere. 

Afton's Laird 1 Afton's Laii-d, when your pen can be spared, 
A copy of this I bequeath. 

On the same sicker score as I mention'd before. 
To that trusty auld worthy, Clackleith, 
Afton's Laird ! To that trusty auld worthy, Clackleith. 

becftUMhe wu the son of Hugh Mitchell, laird of Dalgain, in the eastern part of AyrMhfre, 
ami his luother was one of the Campbells of Fairfield. He himself was laird of Avisyard, in 
the neighbourhood of Cumnock. Extreme love of money, and a strange conAision of ideas, 
characterised this clergyman. In his prayer for the royal fkmily, he would express himself 
thus: 'Blest the King— his MfO^tty the Queen— her Msjesty the Prince of Wales.' The 
word chemistry he pronounced in three different vfnyB—htmikry, shemistry, and tcheviistry 
— but never by any chance in the right way. Notwithstanding the antipathy he could 
scarcely help feeling towards Bums, one of tlie poet's comic verses would make him laugh 
heartily, and confess that, 'aft«*r all, he was a droll fellow.' He dieil 1811, aged eighty-six. 

* Rer. Mr Auld, of Mauchliue. 

t Mr Gavin Hamilton. 

t William Fisher, whom Bums had already immortalised. As already noted, it has never 
been proved that * Holy Willie ' did ' pilfer ' the alms-boz. See Vol. I. , p. 190. 

i It does not seem uncertain whether ' Factor John ' was John M'Munlo, chamberlain to 
the Duke of Qneensberry, Jolm Kennedy, factor to the Earl of Diunfries, or John Tennant 
of Olenconner, who was for some Ume ttctor to the Earl of Glencairn. 
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TO [MR ROBERT AIKEN (?)]. 

[Ellislakd, Avfftut 1780.] 

Dear Sir — Wliether in the way of my trade I can be of any service 
to the Rev. Doctor is, I fear, very doubtful. Ajax's shield consbted, I 
think, of seven bull hides and a plate of brass, which altogether set 
Hector's utmost force at deliauce. Alas ! I am not a Hector, and the 
worthy Doctor's foes are as securely armed as Ajax was. Ignorance, 
superstition, bigotry, stupidity, malevolence, self-conceit, envy — all 
strongly bound in a massy frame of brazen impudence. Good God, Sir ! 
to such a shield, humor is the peck of a sparrow and satire the pop-gun 
of a school -boy. Creation-disgracing sceleraU such as they, God only 
can mend and the Devil only can punish. In the comprehending way 
of Caligula, I wish they had all but one neck. I feel impotent as a child 
to the ardor of my wishes ! O for a withering curse to blast the gcrmius 
of their wicked machinations. O for a poisonous Tornado winged from 
the Torrid Zone of Tartarus, to sweep the spreading crop of their 
villainous contrivances to the lowest hell ! R. B. 

The war raged till, in April 1790, the coso came on for trial 
before the Synod, when Dr M*Gill stopped further procedure by 
expressing his deep regret for the disquiet he had occasioned, ex- 
plaining the challenged passages of his book, and declaring his 
adherence to the standards of the Church on the points of doctrine 
in question.* 

The date of Bums's appointment to active service as an excise- 
man in his district would seem to be approximately fixed by a 
manuscript volume which has recently been discovered, bearing 
the title 'List of all the Divisions, officers, expectants, &c., in 
Scotland as they stand at 10th October 1789.'t The first entry 
relating to the poet is dated 1789, and it states that at that time 
he was twenty-nine years of age, that he had been a quarter of 
a year employed, and that he had six of a family. The official 
'character' placed against his name, in all probability by the 
supervisor of his district, is 'Never tryed; a Poet; Turns out 
well.' It is therefore extremely probable that on receiving his 
appointment he entered upon his new duties at once. On being 
informed that he had received the position he had requested, he 
sent his thanks in the form of a sonnet : 

* Dr M'Gill died March 80, 1807, at the age of seventy-six, and In the forty-sixth year of 
his ministry. 

t This volume is now (1896) in the possession of Mr James Davidson, Hamilton Place, 
Aberdeen. 
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TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ.. OF FINTRY, 

ON RECEIVING A FAVOUR, IOTH AUGUST 1789. 

I call no goddess to inspire my strains, 

A fabled Muse may suit a bard that feigns ; 

Friend of my life ! my ardent spirit bums, 

And all the tribute of my heart returns, 

For boons accorded, goodness ever new, 

The gift still dearer, as the Giver You. 

Thou Orb of day ! thou other Paler Light 1 

And all ye many sparkling stars of night ! 

If aught that Giver from my mind efface ; 

If I that Giver's bounty e'er disgrace ; 

Then roll, to me, along your wand'ring spheres. 

Only to number out a villain's years ! 

I lay my hand upon my swelling breast. 

And grateful would, but cannot, speak the rest 



TO MB WILLIAM BURNS. 

Ellmland, Uth Avg. 1789. 

Mt Dear William — I received your letter, and am very happy to 
hear that you have got settled for the winter. I encloBe you the two 
guinea-notes of the Bank of Scotland, whicli I hope will serve your need. 
It is indeed not quite so convenient for me to spare the money as it once 
was, but I know your situation, and, I will say it, in some respects, your 
worth. I have no time to write at present, but I l)eg you will endeavour 
to pluck up a litlU more of the Man tlian you used to have. Remember 
my favorite quotations : 

On reason build resolve. 

That ooluinn of true majesty in Man. 

What proves the Hero truly great 
Is never, never to despair. 

Your mother * and sisters desire their compliments. A Dieu je vovs 
commende. Robt. Burns. 

* Bnms's mother had at this time paid a visit to Ellisland. She bronght the poet's 
eldest son, Robert, from MossgieL 

VOL. II L 
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Bums, as has been seen, did not occupy the whole of his house 
at EUisland in the beginning of 1789 ; indeed, he addressed letters 
to his brother William in March, dating from the Isle. Elizabeth 
Smith remembered the removal from the Tele to EUisland, though 
she was uncertain about the date. 'Bums/ runs the familiar 
story, ' made her take the Family Bible and a bowl of salt, and 
placing the one upon the other, carry them to the new house, 
and walk into it before any one else. This was the old frdt 
[superstitious usage] appropriate to the taking possession of a 
new house, the object being to secure good-luck for all who 
should tenant it He himself, with his wife on his arm, followed 
the bearer of the Bible and salt, and so entered upon the pos- 
session of his home.' On the 18th of August, Jean gave birth 
to a child, who was named Francis Wallace, in honour of Mrs 
Dunlop. 

Bums appears to have believed that he could make not less 
than forty pounds a year by the Excise work, into which he 
now threw himself. According to Allan Cunningham, he contem- 
plated working his farm chiefly as a dairy-fann. His sisters were 
skilled makers of butter and cheese and had imparted their 
knowledge to Mrs Bums. He thought that, while Jean, with the 
assistance of some of her west-country girls, managed the cows 
and their produce, he himself might work as a ganger, and still 
have time enough for whatever was left for him to do on the 
dairy-farm. 



FROM PETER STUART. 

London, fXk AvguH 1780. 

Mv DEAR Sir — Excuse me when I say that tlie uncommon abilities 
which you possess must render your correspondence very acceptable to 
any one. I can assure you I am particularly proud of your partiality, 
and shall endeavour, by every method in my power, to merit a continu- 
ance of your politeness. . . . 

When you can spare a few moments, I should be prond of a letter from 
yon, directed for me, Gerrard Street, Solio. . . . 

I cannot express my happiness sufficiently at the instance of yonr 
attachment to my late inestimable friend, Bob Fergusson,* who was 
particularly intimate with myself and relations. Wliile I recollect with 

* The erection of a monument to him. See Vol. II., pp. 5S, 50. 
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pletiore his extnordinanr talenlB md nuuij amiaVIe qvafitics, it affords 
me tlie greatest eonsolatioD that I am boooared with the correspomlence 
of his socoeMor in national simplicity and genim. That Mr Rinis has 
refined in the art of poetiy most readily be admitted ; bnt^ notwith- 
Rtanding many favoorable representations, I am yet to leam that he 
inherits his convivial powers. 

There was snch a richness of eonrersation, snch a plentitnde of fancy 
and attraction, in him, that when I call the happy period of onr inter- 
coarse to my memory, I feel myself in a state of delirinm. I was then 
yoonger than him by eight or ten years, bat hiB manner was so felicitoos 
that he enraptnred every peraoo aronnd him and infosed into tlie hearts 
of the yoang and old the spirit and animation which operated on hb own 
mind. I am. Dear Sir, Yonrs, &e. P, Stuakt. 



TO MR PBTBR STUART. 

Mt dbar Sir— The hnrry of a farmer in this particular season, and 
the indolence of a poet at all times and seasons, will, I hope, pleail my 
exeosefor neglecting so long to answer yoar obliging letter of the fifth of 
Angost. 

That yon have done well in qnitting yonr laborions concern in [The 
Star}, I do not doubt ; the weighty reasons yon mention were, I hope, 
very, and deservedly, indeed, weighty ones, and your health is a matter of 
the last importance ; but whether the remaining proprietors of the paper 
have also done well, is what 1 mnch doubt. The [Starl so far as I was a 
reader, exhibited snch a brilliancy of point, snch an elegance of para- 
graph, and such a variety of intelligence, that I can hardly conceive it 
possible to continne a daily paper iu the same degree of excellence : but 
if there was a man who had abilities equal to the task, that man's 
assistance the proprietors have lost. . . . 

When I received your letter, I was transcribing for [The Star] my 
letter to the magistrates of the Canongate, Edinburgh, begging their 
permission to place a tomb-stone over poor Fergusson, and their e<1ict 
in consequence of my petition; but now I shall send them to ♦♦♦•♦♦, 
Poor Fergusson ! If there be a life beyond the grave, which I trust there 
is ; and if there be a good God presiding over all nature, wbich I nni 
sure there is ; thou art now enjoying existence in a glorious world, 
where worth of the heart alone is distinction in the man ; where riches, 
deprived of all their pleasure-purchasing powers, return to their native 
sordid matter ; where titles and honors are the disregarded reveries of 
an idle dream ; and where that heavy virtue, which is the negative 
consequence of steady dulness, and those thouglitless, though often 
destructive, follies, which are the unavoidable aberrations of frail human 
nature, will be thrown into equal oblivion as if they had never been 1 
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Adieu, my dear Sir. So soon as yonr present views and schemes are 
concentered in an aim, I shall be glad to hear from you; as yonr 
welfare and happiness is by no means a subject indifferent to— Yours, 
&c., R. R 



TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Blusland, 6<k Sept. 1789. 

Dbar Madam— I have mentioned in my last my appointment to 
the Excise and the birth of little Frank, who, by the bye, I trust will 
be no discredit to the honorable name of Wallace, as he has a fine 
manly countenance and a figure that might do credit to a little fellow 
two months older ; and like>vise an excellent good temper, though when 
he pleases he has a pipe, only not quite so loud as the horn that his' 
immortal namesake blew as a signal to take out the pin of Stirling 
bridge.* 

I had some time ago an epistle, part poetic and part prosaic, from 
yonr poetess, Miss J. Little.t a very ingenious, but modest, composition. 
I should have writtten her as she requested, but for the hurry of this 
new business. I have heard of her and her compositions in this 
country ; and, I am happy to add, always to the honor of her character. 
The fact is, I know not well how to write to her : I should sit down to a 
sheet of paper that I knew not how to stain. I am no dab at fine-drawn 
letter- writing ; and, except when prompted by friendship or gratitude, 
or, which happens extremely rarely, inspired by the Muse (I know not 
her name) that presides over epistolary writing, I sit down, when 
necessitated to wiite, as I would sit down to beat hemp. 

Some parts of your letter of the 20th August, struck me with the most 
melancholy concern for the state of yonr mind at present. . . . 

Would I could write yon a letter of comfort ! I would sit down to it 
with as much pleasure as I would to write an epic poem of my own 
composition that should equal the Iliad, Religion, my dear friend, 
is the true comfort ! A strong persuasion in a future state of existence ; 

* Fra Jop the horn he hyntyt and couth blaw 
Sa anprely, and warned gtid Jhon Wricht : 
The rowar oat he straik with gret slycht ; 
The laifT zeid doun, quhen the pynnyeont gafs. 
A hidwys cry amang the peple nlH ; 
Bathe hont and men in to the wattir fell. 

Schir Wmiam WaUaoe, book vif. lines 1180-5. 

Jop (formerly Grymmsrsbe) wan a pnrfinivant of Edward. 

t Janet Little (1750-1818), < the Scottish milkmaid,' was at this time in charge of the 
dairy at Loudon Castle, where Mrs Henrie, Mrs Dnnlop's daughter, lived. It is not 
known If Bnms replied to her letter. She afterwards visited Bllisland to obtain an 
interview with Bums, but fkiled, as the poet was conflned to bed with a broken arm. 
She published a volume of poems in 1798; became wife of John Richmond, a labourer at 
Loudon Castle, and died in 1818. 
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a propoBitioD so obviously probable, that, setting revelation aside, every 
nation and people, so far as investigation has reached, for at least fonr 
thousand years, have, in some mode or other, firmly believed it. In 
vain would we reason and pretend to doubt. I have myself done so to 
a very daring pitch ; but when I reflected that I was opposing the most 
ardent wishes and the most darling hopes of good men, and flying 
in the face of all human belief, in all ages, I was shocked at my own 
conduct. 

I know not whether I have ever sent you the following lines or if you 
have ever seen them ; but it is one of my favorite quotations, which I 
keep constantly by me in my progress through life, in the language of 
the book of Job, 

Against the day of battle and of war- 
spoken of religion : 

Tib tkiSt my friend, that streaks our morning bright, 
Tis this that gilds the horror of our night : 
When wealth forsakes us and when friends are few ; 
When friends are faithless or when foes pursue ; 
Tis this that wards the blow or stiUs the smart, 
Disarms affliction or repels his dart ; 
Within the breast bids purest raptures rise, 
Bids smiling oonsoienoe spread her cloudless skies.* 

I have been very busy with Zelueo.f The doctor is so obliging as to 
request my opinion of it ; and I have been revolving in my mind some 
kind of criticisms on novel -writing, but it is a depth beyond my re- 
search. I shall, however, digest my thoughts on the subject as well 
as I can. Zeluco is a most sterling performance. 

Farewell ! A Dieu, U hon Dieu, je vous commende. IL B. 

We have to tuni from this serious letter to two of the merriest 
episodes of Burns's life. The first was that which gave rise to 
his well-known song 'Willie brew'd a Peck o' Mautl' Burns's 
note upon this ditty gives its history : ' This air is [Allan] 
Masterton's; the song, mine. The occasion of it was this: Mr 
William Nicol, of the High School, Edinburgh, during the autumn 
vacation being at Moflat, honest Allan — who was at that time on 
a visit to Dalswinton — and I, went to pay I^icol a visit We 
had such a joyous meeting, that Mr Masterton and I agreed, each 
in our own way, that we should celebrate the business.'} 

* See note, VoL II., p. 2fi& 

t Zdueo WM published in 1789. 

I The exact spot where the meeting was held Is said to have been ' Willie's Mill,' on the 
road between Moflkt and "Tibbie Shieb's' Inn, and doM to Craigieburu, where 'Chioris* 
(Jean Loriuier) was born. 
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WILLIE BREW'D A PECK O' MAUT. 

O Willie brew'd a peck o' maut> ni*it 

And Rob aud Allau cam to pree; * taste 

Three blyther hearts, that lee-lang night, iive-iong 
Ye wad na found in Christendie. 



ftiU [drunk] 

drop— eye 

dawn 

brew, Juice 



more 



h«a vena— high 

lure 

a while 



Cho)'U8 — We are na fou, we 're nae that fou, 
But just a drappie in our e'o ; 
The cock may craw, the day may daw. 
And ay we '11 taste the barley bree. 

Here are we met^ three merry boys, 

Three merry boys, I trow, are we ; 
And mony a night we 've merry been. 

And mony mae we hope to be 1 

It is the moon, I ken her horn. 

That 's blinkin' in the lift sae hie ; 
She shines sae bright to wyle us hame. 

But, by my sooth, she 'U wait a wee ! 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 

A cuckold, coward loun is he ! 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa',t 

He is the King amang us three ! 

The second affair alluded to was one in which some of the 
Nithsdale gentlemen of Bums's acquaintance were concerned. The 
poet, in introducing the ballad composed on the occasion, relates 
the following tradition : ' In the train of Anne of Denmark, when 
she came to Scotland with our James the Sixth, there came over 
also a Danish gentleman of gigantic stature and great prowess, 
and a matchless champion of Bacchus. He had a little ebony 
Whistle, which, at the commencement of the orgies, he laid on the 
table ; and whoever was last able to blow it, every body else being 

* Variation in JohiiRotrs Afvanim— ' And Rob and Allan cam to me,' 
t Variation—' Wha Uut beside hia chair ahaU fa'.' Thia U aa given in Johnaon'a 
Mmeum, 
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disabled by the potency of the bottle, waa to carry off the Whistle 
as a trophy of victory. The Dane produced credentials of his 
victories, without a single defeat, at the courts of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Moscow, Warsaw, and several of the petty courts in 
Germany; and challenged the Scots Bacchanalians to the alter- 
native of trying his prowess or else of acknowledging their 
inferiority. After many overthrows on the part of the Scots, the 
Dane was encountered by Sir Robert Lawrie of Maxwelton, 
ancestor to the present worthy baronet of that name ; who, after 
three days and three nights' hard contest, left the Scandinavian 
under the table. 

And blew on the Whistle his requiem shrill. 

Sir Walter, son to Sir Robert before mentioned, afterwards lost 
the whistle to Walter Riddel of Glenriddel, who had married a 
sister of Sir Walter's.' * 

The whistle being now in the possession of Captain Riddel, 
Bums's neighbour at Friars' Carse, it was resolved that he should 
submit it to an amicable competition between himself and two 
other descendants of the conqueror of the Scandinavian — namely, 
Alexander Fergusson of Craigdarroch, and Sir Robert Lawrie of 
Maxwelton, then M.P. for Dumfriesshire, f The meeting was to 
take place at Friars' Carse on Friday, the 16th of October; and 

* ' There are lome odd blunders in the legend of the Whistle, which a pedigree of the 
Maxwelton fkmily in my possession enables me to mention. There was no Sir Robert 
Lawrie of Maxwelton prior to or during the reign of James VI. Stephen, the third son of 
John Lawrie, the first of the family on record, and an inhabitant of Dumfries, purcliased 
the laitds of Maxwelton fh>m the Earl of Glencaim In 1614. He was succeeded by his 
son John, who died In the year 1049 ; and his son and heir, Robert, was created a 
baronet on the S7th March 1685. By his second wife, Jwn Riddel, daughter of the Laird 
of Minto, he had three sons and four daughters, of whom Catherine was married to Walter 
Riddel of Glenriddel, and Anne to Alexander Fergusson of Craigdarroch. His son Robert 
was killed, when a lad, by a All fh>m his horse, in 1702. So the story of Queen Anne's 
drunken Dane may be regarded as a groundless fkble, unless such a person came over in 
the train of Prince George of Denmark, the husband of our last Queen Anne, which is not 
very probable.'— CIUirIe»jr. Sharpe^ in Sd edition of Johnson's Musical Jlftt«eum(1830), I v. 862. 
It is nevertheless, evidently, to the first baronet that the legend recorded by Burns refers, 
as his successor's successor was a son, Sir Walter, a contemporary of Walter Riddel of 
Glenriddel. The story had probably some such foundation as that described, though 
Bums's dates are wrong. 

t Sir Robert Lawrie (or Laurie) represented Dumfriesshire for thirty years— fh>ni 1774 
till his death in 1804. His eldest son, Admiral Sir Robert Lawrie, died in 1848 without 
children, and the Lawrie baronetcy expired with him. The present proprietor of Max* 
welton, the Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley Laurie, is the great-grandson of the hero of the 
' Whistle,' but inherits his baronetcy through his mother, a granddaughter of Sir Robert, 
who married Mr John E. Bayley, eldest son of Sir John Bayley, Bart. He took the name 
of Laurie on soeeeeding to Maxwelton. 
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Mr John M*Murdo agreed to act as judge on the occasion. The 
historical associations connected with the whistle would have been 
sure to excite Bums's interest; such a frolic as was proposed 
took his fancy. He expressed his delight in a letter which he 
wi-ote that day on a trivial piece of business : 

TO CAPTAIN RIDDEL. 

Bluslahd, OcL 16, 1789.* 

Sir— Big with the idea of this importaiit day at Friars Carse, 1 have 
watched the elements and skies, in the full perauasion tliat they would 
announce it to the astonished world by some phenomena of terrific 
portent. Yesternight, until a very late hour, did I wait with anxious 
horror for the appearance of some Comet firing half the sky, or atrial 
armies of sanguinary Scandinavians darting athwart the startled heavens, 
rapid as the ragged lightning and horiid as those convulsions of nature 
that bury nations. 

The elements, however, seem to take the matter very quietly : they 
did not even usher in this morning with triple suns and a shower of blood, 
symbolical of the three potent heroes, and the mighty claret-shed of the 

* Bums, in his notes on Scottish song, gives ' Friday, 16th October 1790/ as the date of 
the Whistle-contest The ywr Is certainly wrong. It will be admitted that he is lees 
likely to have made a mistake in dating a letter than in making a statement at the 
distance of a few years. Besides, his date, * Friday, 16th October 1790,' carries error on its 
own face, for the 16th of October 1790 was not a Friday, though the 16th of October 1789 
was. Robert Ainslie wrote a letter to Mrs M'Lehose, dated Dumfries, 18th October 
1790, in which he tells of having been for several days with Bums at Kllisland, but says 
nothing of a whistle-contest on the 16th. This view of the date is ftilly confirmed by the 
original note of the bet which was first published by Mr Thomas H. Cromek in Note$ and 
Queries^ December 1, 1860, and which is now (1896) in the possession of Sir Robert Jardine 
of Castlemilk : 

'The original Rett between Sir Robert Laurie and Craigdarroch, for the noted Whistle, 
which is so much celebrated by Robert Bums's Poenu— in which Rett I waa named Judge— 
1789. 

* The Rett decided at Came— 16th Oct. 1789. 

* Won by Craigdarroch— he drank npds. of 6 Bottles of Claret 

'mbmorandum pob thb whistle. 
*The Whistle gained by Sir Robert Laurie (now) in possession of Mr Riddell of Glen- 
riddell, is U) be ascertained to the heirs of the said Sir Robert now existing, being Sir R. L., 
Mr R of G., and Mr F. of C— to be settled under the arbitration of Mr Jn. M'Murdo : the 
business to be decided at Carse, the 16th of October 1789. 

(Signed) *Albx. Fbbouson. 
*R. Lauris. 

*ROBT. RiDOBLL. 

' CowHiLL, lOth October 1789. 
'Jno. M'Murdo accepts as Judge 
'Geo. Johnston witness, to be present — 
'Patrick Miller wUness, to be pre. if possible. 

^MinuU q/£eU between Sir Robert LaurU and Craigdarroch, 1789.' 
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day. For me, as Thomson, in liis 'Winter,' eays of tlie storm— I shall 
'Hear astonished, and astonbhed sing.' 

The whistle and the man ; I ling 
The man that won the whistle, ke. 

Here are we met, three merry boys, 

Three merry boys I trow are we ; 
And mony a night we 've merry been, 

And mony mae we hope to be ! more 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 

A caokold coward loon is he : 
Wha last beside his chair shall fa' 

He is the king amang us three. 

To leave the heights of Parnassus and come to the humble vale of 
prose. I have some misgivings that I take too much upon me, when 
I request you to get your guest, Sir Robert Lawrie, to frank the two 
enclosed covers for me, the one of them to Sir William Canningliam, of 
Robertland, Bart., at Auchenskeith, Kilmarnock— the other to Mr Allan 
Masterton, Writing-Master, Edinburgh. The first has a kindred claim 
on Sir Robert, as being a brother Baronet and likewise a keen Foxite ; 
the other is one of the worthiest men in tlie world, and a man of real 
genius ; so, allow me to say, he has a fraternal claim on you. I want 
them franked for to-morrow, as I cannot get them to the post to-night. 
I shall send a servant again for them in the evening. Wishing that 
your head may be crowned with laurels to-night, and free from aches to- 
morrow, I have the honor to be, Sir, Your deeply indebted humble Ser- 
vant, R. B. 



It would seem that, after this letter had been received by 
Glenriddel, a note was sent to Burns, inviting him to join the 
party at Carso. He immediately replied in characteristic fashion : 

Tlie king's poor blackguard slave am I, 

And scarce dow spare a minute ; 

But I '11 be with you by and bye, 

Or else the devil 's in it ! 

R. B.* 

* The original, which was found in Craigdarroch House, purports to have been endorsed : 
'Wrote by Mr Bums, October 1789, upou a card being sent to hini to come to Glenriddel's, 
St Oarae, to drink a cheerftil glass with Sir Robert Lawrie, Mr Alexander Fergusson, and 
Olenriddel, upon the meeting of drinking for the Dane's whistle, and gained by Alexander 
Fergusson. ' 

Mr W. Scott Douglas, who did not believe in what he terms the *real presence' of 
Bums St tlis * Whistle ' contest, questions the authenticity of the note purporting to have 
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He was probably present, if not at the dinner, at the symposium 
which followed, although he makes no express statement to this 
effect. This is his chronicle of the affair : 

I sing of a Whistle, a Whistle of worth, 

I sing of a Whistle, the pride of the North, 

Was brought to the court of our good Scottish King, 

And long with this Whistle all Scotland shall ring. 

Old Loda,* still rueing the arm of Fingal, 
The god of the bottle sends down from his hall — 
'This Whistle's your challenge, to Scotland get o'er, 
And drink them to Hell, Sir ! or ne'er see me more V 

Old poets have sung and old chronicles tell 
What champions ventur'd, what champions fell : 
The son of great Loda was conqueror still, 
And blew on the Whistle their requiem shrill. 

Till Robert, the lord of the Cairn and the Scaur^t 
Unmatch'd at the bottle, unconquer'd in war. 
He drank his poor god-ship as deep as the sea ; 
No tide of the Baltic e'er drunker than he. 

Thus Robert, victorious, the trophy has gain'd ; 
Which now in his house has for ages remained ; 
Till three noble chieftains, and all of his blood. 
The jovial contest again have renew'd. 

Three joyous good fellows, with hearts clear of flaw : 
Craigdarroch, so famous for wit, worth, and law ', 
And trusty Glenriddel, so skill'd in old coins ; 
And gallant Sir Robert, deep-read in old wines. 

been found at Craigdarroch, but he assigns no positive reason for his soepticism. Referring 
to Bunis's versicle accepting the invitation to be present at Uie symposinin, he says 
(Library Edition of the WorkB of Bobeii Burm, vol. ii., p. 267X alluding to the Poet's 
description of hiniself as an exciseman—* the king's poor blackguard slave '— ' Bums had not 
commenced his Excise duties at that date.' Here Mr Scott Douglas is in error. It is 
possible that Bums used this versicle, with variationSf on more occasions than one. It 
was first published in 1801, the first line ranning, *The king's roost humble servant, I.* 
Cromeksaysofit: *The above answer to an invitation was written extempore oo a Iwf 
torn fh>ni Ills Excise book.' 

* See Ossian's Caric-thura.— B. 

t The Caim, a stream in Oleneaim parish, on which Maxwelton House is situated ; the 
Skarr, a similar mouutain>rill, in the parish of Peupout ; both are affluents of the Nith. 
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Craigdarroch began, with a tongue smooth as oil. 
Desiring Glenriddel to yield up the spoil ; 
Or else he would muster the heads of the clan. 
And once more, in claret, try which was the man* 

'By the gods of the ancients 1' Gledriddel repliesi 
* Before I surrender so glorious a prize 
I 'U conjure the ghost of the great Rorio More,* 
And bumper his horn with him twenty times o'er.' 

Sir Kobert, a soldier, no speech would pretend. 
But he ne'er tum'd his back on his foe or his friend ; 
Said — ' Toss down the Whistle, the prize of the field,' 
And, knee-deep in claret^ he 'd die ere he 'd yield. 

To the board of Glenriddel our heroes repair. 

So noted for drowning of sorrow and care ; 

But for wine and for welcome not more known to fame 

Than the sense, wit and taste, of a sweet lovely dame. 

A bard was selected to witness the fray. 
And tell future ages the feats of the day ; 
A bard who detested all sadness and spleen. 
And wish'd that Parnassus a vineyard had been. 

The dinner being over, the claret they ply, 

And evVy new cork is a new spring of joy ; 

In the bands of old friendship and kindred so set. 

And the bands grew the tighter the more they were wet. 

Gay Pleasure ran riot as bumpers ran o'er ; 

Bright Phoebus ne'er witnessed so joyous a core, compftoy 

And vow'd that to leave them he was quite forlorn. 

Till Cynthia hinted he 'd see them next mom. 

Six bottles a-piece had well wore out the night, 
When gallant Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 
Tum'd o'er in one bumper a bottle of red, 
And swore 'twas the way that their ancestors did. 

* 8m Johnaou's Tour to tk* HobrUU9.^B, 
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Then worthy Glenriddel, so cautious and sage, 
No longer the warfare ungodly would wage : 
A high Ruling Elder to wallow in wine !* 
He left the foul business to folks less divine. 

The gallant Sir Robert fought hard to the end ; 
But who can with Fate and quart bumpers contend f 
Though Fate said, a hero shall perish in light ; 
So uprose bright Phoebus — and down fell the knight. 

Next uprose our Bard, like a prophet in drink : — 
' Craigdarroch, thou 'It soar when creation shall sink ! 
But if thou would flourish immortal in rhyme, 
Come— one bottle more — and have at the sublime ! 

' Thy line, that have struggled for freedom with Bruce, 

Shall heroes and patriots ever produce : 

So thine be the laurel and mine be the bay ; 

The field thou hast won, by yon bright God of Day ! ' 



PRESENTATION STANZA: 

But one sorry quill — and that worne to the core ; 
No paper — but such as I shew it ; 
But such as it is, will the good Laird of Torr 
Accept — and excuse the poor Poet f 

The whistle is now (1896) in the possession of Mr R Cutlar 
Fergusson, the present proprietor of Craigdarroch. t 

* Glenriddel, who was a ruling-elder— all the lay elders are ruling elden— represented 
the Presbytery of DuinfHes In the Assembly from 1789 till 1708. 

t The following statement was made in 1851, by William Hunter of Cockrune, in the 
parish of Closebum, who at the time of the drinking contest was a servant at Friars' 
Carse : ' Bums,' he said, ' was present the whole evening. He was invited to attend the 
party, to see that the gentlemen drank fkir, and to commemorate the day by writing 
a song. I recollect well tliat when the dinner was over. Bums quitted the table, and 
went to a table in the same room that was placed in a window that looked south-east : 
and there he sat down for the night I placed before him a bottle of mm and another of 
brandy, which he did not finish, but left a good deal of each when he rose fh>m the table 
after the gentlemen had gone to bed. . . . When the gentlemen were put to bed, Bums 
walked home without any assistance, not being the worse of drink. When Bums was 
sitting at the table in the window, he had pen, ink, and paper, which I broit^t to him at 
his own request. Ue now and then wrote on the paper, and while the gentlemen were 
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The poet was exceptionally liberal with copies of *The 
Whistle.' £yen the Duke of Queensberrj received one. A letter 
accompanied it : 

TO THE DUKE OP QUEENSBERRY. 

My Lord Duke— Will your Grace pardon thi« approach in a poor 
Poet, who perhaps intmdes on your converse with Princes, to present 
yon— «ll he has to offer— his best ballad, and to beg of yon— all he has 
to ask— yonr gracious acceptance of it? Whatever might be my opinion 
of the merits of the poem, I would not have dared to take the liberty of 
presenting it thus, but for your Grace's acquaintance with the Dramatis 
Person® of the piece. 

When I first thought of sending my poem to your Grace, I had some 
misgivings of heart about it — something within me seemed to say :— ' A 
nobleman of the first rank and the first taste, and who has lived in the 
first Court of Europe, what will he care for either you or your ballad ? 
Depend upon it that he will look on this business as some one or other 
of the many modifications of that servility of sonl with which authors, 
and particularly you poets, have ever approached the Great.' 

No ! said I to himself, I am conscious of the purity of my motives ; and 
as I never crouch to any man but the man I have wronged, not even him 
unless he forgives me, I will approach his Grace with tolerable upright 
confidence, that were I and my ballad poorer stuff than we are, the Duke 
of Queensberry's polite affability would make me welcome, as my sole 
motive is to show him how sincerely I have the honor to be. My Lortl 
Duke, Your Grace's most obedient, humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 

■ob«r, he tamed round often and chatted with them, but drank none of the claret which 
they were drinking. ... 1 heanl liiin read aloud eeveral parts of the poem, much to the 
amuaement of the three gentlemen.' Doubts have been cast upon the accuracy of Hunter's 
statement, and it is by no means improbable that after thelapfie of many years his memory 
nay have played him fklse, especially in reganl to the object of Bums's presence on the 
evening. His statement is now of interest chiefly as an indication of Bums's reputation 
ft>r sobriety— at all events as sobriety was understood in these days. All his Ell island 
Mnranta without exception gave the same testimony. Thus Elizabeth Smith, who was 
In his sMTice in 1788-SO, testified that she saw her master only once aflTected with liquor— 
at the New Year. In Mils connection, also, the following may be quoted from Mrs Bums's 
reminiseeiicea. 'Mrs B. remembers the circumstances about the Whistle— tliat, as she 
beard them related, the Bard, tho' present at the contest, came home in his ordinary 
trim. Tho' he drank, perhaps, like some others, he was not required to keep pace with the 
ehampions. The song was composed soon aOer the drinking bout ; and Captain Riddel 
f^nently called to see how he was coming on with it '— ' thst is,' writes Dr Hately Waddell, 
* with the finished copy.* The statement of Miss Isabella Begg to Dr Robert Chambers on 
this snl^t was as follows : My grandmother was at Bllisland when the ' Whistle' was con* 
tMided for. In his letter of 14th August 1789 to his brother William the poet mentions 
his mother ; in another, 10th November same year, he says : ' My mother is returned, 
now that she has seen my boy, Francis Wallace, fttirly set to the world.* Now my mother 
(Mrs Begg) always said her mother said that Robert was at the dinner, and that he n- 
tamed quite sober from the contest. 
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It was now three years, so far as can now be ascertained, 
since the grave had closed over Mary Campbell, in October 
1786. The poet had in the interval married and settled in life, 
and taken up a new and laborious profession. Just about this 
time, as will be found^ he expressed his sense of the importance of 
being a good husband and father, saying that there lay * the true 
pathos and sublime of human life.' Yet a day came at the end 
of liarvest, when Mary's death was recalled to him with intense 
and affecting vividness. According to Lockhart, who reported a 
statement made by Jean Bums to her friend John M'Diarmid, 
'he spent that day, though labouring under cold, in the usual 
work of the harvest^ and apparently in excellent spirits. But as 
the twilight deepened, he appeared to grow ''very sad about 
something," and at length wandered out into the barn-yard, to 
which his wife, in her anxiety, followed him, entreating him in 
vain to observe that frost had set in, and to return to the 
fireside. On being again and again requested to do so, he 
promised compliance; but still remained whero he was, strid- 
ing up and down slowly, and contemplating the sky, which 
was singularly clear and starry. At last Mrs Bums found 
him stretched on a mass of straw, with his eyes fixed on a 
beautiful planet " that shone like another moon," and prevailed 
on him to come in. He immediately, on entering the house, 
called for his desk, and wrote exactly as they now stand, with 
all the ease of one copying from memory, these sublime and 
pathetic verses:' 



TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 
Tvvz—Captain Cook's Deaths dfc. 

Thou ling'ring star, with less'ning ray. 

That lov'st to greet the early mom, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary ! dear departed Shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy Lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast 1 
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That sacred hour can I forget : 

Can I forget tlie liallow'd grove 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met 

To live one day of parting love ! 
Eternity can not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace, 

Ah, little thought we 'twas our last 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild-woods, thickening green ; 
The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 

Twin'd amorous round the raptur'd scene ; 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray. 
Till too, too soon the glowing west 

Proclaimed the speed of wingM day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes 

And fondly broods with miser-care ; 
Time but th' impression stronger * makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear : 
My Mary, dear departed Shade 1 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy Lover lowly laid 1 

Hear^st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

■ 

Bums had written a letter about the late changes in his 
circumstances to his venerable friend Blacklock, and entrusted 
it to Robert Heron,t a young minister and literary aspirant, 
whose enthusiasm for Burns has already been noted. Heron had 
proved a faithless messenger, and Blacklock addressed Burns 
as follows : 

• VarUtion—* deeper.' 

t Robert Heron, son of a weaver, bom at New Galloway, 1704. Pasitefl throngh the 
Univenity of Edinburgh, supporting himself by writing for booksellers. His works coin> 
prise a Hidory of Scotland, Jouriujf through the Western CountUe of Scotland, Life of Burnt 
(the first Ufl» pablishedX He was imprisoned for debt in Newgate, where he died (of fever), 
1S07. Bee Vol. I., p. 888. 
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TO MR ROBERT BURNS. 

Bdinburgh, iith Augvft 1789. 

Dkar Burns, thou brother of my heart, 
Both for thy virtues and thy art ; 
If art it may be called in thee, 
Which Nature's bounty large and free 
With pleasure in thy breast diffuses, 
And warms thy soul with all the Muses. 
Whether to laugh with easy grace 
Thy numbers move the sage's face, 
Or bid the softer passions rise, 
And ruthless souls with grief surprise, 
Tis Nature's voice distinctly felt, 
Through thee, her oi*gan, thus to melt. 

Most anxiously I wish to know. 

With thee of late how matters go : 

How keeps thy much-loved Jean her health ? 

What promises thy farm of wealth? 

Whether the Muse persists to smile. 

And all thy anxious cares beguile ? 

Whether bright fancy keeps alive ? 

And how thy darling infants thrive ? 

For me, with grief and sickness spent. 
Since I my homeward journey bent. 
Spirits depressed no more I mourn, 
But vigour, life, and health return. 
No more to gloomy thoughts a prey, 
I sleep all night and live all day ; 
By turns my friend and book enjoy, 
And thus my circling hours employ ; 
Happy while yet these hours remain, 
If Burns could join the cheerful train. 
With wonted zeal, sincere and fervent. 
Salute once more his humble servant, 

Thomas Blacklock. 



k 
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Burns replied in rhyme : 

TO DR BLACKLOCK. 

ELLIflLAMD, Hit OH. 1789. 

Wow, but your letter made me vauntie ! eutad 

And are ye hale, and weel, and can tie 1 in goal hetith— merry 
I ken'd it still your wee bit jauntie J«aiit 

Wad bring ye to : 
Lord send you ay as weel *s I want ye. 

And then ye '11 do ! 



The ill-thief blaw the Heron south ! 
And never drink bo near his drouth ! 
He tauld mysel, by word o' mouthy 

He 'd tak my lett-er ; 
I lippen'd to the chiel in trouth, 

And bade nae better. 



devil 
thirst 



truHted— feUow 
desired 



But, aiblins, honest Master Heron 
Had, at the time, some dainty fair one 
To ware his theologic care on 

And holy study ; 
And tired o' sauls to waste his lear on. 

E'en tried the body. 

But what d 'ye think, my trusty fieri 
I 'm tum'd a ganger — Peace be here ! 
Parnassian queens, I fear, I fear 

Ye '11 now disdain me, 
And then my fifty pounds a year 

Will little gain me ! 



perhaps 

spend 

learning 



fHend 



Te glaiket, gleesome, dainty damies 
Wha, by Castalia's wimplin' streamies, 
Lowp, sing, and lave your pretty limbics. 

Ye ken, ye ken 
That Strang necessity supreme is 

'Mang sons o' men. 

VOL. lU. H 



giddy 

winding 

Jump 

know 
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I hae a wife and twa wee laddies — 

They maun hae brose and brats o' duddies : ^*t8^*fc1oS«i 

Ye ken yoursels my heart right proud is — 

I need na vaunt — 
But I '11 sned besoms — thraw saugh woodies, wuiow^wiSles 

Before they want. 



Lord help me thro' this warld o' care ! 
I 'm weary sick o 't late and air ! 
Not but I hae a richer share 

Than mony ithers ; 
But why should ae man better fare, 

And a' men brithers ? 



early 



Come, Firm Resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stalk o' carl-hemp * in man ! 
And let us mind faint heart ne'er wan 

A lady fair : 
Wha does the utmost that he can, 

Will whyles do mair. 



won 



sometimes— more 



But to conclude my silly rhyme 

(I 'm scant o' verse and scant o' time), 

To make a happy fire-side clime 

To weans and wife — 
That 's the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life. 



children 



My compliments to sister Beckie ; 
And eke the same to honest Lucky : 
I wat she is a daintie chuckie t 

As e'er tread clay ; 
And gratefully, my gude auld cockie, 

I 'm yours for ay. 



Robert Burns. 



* Carl-hemp or churl-hemp, the name given (on the erroneons assumption that it was the 
male plant) to what is really the female plant of hemp, the robuster and coarser of the two. 
* You have a stalk of carle hemp in you ' is a proverb—' spoken to sturdy and stubborn 
boys.'— Kelly's SoottUh Proverbs. 

t Chuckie, a familiar term for a hen, used for a darling, 'a duck.' 
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Among Captain RiddeFs visitors this season was Francis Grose * 
— an £nglish gentleman, in reduced circumstances, with a taste 
for antiquarian research. He had produced a large work on the 
Antiquities of England, a treatise on Arms and Armour, a book 
on Military Antiquities, and several minor works. The talent and 
camaradet'te of the man were scarcely more remarkable than his 
figure, which was ludicrously squat and obese. Grose having 
made an excursion to Scotland for the purpose of sketching and 
chronicling its antiquities, Bums met him at Friars' Carse, and 
was greatly amused by his appearance and conversation,! which 
inspired the following : 



ON CAFPAIN GROSE'S PEREGRINATIONS THRO' 

SCOTLAND, 

COLLECTING THE ANTIQUITIES OF THAT KINGDOM. 

Hear, Land o' Cakes, and brither Scots 
Frae Maidenkirk % to Johnny Groat's 
If there 's a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede you tent it : 
A chield 's amang you takin' notes. 

And faith he '11 prent it : 



warn- 



ittend to it 
fellow 



If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel wight, 
0' stature short but genius bright. 

That 's he, mark weel — 
And wow ! he has an unco sleight 

0' cauk and keel. 



plump 



ancoinroon skill 
chalk(H) and ruddle 



* Francis Grose, son of a Jeweller who had lea Switzerland and settled at Richmond, 
was bom at Oreenford, Middlesex, about 1731 ; studied as an artist, but having spent a 
fortune lea him by his father, he took to writing, chiefly on antiquities. He published 
AntuiuUut 0/ Enifiand and WaUiiA vols. 1778-1787), and when he made the acquainUnce 
of Bums, was engaged in a similar work on Scotland. The latter work wsm published 
1789-91 (2 vols.), and included Bums's ' Tarn o* Shanter '—written for it He sul^equently 
vinited Ireland, with a similar purpose, but had only started work at Dublin when he died 
0791X He has been described as a sort of antiquarian FalsUfT. His other works deal 
with philological and miscellaneous suljects. 

t Nrs Bums describes Grose as one of the ftmniest, laughing, fkt, good-natured men she 
ever saw. When he called, he took a glass of rum and water ; never dined ; * for they were 
always gaun to Captain Riddel's to their dinner.' Remembers Bums writing to her (Mrs 
B.'s) fiiither to draw some antiquities about the west country : but was not present when 
the bargain was made about AUoway Kirk.*— Afrs Bums^ IUmini9cenee$, 

t Maidenkirk is an inversion of the name Kirkmatden, in Wigtownshire, the most southerly 
pariah iQ Scotland. 
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owl— building 
roof 



By some auld, houlet-hauuted biggin, 

Or kirk deserted by its riggin, 

It 's ten to ane ye '11 find him snug in 

Some eldritch jwirt, eerie 

Wi' deils, they say, Lord safe 's ! colleaguin conferring 

At some black art 



Ilk ghaist that haunts auld ha' or chamer, 

Ye gipsy-gang that deal in glamour, 

And you, deep-read in hell's black grammar, 

Warlocks and witches : 
Ye '11 quake at his conjiiring hammer, 

Ye midnight bitches ! 



Each— hall 

—chamber 

sorcery 



It 's tauld he was a sodger bred, 
And ane wad rather fa'n than fied ; 
But now he 's quat the spurtle-blade 

And dog-skin wallet, 
And taen the — Antiquanun trade, 

I think they call it. 



would have fkllen 
quitted— sword 



He has a fouth o' auld nick-nackets : abundance 

Rusty aim caps, and jinglin jackets iron— jack-annour 

Wad baud the Lothians three in tackets keep— ahoe-naiu 

A towmont gude ; twelvemonth 

And parritch-pats and auld saut-backets 
Before the Flood. 



porridge- pots 
—salt-boxes 



Of Eve's first fire he has a cinder ; 
Auld Tubalcain'e fire-shool and fender ; 
That which distinguisliM tlie gender 

O' Balaam's ass ; 
A broomstick o' the witch of Endor, 

Weel shod wi' brass. 



shovel 



mounted 



Forbye, he '11 shape you aff fu' gleg 
The cut of Adam's philibeg ; 
The knife that nicket Abel's craig 
He '11 prove you fully 



Besides — smartly 

kUt 

cut— throat 
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It was a faulding jocteleg,* 

Or lang-kail guUie. 



folding clMp-kuife 
knife for cutting greens 



But wad ye see him in his glee 
(For lueikle glee and fun has he) 
Then set him down, and twa or three 

Gude fellows wi' him ; 
And po)if poii / shine thou a wee, 

And then ye '11 see him ! 

Now, by the Pow'rs o' verse and prose ! 
Thou art a dainty chield, Grose ! — 
Whae'er o' thee shall ill suppose, 

They sair misca' thee ; 
I 'd take the rascal by the nose, 

Wad say 'Shame fa' thee.' 



much 



for a short time 



fine feUow 

badly slander 

beraU 



This acquaintanceship also provoked an 

EPIGRAM ON CAPTAIN GROSE. 

The Devil got notice that Grosb was a-dying, 

So whip ! at the summons, old Satan came flying; 

But when he approach'd where poor Francis lay moaning. 

And saw each bed-post with its burthen a-groaning, 

Astonish'd, confounded, cry'd Satan * By G — d, 

I '11 want 'im, ere take such a damnable load ! ' 

Afterwards, when Grose had proceeded on his mission, Bums 
kept up a correspondence with him. Dugald Stewart having inti- 
mated a desire to see the antiquary. Burns sent the following 
letter to his friend : 



TO FRANCIS GROSE, ESQ., F. A. S. 

Sir— I believe among all our Scots literati you have not met with 
Professor Dugald Stewait, who fills tlie moral philosophy cliair in the 
University of Edinburgh. To say tliat he is a man of tlie first parts, and, 

* The etymology of this wonl is doubtflil. It used to be derived from Jcuqriea de Likge, 
aaenmed to be Uie nsine of the maker. Out the word is doubtless akin to the English 
jadeaUgif jadciag-kni^ and jack-kni^. 
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what is more, a man of the first worth, to a gentleman of your general 
acquaintance, and who so mucli enjoys the luxury of unencumbered 
freedom and undisturbed privacy, is not perhaps recommendation 
enough :— but when I inform you that Mr Stewart's principal cliaracter- 
istic is your favourite feature — that sterling independence of mind which, 
though every man's right, so few men have the courage to claim and 
fewer still the magnanimity to support :— When I tell you that, unseduced 
by splendor and undisgusted by wretchedness, he appreciates the meiits 
of the various actora in the great drama of life, merely as they perfoim 
their parts— in short, he is a man after your own heart, and I comply 
with his earnest request in letting you know that he wislies above all 
things to meet with you. His house, Catrine, is within less than a mile 
of Som Castle, which you proposed visiting ; or if you could transmit 
liim the enclosed, he would, with the greatest pleasure, meet you any 
where in the neighbourhood. I wiite to Ayrshire, to inform Mr Stewart 
that I have acquitted myself of my promise. Should your time and 
spirits permit your meeting with Mr Stewart-, 'tis well ; if not, I hope 
you will forgive this lil)erty, and I liave at least an opportunity of 
assuring you with what truth and respect, I am, Sir, Your great admirer, 
And very humble servant, RoBT. Burns. 



TO PROFESSOR DUOALD STEWART, EDINBURGH. 

(PER FAVOR OF CAPTAIN GROSE.) 

Sir— I will be extremely happy if this letter shall have the honor of 
introducing you to Captain Grose, a gentleman whose acquaintance yon 
told me you so much coveted. I inclose this to him, and should his 
pursuits lead him again to Ayrshire, and should his time and (what I 
am soiTy to say is more precarious) his health permit, I have no doubt 
but you will have the mutual pleasure of being acquainted.— I am, 
&c., R. B. 

Not being, after all, very sure of tbo whereabouts of Grose, 
Bums enclosed his letter in an envelope addressed to Adam 
de Cardonnel,* a brother antiquary resident in Edinburgh, 
along with a set of jocular verses in imitation of the song given 
by Herd in the Miscellany (vol. ii., p. 99) under the title of * Sir 
John Malcolm.' t 

* Adain de Cardonnel, afterwards Cardonnel-Lawson, had ntudied for the medical 
profeMion, but retired to indulge his love of antiquities and numismatics. He made the 
acquaintance of Grose when the latter was in Scotland (1789), and assisted him In his 
investigations. He soon after quitted Scotland and went to reside in Northumberland. 
He died at Bath in 1820. His chief work Is Numismata Scotia: (Edinburgh, 1780, 4toX 

f Dr Charles Rogers {Social Scotland, vol. Ii., pp. 41S-418, 1884) traced this once 
mysterious doggerel to the pen of Colonel Alexander Monypenny of Pitmilly, laureate of 
the convivial club known as the 'Beggar's Benison/ whose headquartam wera at 
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VERSES ON CAPTAIN GROSE. 

Ken ye aught o' Captain Grose? 

Igo and ago. 
If he 's amang his friends or foes ? 

Iram, coram, dago. 

Is he to Abra'm's bosom gaue f 

Igo and ago, 
Or haudin Sarah by the wame ? 

Iram, coram, daga 

Is he South or is he North ? 

Igo and ago, 
Or drowned in the river Forth t 

Iram, coram, dago. 

Is he slain by Hielan' bodies f 

Igo and ago, 
And eaten like a wether-haggis f sheep's ha«gis 

Iiam, conim, dago. 

Where'er lie be, the Lord be near him ! 

Igo and ago, 
As for the deil, he daur na steer him, dare not disturb 

Iram, comm, daga 

Anstruther. Dr Rogers reprints a corrected version of the squib, which satirises the 
aomewliat eccentric baronet, Sir John Malcolm, a proprietor in that neighbourhood, who 
died before 1747; * Clerk Dischington,' namely, George Dischington, town-clerk ofCrail 
from 1706 onwards ; and 'Sandy Don,' the well-known schoolmaster of Crail at the same 
date. According to Dr Rogers, the first verse of the fragment is : 

O were you e'er In Crail tounf 

Igo and ago ; 
and the third : 

Ken ye ought o' Sir John Malcolm? 

Igo and a|;o ; 
If he's a wise man, I mistak him, 

Iram, coram, dago. 

Colonel Mon]rpenny died in extreme old age in December 1801. Dr Cltarles Mackay, in 
his Didionary c/ Lowland Scotch, 1888, says (p. OG) that * Igo and ago, iram, coram, dago,' 
is the chorus of an old Gaelic boat-song. But the accuracy of this guess is gravely 
doubted, even by Gaelic scbuUra. 
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But please transmit th' inclosM letter, 

Igo and ago, 
Which will oblige your humble debtor, 

Iram, coram, dago. 

So may ye hae auld stanes in store, 

Igo and ago. 
The very stanes that Adam bore, 

Iram, coram, dago. 

So may ye get in glad possession, 

Igo and ago, 
The coins o' Satan's coronation ! 

Iram, coram, dago. 

The work of the Excise might have been good for Burns if it 
had merely filled up his spave time. Daily riding through the 
beautiful scenery of Nithsdale could not but be congenial to a 
poet who had always been accustomed to compose his poems in 
the open air and in the middle of his labours. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the work was too haixl and exacting. The ten parishes 
which Burns surveyed form a district not less than fifteen miles 
long and fifteen miles broad. He had to ride about two hundred 
miles a week. Neither poetry nor the farm received fair-play. 
The poet, however, was diligent and exact in the performance 
of his official duty. Viewing the contraband-trade as an infrac- 
tion on the rights of the fair trader, he was disposed to be 
severe with the regular smuggler; but in dealing with the 
shortcomings of country brewers and retailers, he tempered 
justice with mercy. Professor Gillespie of St Andrews remem- 
bered seeing Burns on a fair-day in August 1793, at the village 
of Thornhill, where, as was not uncommon in those days, a poor 
woman named Kate Watson had, for one day, taken up the 
trade of a publican, of course without a licence. ' I saw the poet 
enter her door, and anticipated nothing short of an immediate 
seizure of a certain greyl>eard and barrel which, to my personal 
knowledge, contained the contraband commodities our bard was in 
quest of. A nod, accompanied by a significant movement of the 
forefinger, brought Kate to the doorway or trance, and I was near 
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enough to hear the following words distinctly uttered : " Kate, are 
you mad ? Don't you know that the supervisor and I will be in 
upon you in the course of forty minutes? Good-by t' ye at 
present." Burns was in the street and in the midst of the crowd 
in an instant, and I had access to know that the friendly hint was 
not neglected. It saved a poor widow from a fine of several 
pounds, for committing a quarterly offence by which the revenue 
was probably subject to an annual loss of live shillings.' * 

Allan Cunningham relates a similar anecdote. ' The poet and 
a brother exciseman one day suddenly entered a widow woman's 
shop in Dunscore, and made a seizure of smuggled tobacco. 
"Jenny," said the poet, "I expected this would be the upshot 
Here, Lewars, take note of the number of rolls as I count 
them. Xow, Jock, did ye ever hear an auld wife numbering 
her threads before check-reels were invented ? Thou 's ane, and 
thou 's no ane, and thou 's ane a' out — listen." As he handed out 
the rolls, he went on with his humorous enumeration, but dropping 
every other roll into Janet's lap. Lewars took the desired note 
with much gravity, and saw as if he saw not the merciful conduct 
of his companion.' 

A brief, hurried note which Burns wrote this month to Mr. 
Alexander Fergusson of Craigdarroch t evidently refers to some 
similar Excise case, in which the poet's sympathy was enlisted by 
the delinquent : 

Globe Ink, Noout Wedneadaj/. 

BlessM be he that kindly doth 
Tlie poor man's case consider. X 

I have songht you all over the town, good Sir, to learn wliat you have 
(lone, or what can be done, fur poor Robie Gordon. The Iiour i» at hand 
when I must assume the execrable ofiice of whipper-in to the blo(xl- 
hounds of justice, and must, nnist let loose tlie ravenoiiR rage of the 
carrion sons of b — tches on poor Rohie. I think yon can do something 
to save the unfortunate man, and am snre, if you can, you will. I 
know tliat Benevolence is supreme in your IxMsom and has the fir^t voice 
in, and last check on, all you do ; but that insidious whoi-c, Politics, 

* Bdinhurgk Literary Journal, 1829. 

t Alexander Fergumon, a distingiiishefl lawyer, bom about 1740; iimrried Deborah, 
danghter of Robert Cntlar, merchant iti Dumfries (through her he inherited the lands of 
Arroland in Kirkcndbrightshire) ; died 17SH}. His eldest son, Rol>ert Cutlar Fergusson, 
was also a distinguished lawyer, and became Attorney-general of India. 

I Psalm xll. 1. Bums has altered ' wisely ' to ' kindly.' 
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may seduce the honest cully Attention, until the practicable moment 
of doing good is no more. I have the honor to be, Sir, your obliged, 
humble servant, Robt. Burns.* 



TO MR ROBERT A I N S L I E. 

Blli8Lanx>, Nov, 1, 1789. 

My DEAR Friend— I had written you long ere now, could I have 
guessed where to find yon, for I am sure you have more good sense than 
to waste the precious days of vacation -time in the dirt of business in 
Edinburgh. Wherever you are, God bless you and lead you not into 
temptation, but deliver you from evil ! 

I do not know if I have informed you that I am now appointed to an 
excise division, in the middle of which my house and farm lie. In this 
I was exti-emely lucky. Without ever having been an expectant, as they 
call their journeymen excisemen, I was directly planted down to all 
intents and purposes an officer of excise, there to flourish and bring 
forth fruits — worthy of repentance. 

I know not how the word 'exciseman,* or still more opprobrious 
'gftuger,' will sound in your ears. I, too, have seen the day when my 
auditory nerves would have felt very delicately on this subject ; but a 
wife and children are things which have a wonderful power in blunting 
these kind of sensations. Fifty pounds a year for life, and a provision 
for widows and orphans, you will allow is no bad settlement for a poet. 
For the ignominy of the profession, I have the encouragement wliicli I 
once heard a recruiting-serjeant give to a numerous, if not a respectable, 
audience, in the streets of Kilmarnock — ' Gentlemen, for your further 
and better encouragement, I can assure you that our regiment is the 
most blackguard corps under the crown, and, consequently, with us an 
honest fellow has the surest chance for preferment-.' 

You need not doubt that I find several very unpleasant and disagree- 
able circumstances in my business ; but I am tired with and disgusted 
at the language of complaint against the evils of life. Human existence 
in the most favorable situations does not abound with pleasures and 

* 'Jean Dunn, a suspected trader in Kirkpatrick • Durham, observing Burnt and 
Robertson— another exciseman— approaching her house on the morning of a fiiir, slipped 
out by the back-door, apparently to evade their scrutiny, leaving in her house only her 
attendant for the day and her daughter, a little girl. "Has there been any brewing for 
the fair here to-day?" demanded the poet as he entered the cabin. "O no, sir," was the 
reply of the servant; "we hae nae licence for that" "That's no true," exclaimed the 
child : •• the mucklc black klst is fou* o* the bottles o' yill that my mother sat up a' night 
brewing for the fair." " Does tliat birtl speak?" said Robertson, pointing to one hanging 
in a cage. " There is no use for another speaking-bird in this house," said Burns, " while 
that little lassie is to the fore. We are in a hurry Just now ; but as we return fh>m the fkir, 
we '11 examine the muckle black kist" Of course, when they returned, the kltt belied the 
little lassie's tMe.'—OmmuniccUed by Mr Joteph Train, The original of this note— eodoned 
' October 17S9 '—was found in Craigdarroch House. 
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lias iU inconveniences and ills ; capridons, foolish man mistakes these 
inconveniences and ills, as if they were the peculiar property of his 
particular situation ; and hence that eternal fickleness, that love of 
change, which has ruined, and daily does ruin, many a fine fellow, as well 
as many a blockhead ; and in almost, without exce])tion, a constant 
source of disappointment and miser}'. So far from being dissatisfied 
with my present lot, I earnestly pray the Great Disposer of events that 
it may never be worse, and I think I can lay my hand on my heart and 
say * I shall be content' 

I long to hear from you how you go on — not so much in business 
as in life. Are you pretty well satisfied with your own exertions and 
tolerably at ease in your internal reflections? Tis much to be a 
great character as a lawyer, but beyond comparison more to be a great 
character as a man. That yon may be both the one and the other 
is the earnest wish, and that you will be both is the firm persuasion, 
of, My dear Sir, &c., K. B. 



TO MB RICHARD BROWN. 

Elubland, itk November 1789. 

I have been so hurried, my ever-dear friend, that though I got both 
your letters, I have not been able to command an hour to answer them 
as I wished ; and even now, you are to look on this as merely confessing 
debt and craving days. Few things could have given me so much 
pleasure as the news that you were once more safe and sound on terra 
firma and happy in that place where happiness is alone to be found— in 
the fireside circle. May the benevolent Director of all things peculiarly 
bless you in all those endearing connexions consequent on the tender 
and venerable names of husl>and and father ! I have indeed l>een 
extremely lucky in getting an additional income of £50 a year, while, at 
the same time, the ap))ointment will not cost me above £10 or £12 per 
annum of expenses more than I must have inevitably incurred. The 
worst circumstance is that the Excise division which I have got i^ so 
extensive — no less than ten parishes to ride over ; and it almunds besides 
with so much business that I can scarcely steal a spare moment. How- 
ever, lalior endeai-s rest, and Iwtli together are absolutely necessary for 
the proper enjoyment of human existence. I cannot meet you any 
where. No less than an order from the Board of Excise, at Edinburgh, is 
necessary before I can have so nmch time as to meet you in Ayrshire. 
But do you come and see me. We must have a social day, and pcrlin])s 
lengthen it out half the' night, before you go again to sea. You 
are the earliest friend I now have on earth, my brothers excepted : and 
is not that an endearing circumstance? When you and I fii-st met, we 
were at the green periotl of human life. The twig would easily take a 
bent, but would as easily return to its former state. You and I not only 
took a mutual bent, but, by the melancholy, though strong, intluence of 
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being both of the family of the unfortunate, we were entMoned with one 
another in our growth towards advanced age ; and blasted be the sacri- 
legious hand that shall attempt to undo the union ! You and I must 
liave one bumper to my favourite toast : ' May the companions of our 
youth be the friends of our old age ! ' Come and see me one year ; I 
shall see you at Port Glasgow the next ; and if we can contrive to have 
a goesipping between our two bedfellows, it will be so much additional 
pleasure. Mrs Bums joins me in kind compliments to you and Mrs 
Brown. 
Adieu ! I am ever, my dear Sir, yours, K B. 




TO MR WILLIAM BURNS, MORPETH. 

Eluslamo, VHh Nov. 1789. 

Dear William— I would have written you sooner, but I am so 
hurried and fatigued with my Excise business that I can scarcely pluck 
up resolution to go tlirough the effort of a letter to anybody. Indeed 
you hardly deserve a letter from me, considering that you have spare 
hours in which you have nothing to do at all, and yet it was near three 
months between your two last letters. 

I know not if yon heanl lately fram Gilbert. I expect him here with 
me about the latter end of this week. * • * • My mother is returned, 
now that she has seen my little boy Francis fairly set to the world. I 
supiK)se Gilbert has informed yon that you have got a new nephew. He 
is a line tliriving fellow and promises to do honour to the name he bears. 
I have named him Francis Wallace, after my worthy friend, Mrs. Dunlop 
of Dnnlop. 

The only Ayrshire news that I remember in which I think you will be 
intereste<l is that Mr lionald is bankrupt.* You will easily guess that 
from his insolent vanity in his sunshine of life he will now feel a little 
retaliation from those who thought themselves eclipsetl by him ; for, 
poor fellow, I do not think he ever intentionally injured any one. I 
might, indeed, perhaps, except his wife, whom he certainly has used 
very ill ; but she is still fond of him to distraction, and bears up wonder- 
fully — much superior to him— under this severe shock of fortune. 
Women have a kind of sturdy sufferance which qualifies them to endure 
beyond, much l)eyond, the common run of men ; but perhaps part of that 
fortitude is owing to their short-sightedness, for they are by no means 
famous for seeing remote consequences in all their real importance. 

* Oct 23, 1789. Sequestration. Mr Wm. Ronald, tobacconist, Manchline. See in this 
connection Vol. I., p. 61. ' There is a stone in the Monkton churchyard which should be of 
interest to the admirers of Bums. It is tliat erected to the memory of Matthew Paterson, 
fknner at Aitkenbrae, and his wife, Anne Ronald. . . . She died in 1828, aged Gl. Matthew 
Fkterson can be no other than that great friend of the poet who, as he himself tells us, was 
admitted a member of the famous Tarboltou Bachelors' Club iu 1782.*— X Little ScoUUh 
World, by Rev. Kirkwood Hewat, M.A. 
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I am very glad at yonr reaolation to live within your income, be that 
what it will. Had poor Ronald done so, he had not this day been a 
prey to the dreadfal miseriee of insolvency. You are at the time of 
life when those habitades are begun which are to mark the character 
of the future man. Go on and persevere, and depend on less or more 
success. I am, dear William, your brother, R. B. 

Bams's kindness to his young brother has already been 
alluded to. A letter of William Burns, dated from Morpeth, 
29th November 1789, includes an account of moneys and 
articles of clothing furnished for him by the poet during the 
preceding eighteen months, to the amount of £5, 9s. In August 
of this year two guineas had been advanced, which the young man 
says he intended to repay about Christmas; 'but,' he adds, 'as 
you can spare them, I will keep them till I go to London, when I 
expect soon to be able to clear you off in full.' He goes on to 
express a hope that 'young Wallace bids fair to rival his great 
predecessor in strength and wisdom.' He apologises for negligence 
as a correspondent, pleading that he is devoting his leisure time 
to reading from a circulating library. He has read Kames's 
Sketches of the History of Man^ Boswell's Tour to the Helmdes, 
Bums's Poenis, and Beattie's Disse)iations, and will be glad if his 
brother will set down the names of a few other books which he 
should inquire for. 

A contest for the representation of the Dumfries Burghs com- 
menced in September between Sir James Johnstone of Westerhall, 
the previous member, and Captain Miller, younger of Dalswinton, 
son of Bums's landlord.* In this affair the poet's sympathies were 
divided. Professing a sentimental Jacobitism, he had latterly 
taken no decided part with either of the two great factions of 
his time. Curiously enough, although in Edinburgh he had 
worn the colours of Fox, he now leaned towards Pitt.t On 
the other hand, some of his best friends — Henry Erskine, the 

* Sir JaniM Johnstone (1726-94) was fourth baronet ; had been a lieutenant-colonel in 
the army ; represented DunifHes Burghs, 1784-00, and Weymouth, 1791-04. Patrick Miller, 
younger of Dalswinton, was elected in 1790 against Sir James Johnstone. He retained the 
seat until 1796. It was Captain Miller who persuaded Perry of the Morning Chronidt to 
offer Bums a poet on his paper (see Vol. IV.). Miller died in 1846. 

t On the subject of Bums's politics Sir Walter Scott remarks in sending some 
of the poet's letters to Lockhart: 'In one of them to that singular old cunnudgeon, 
iMtly Winifred Constable, you will see he plays high Jacobite, and on that account it is 
curious ; though I imagine his Jacobitism, like my own, belonged to the fkncy rather than 
the reason. He was, however, a great Pittite down to a certain period. There were some 
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Earl of Glencairn, Mr Miller, Captain Riddel — were Whigs, and 
he would naturally wish not to offend them. The Revolution 
had already commenced in France ; Lafayette brought Louis and 
his wife and children through the mob from Versailles to Paris 
only a fortnight before Burns was apostrophising the shade of 
Mary in the barnyard at Ellisland. But it was local feeling 
rather than partisanship that drew him into the iight in the 
bui'ghs. He detested the Duke of Queensberry,* the greatest 
landlord in Nithsdale, who was held to have all but played 
traitor to the king on the occasion of the Regency Bill, when he 
voted with the minority for the surrender of the power of the 
crown into the hands of the Prince of Wales without restriction. 
For this, and for his mean personal character and heartless 
debaucheries, Burns held him in extreme contempt. In the first 
place, then, he penned an election ballad, chiefly aimed at the 
Duke. 

ELECTION BALLAD FOR WESTERHA'. 
Tune—* Up and xoaur them a.' 

The Laddies by the banks o* Nith 

Wad trust his Grace wi* a', Jamie ; 
But he '11 sair them as he sair'd the king — served 

Turn tail and rin awa, Jamie. 

Cliat\ — Up and waur them a', Jamie,t baffle 

Up and waur them a' ; 
The Johnstones hae the guidin o*t,J 
Ye turncoat Whigs, awa ! 

pusiiig stupid verses in the papers, attacking and defending his satire on a eerUin preacher 
whom lie tenned " an unco calf. " In one of theui occurred tliese lines in vituperation of the 
adversary : 

" A Whig, I guess. But Rab "s a Tory, 

And gies us inonie a funny story." 
This was in 1787.' 

• Wllllaui, third Earl of March (bom 1725), succe<Hle«l Ills cousin as fourth (and last) 
Duke of Queensberry in 1778. Almost his whole life lie was a patron and supporter of the 
turf, and was most successful in his siieculations. He held the office of lord of the bed- 
chambt^r to George III. from 1760 till 1780, when he was dismissed because of his support- 
ing the claim of the Prince of Wales. He died 1810, having possessed a peerage for eighty 
years.— 'GUI Q. will ever stand conspicuous in the annaltt of this country as one who 
reached the height of notoriety without having done more than one single act worthy of a 
nation's praise. The nuich-vaunted contributions to the "Patriotic Fund" excepted, 
nothing remains.' 

t * Up and waur them a', Willie,' is an old Border song. 

X A Border proverb, signiflcant of the great local power of this ftiniily in former tiroes. 
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The day he stude his country's friend, 
Or gied her faes a claw, Jamie, 

Or frae puir man a blessiu' wan, 
That day the Duke ne'er saw, Jamie. 
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foes— stroke 



But wha is he, his country's boast 9 
Like him there is na twa, Jamie ; 

There 's no a callant tents the kye 
But kens o' Westerha', Jamie. 



boy— herds— cows 



To end the wark, here 's Whistlebirk,* 

Long may his whistle blaw, Jamie ; 
And Maxwell true, o' sterling blue ; 

And we '11 be Johnstones a', Jamie. 

Bums may be credited with the authorship of a piece of 
trenchant writing which appeared in The Star of February 22d 
of the following year. It is almost a prose version of the ' Election 
Ballad for Westerha' :' 



Oar worthy Member, Sir James Johnstone, is now snre of his election 
— 3 out of the 5 Boroughs he represents being determined to give him 
that support to which their long experience of his Parliamentary con- 
dact, and honest independence, entitle him. 

The agents of liis Ducal Opponent, are perfectly on a par with their 
degraded Master, whom they are a-kin to in every thing hnt that 
Nobility which he has so long debased by his apostacy from the best of 
Kings, in the moment of distress. But the public indignation is now 
roused, and we are determined no longer to sacrifice our Liberties to 
such miscreants. The corrupt influence of the Bank will then cease to 
delude, and the perverted office of Magistracy to tyrannize and oppress. 

When old Q. was last amongst us, Rcom and execration followed 
wherever he went ; and it is a notorious fact, that be was obliged, in 
more places than one, to collect his vassals to protect him from insult. 

It fared otherwise with Sir James. Wherever he went, pleasure 
gladdened every countenance : the child that had but heard of the good 
man's virtues, limped his praise ; and the parent that knew them, sbed 
tears of joy !— No harassed tenant dreaded his return ; and no fond 
mother had to reproach him with the ruin of a beloved daughter ! 

* Alexsnder Birtwhistle, merchant at Kirkcudbright, and provoet of the biin;h. A con- 
temporary ehnmicle notices him as carrying on a brislc foreign trade from that little port. 
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TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ., OP PINTRY. 

9tk Dectmiber 1789. 

SlR—I liave a good while had a wish to tronble yoa with a letter, 
and had certainly done it long ere now bat for a hamiliating something 
that throws cold water on the resolution, as if one should say : * You 
have found Mr Graham a very powerful and kind friend indeed, and 
that interest he is so kindly taking in your concerns you ought, by 
everything in your power, to keep alive and cherish.* Now, though, since 
God has thought proper to make one powerful and another helpless, the 
connection of obliger and obliged is all fair ; and though my being under 
your patronage is to me highly honourable, yet, sir, allow me to flatter 
myself, that as a poet and an honest man you first interested yourself 
in my welfare, and principally as such still you permit me to ap- 
proach you. 

I have found the Excise business go on a great deal smoother with me 
than I expected, owing a good deal to the generous friendship of Mr 
Mitchel, my collector, and the kind assistance of Mr Findlater, my 
supervisor. I dare to be honest, and I fear no labour. Nor do I find my 
hurried life greatly inimical to my correspondence Avith the Muses. 
Their visits to me, indeed, and I believe to most of their acquaintance, 
like the visits of good angels, are short and far between ; but I meet 
them now and then as I jog through the hills of Nithsdale, just as I 
used to do on the banks of Ayr. I take the liberty to enclose you a few 
bagatelles, all of them the productions of my leisure thoughts in my 
Excise rides. 

If you know or have ever seen Captain Grose, the antiquary, you 
will enter into any humour that is in the verses on him. Perhaps yon 
have seen them before, as I sent them to a London newspaper. * Though, 
I daresay you have none of the Solemn-League-and -Covenant fire which 
shone so conspicuous in Lord George Gordon and the Kilmarnock weavers, 
yet I think you must have heard of Dr M*Gill, one of the Clergymen of 
Ayr, and his heretical book. God help him, poor man ! Though he is 
one of the worthiest, as well as one of the ablest, of the whole priesthood 
of the Kirk of Scotland, in every sense of that ambiguous term, yet 
the poor doctor and his numerous family are in imminent danger 
of being thrown out to the mercy of the winter winds. The enclosed 
ballad [* The Kirk of Scotland's Alarm *] on that business is, I confess, 
too local ; but I laughed myself at some conceits in it, though I am 
convinced in my conscience that there are a good many heavy stanxas 
in it too. 

The Election Ballad [The Five Carlines], as you will see, alludes to 
the present canvass in our string of burghs. I do not believe there 
will be a harder-run match in the whole general election. The great 

* The poem appeared in the Edinburgh Evening Courant of 87th August 1780 nnder the 
signature ' Thomas A. Linn ' and was copied into the Kd$o CkronieU of 4th Sept. 
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roan bere [the Dake of Queensberry], like all renegadoeft, is a flaming 
zealot kicked ont before the astonished indignation of his deserted 
master, and despised, I suppose, by the party who took him in to 
be a mastering fagot at the mysterious orgies of their midnight iniqui- 
ties and a useful drudge in the dirty work of their country elec- 
tions ; he would fain persuade this part of the world that he is turned 
patriot, and, where he knows his men, has the impudence to aim away 
at the unmistrusting manner of a man of conscience and principle. Nay« 
to such an intemperate height has his zeal carried him that, in convulsive 
violence to every feeling in his bosom, he has made some desperate 
attempts at the hopeless business of getting himself a character for 
benevolence, and, in one or two terrible strides in pursuit of party- 
interest, has actually stumbled on something like meaning the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures. I beg your pardon, sir, if I differ from you in 
my idea of this great man ; but were you to know his sins, as well of 
omission as commission, to this outra^f^ land, you would club your 
curse with the execrating voice of the country. I am too little a man to 
have any political attachments ; I am deeply indebted to, and have the 
warmest veneration for, individuals of both parties ; but a man who has 
it in his power to be the father of a country, and who is only known 
to that country by the mischiefs he does in it, is a character of which one 
cannot speak Avith patience. 

Sir James Johnston does ' what man can do,' but yet I doubt his fate. 
Of the burgh of Annan he is secure ; Kirkcudbright is dubious. He has 
the provoAt ; but Lord Daer, who does the honours of great man to the 
place, makes every effort in his power for the opposite interest. Luckily 
for Sir James, his lordship, though a very good lord, is a very poor 
politician. Dumfries and Sanquhar are decidedly the duke's ' to let 
or sell ; ' so Lochmaben, a city containing upwards of fourscore living 
souls that cannot discern between their right hand and their left — for 
drunkenness — has at present the balance of power in her hands. The 
honourable council of that ancient burgh are fifteen in number; but 
alas ! their fifteen names indorsing a bill of fifteen pounds, would not 
discount the said bill in any banking-office. My lonl provost, who is 
one of the soundest-headed, best-hearted, whisky-drinking fellows in the 
south of Scotland, is devoted to Sir James ; but his Grace thinks lie has 
a majority of the council, though I, who have the honour to be a burgess 
of the town, and know somewhat 1)eliind the curtain, could tell him a 
different story. 

The worst of it for the buff and blue folks is that their candidate, 
Captain Miller, my landlord's son, is, entre vous, a youth by no means 
above mediocrity in his abilities, and is said to have a huckster-lust for 
shillings, pence and farthings. This is the more remarkable, as his 
father's abilities and benevolence are so justly celebrated. 

The song beginning 'Thou lingering star,' &c., is the last, and, in my 
own opinion, by much the best of the enclosed compositions. I beg leave 
to present it with my moet respectful compliments to Mrs Graham. 

VOL. IIL 1 
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I return you by the carrier, the bearer of this, Smith's Wealth of 
Nations, Marsliall's Yorkshire,* and Angola, Les Contes ds Fontaine f 
is in the way of my trade and I must give it another reading or two. 
Chansons Joyeitsesfi and another little French book, I keep for the same 
reason. I think you will not be reading them, and I will not keep 
them long. 

Forgive me, sir, for the stnpid length of this epistle. I pray Heaven 
it may find you in a hnmonr to read The Belfast New Almanac, or The 
Bachelor*s Garland, containing five excellent neto songs, § or the Paisley 
poet's version of the Psalms of David, || and then my impertinence may 
disgust the less. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your ever-grateful, humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 

The ballad last mentioned is one in which he presents the 
five burghs in figurative chai*acters : Dumfries, as Maggy on the 
banks of Nith ; Annan, as Blinking Bess of Annandalo ; Kirk- 
cudbright, as Whisky Jean of Galloway ; Sanquhar, as Black 
Joan frae Crichton Peel ; and Lochmaben, as Marjory of the many 
Lochs — appellations all of which have some appropriateness from 
local circumstances. 



THE FIVE CARLINS, 

AN ELECTION BALLAD. 

There was five Carlins in the South, 
They fell upon a scheme. 

To send a lad to London town 
To bring them tidings hamc. 

Nor only bring them tidings hame, 
But do their errands there ; 

And aiblins gowd and honor baith 
Might be that laddie's share. 



old wonwn 



poMibly gold 



There was Maggy by the banks o' Nith, 

A dame wi' pride eneugh ; 
And Marjory o* the mony Lochs, 

A carlin auld and teugh. tough 

♦ See Vol. IIL, p. 78. t La FonUlne. 

X Chumons Joyemtes (1765), published anonymously, were attributed to the song-writer 
and dramatist Charles ColI6 (1709-8S>. 

I Title of a popular chap-book. 

II A luw veriiion of the tchoU Book of PmlfM in Metr§, ... By James Maxwell, S.D.P. 
(Student of Divine Poetry]. (Glasgow, 17TS. 12mo>.— MaxweU (1730-1800) was a proliflc 
rhymster. Most of his publications bear on the titles that the author is ' Poet in Paisley.' 
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And Blinkin Bess of Annandale, 
That dwelt near Solwaj-side ; 

And whisky Jean, that took her gill, 
In Galloway sae wide. 

And Black Joan frae Cnchton-Peel, 

O' gipsy kith and kin : 
Five wighter Carlins were na found 

The South Countrie within. 

To send a lad to London town, 

They met upon a day ; 
And mony a Knight, and mony a Lainl, 

That errand fain wad gae. 

mony a Knight, and mony a Lainl, 

This errand fain wad gae ; 
Bat nae ane could their fancy please, 

ne'er a ane but twae. 

The first ane was a belted Knight,* 

Bred of a Border-band ; 
And ho wad gae to London town. 

Might nae man him withstand. 

And he wad do their errands wcel, 

And meikle he wad say ; 
And ilka ane about the court 

Wad bid to him Gude-day. 

Then niest cam in a Soger youth, t 
Wha spak wi' modest grace, 

And he wad gae to London town, 
If sae their pleasure was. 

He wad na hecht them courtly gifts, 
Nor meikle speech pretend ; 

But he would hccht an honest heart. 
Wad ne'er desert his friend. 



more powerful 



much 
every 

next— soldier 



promive 



Sir Jamei Johnitoii, 



t CapUln Miltor, 
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Then, wham to cbnse and wham lefnse, 

At strife thir Carlins fell ; Umm 

For some had Grentlefolks to please, 

And some wad please themseL 



priiii«iiioath6d 



Then out spak mim-mou'd Meg o' Niih, 

And she spak up wi' pride, 
And she wad send the Soger youth. 

Whatever might betide. 

For the auld Gudeman o' London court * 

She didna care a pin ; 
But she wad send the Soger youth. 

To greet his eldest son.t 



Then up sprang Bess o' Annandale, 

And a deadly aith she 's ta'en. 
That she wad vote the Border Knight, 

Though she should vote her lane : aiciie 

For far-aff fowls hae feathers fair, 

And fools o' change are fain ; 
But I hae tried this Border Kniglit, 

And I *11 try him yet again. 

Says Black Joan frao Criditon-Peel, 

A Carl in stoor and grim, auntere 

The auld Gudeman, and the young Gudeman, 

For me may sink or swim : 

For fools will prate o' right and wrang. 

While knaves laugh them to scorn ; 
But the Soger's friends hae blawn the best. 

So he sliall bear the horn. 

Then whisky Jean spak owre her drink. 

Ye weel ken, kimmers a', goMtps 

The auld Gudeman o' London court. 
His back 's been at the wa' ; 



* Th« king. 



t The Prince of Walce. 
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And mony a friend that kiss'd his caop 

Is now a fi*emit wight ; cstntnged 

But it 's ne*er be said o' whisky Jean — 

We '11 send the Border Knight 

Then slow raise Marjory o' the Lochs, 

And wrinkled was her brow, 
Her ancient weed was russet gray, 

Her auld Scots bluid was true;* 

There *s some great folk set light by me, 

I set as light by them ; 
But I will send to London town 

Wham I like best at hame. whom 

Sae how this weighty plea may end, Uw»uit 

Nae mortal wight can tell ; 
God grant the King and ilka man 

May look weel to himsel 1 



TO MRS DUMLOP. 

ELLI8LAND, 18(A Dtotmber 17S0. 
Many thanks, dear Madam, for yonr sbeet-fnll of rhymes. Though at 
present I am below the veriest prose, yet from you every thing pleases. 
I am groaning under the miseries of a diseased nervous system ; a system 
the state of all othera the most essential to our happiness— or the most 
productive of our misery. For now near three weeks I have been so ill 
with a nervous head-ache, that I have been obliged to give up for a 
time my excise-books, being scarce able to lift my head, nmch less to 
ride once a week over ten muir parishes. Lord ! What is Man ! To-day, 
in the luxuriance of health, exulting in the enjoyment of existence ; 
in a few days, perhaps in a few hours, loaded with conscious painful 
being, counting the tanly pace of the lingering moments by the reper- 
cussions of anguish , and ref lising or denied a comforter. Day follows night, 
and night comes after day, only to curse him with life which gives him no 
pleasure ; and yet the awful, dark termination of that life is a something 
—perhaps Nothing— at which he recoils with still more horror. 

Tell us, ye dead ; will none of you in pity 

Disclose the secret 

What Hit you are, and tee mutt tKortly be! 

• — 'tis no matter : 

A little time will make us leam'd as you are.f 

* This verse was a fkvoarite with Sir Walter Scott, who used to recite it with good effect 
t Blair's Gtwh; lee VoL II., p. 846w 
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Can it be possible that, when I resign this frail, feverish being, I shall 
still find myself in conscious existence ! When the last gasp of agony 
has announced that I am no more to those that knew me and the few 
who loved me ; when the cold, stiffened, unconscious, ghastly coi-se is 
resigned into the earth, to be the prey of unsightly reptiles and to 
become in time a trodden clod, shall I yet be warm in life, seeing and 
seen, enjoying and enjoyed ? Ye venerable sages and holy flamens, is 
there probability in your many conjectures, any truth in your many 
stories, of another world beyond death ; or are they all alike baseless 
visions and fabiicated fables ? If there is another life, it must be only 
for the just, the benevolent, the amiable and the humane ; what a 
flattering idea, then, is a world to come ! Would to God I as firmly 
believed it, as I ardently wish it ! There I should meet an aged parent, 
now at rest from the many buffetings of an evil world against which he 
long and so bravely struggled. There should I meet the friend, the 
disinterested friend of my early life ; the man who rejoiced to see me, 
because he loved me and could serve me. Muir ! * thy weaknesses were 
the aberrations of human natnre, but thy heart glowed with every 
thing generous, manly and noble ; and if ever emanation from the All- 
good Being animated a human form, it was thine ! There should I, 
with speechless agony of rapture, again recognize my lost, my ever 
dear Mary ! whose bosom was frauglit with truth, honor, constancy 
and love. 

My Mary, dear departed sbado ! 

"Where is thy place of heavenly rest? 

See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

Jesus Christ, thou amiablest of character ! I trust thou art no 
impostor and that thy revelation of blissful scenes of existence beyond 
death and the grave is not one of the many impositions which time after 
time have been palmed on credulous mankind. I tinist that in thee 
'shall all the families of the earth be blessed,* by being yet connected 
together in a better world where every tie that bound heart to heart, in 
this state of existence, shall be, far beyond our present conceptions, more 
endearing. 

I am a good deal inclined to think with those who maintain that 
what are called nervous affections are in fact diseases of the mind. I 
cannot reason, I cannot think ; and but to you, I would not venture to 
write any thing above an order to a cobbler. You have felt too much 
of the ills of life not to sympathize with a diseased wretch who is 
impaired more than half of any faculties he possessed. Your goodness 
will excuse this distracted scrawl which the writer dare scarcely read, 
and which he would throw into the fire, were he able to write any thing 
better or indeed any thing at all. 

I am glad you have put me on transcribing my departed friend's 
epitaph. Transcribing saves me the trouble of thinking. 

* Robert Muir of Kilmarnock. 
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EPITAPH ON R MUIB. 

AVhat man could esteem or what woman oould love 

Was he who lies under this sod ; 
If such Thou refusest admission above, 

Then whom wilt Thou favour, Good Ood ? 

Ramour told me something of a son of yours who was returned from 
the East or West Indies. If you have gotten news from James or 
Anthony, it was cruel in you not to let me know ; as I promise you, on 
the sincerity of a man who is weary of one world and anxious aliout 
another, that scarce any thing could give me so umch pleasure as to hear 
of any good thing befalling my honored friend. 

If you have a minute's leisure, take up your pen in pity to U pauvre 
mUircMe. It B. 

There is no difficulty in reconciling this letter with that 
written four days before to Mr Graham, in which Burns speaks of 
a cheerful and alert performance of liis Excise duties, or with a 
very jocular letter written only a week afterwards to the provost 
of Lochmaben. He was in low spirits ; and, having to write to 
Mrs Duulop, Burns attuned his mind accordingly, and poured 
out this effusion, expressing feelings which were no doubt 
l)erfectly sincere, although very likely the first walk out to the 
river-side in the eye of the morning sun, or the first ride across 
the Dunscore Hills in quest of fiscal delinquents, set him off into 
a totally different strain of emotion. 

Amongst the gentry of Dumfriesshire, Burns was led by his 
Jacobitism to single out for special regard the Lady Winifred 
Maxwell, granddaughter of that Earl of Kithsdale who owed his 
esca])e from the block, for liis concern in the insurrection of 1716, 
solely to the heroism and ingenuity of his wife, with whom he 
exchanged clothes in the Tower the night before his intended 
execution. It was only the illness alluded to in the letter to Mrs 
Dunlop that prevented him from being introduced to her. 

TO LADY WINIFRED MAXWELL CONSTABLE.* 

Ellislavd, 16(A DectffCbtr 1789. 

My Lady — In vain have I from day to day expected to hear from 
Mrs Young, as she promised me at Dalswinton that she would do me the 

* lady Winifired Maxwell, onlj surviving ehild of the sixth Earl of Nithsdale, succeeded 
to the family estates on the death of her Ikther in 1776. She married, in 1758, WUliam 
Haggerston Constable of Everingham, who assumed the name and arms of Maxwell, tthe 
died iu 1801 (aged sixty*five). The family is now represented by Doruu Ilerries. 
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honoar to introduce lue at Tinwald ; and it was impossible, not from your 
ladyship's accessibility, but from my own feelings, that I coald go alone. 
Lately, indeed, Mr Maxwell of Canadian, in his usual goodness, offered 
to accompany me, when an unlucky indisposition on my part hindered 
my embracing the opportunity. To court the notice or the tables of 
the great, except where I sometimes have had a little matter to ask of 
them, or more often the pleasanter task of witnessing my gratitude to 
them, is what I never have done and I trust never shall do. But with 
your ladyship I have the honor to be connected by one of the strongest 
and most endearing ties in the whole world : Common sufferers, in a 
cause where even to be unfortunate is glorious, the cause of heroic 
loyalty ! Though my fathers had not illustiious honors and vast 
properties to hazard in the contest, though they left their humble 
cottages only to add so many units more to the unnoted crowd that 
followed their leaders, yet what they could they did and what they had 
they lost : with unshaken firmness and unconcealed political attachments, 
they shook hands with ruin for what they esteemed the cause of their 
king and their country. This language, and the enclosed verses* are 
for your ladyship's eye alone. Poets are not very famous for their 
prudence ; but as I can do nothing for a cause which is now nearly no 
more, I do not wish to hurt myself. 

I have the honor to be, my lady, your ladyship's obliged and obedient 
humble servant, Kobt. Burns. 



TO PROVOST MAXWELL OF LOCHMABBN. 

Elubland, 2Mk Dectmber 1789. 

Dear Provost — As my friend Mr Graham goes for your good town 
to-morrow, I cannot resist the temptation to send you a few lines ; and 
as I have nothing to say, I have chosen this sheet of foolscap and begun, 
as you see, at the top of the first page, because I have ever observed that 
when once people have fairly set out, they know not where to stop. 
Now, that my first sentence is concluded, I have nothing to do but to 
pray Heaven to help me on to another. Shall I write you on politics, or 
religion — two master-subjects for your sayers of nothing ? Of the first, 
I dare say by this time you are nearly surfeited ; t and for the last, what- 
ever they may talk of it who make it a kind of company conceni, I 
never could endure it beyond a soliloquy. I might write you on farming, 
on building, on marketing ; but my poor distracted mind is so torn, so 
jaded, so racked and bedeviled with the task of the superlatively damned, 
to make one guinea do the business of tht-ee, that I detest, abhor, and 

• 'Address to WilliAm TyUer, Esq..' Vol. II., pp. 100, 101. 

t The provost, as the leading voter in *Maijory of Monie Lochs,* must have bad 
enough of politics. 
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swoon at the very word * businees/ though no lees than four letters of 
niy very short surname are in it. 

Well, to make a matter short, I shall betake myself to a subject ever 
fruitful of themes— a subject the turtle-feast of the sons of Satan and 
the delicious sugar-plum of the babes of grace — a subject sparkling 
with all the jewels that wit can find in the mines of genius, and 
pregnant with all the stores of learning from Moses and Confucius to 
Franklin and Priestley— in short, may it please your Lordship, I intend 
to write . . • 

[*Here* {aays Allan Cunningham) ^ the Poet inserted a 9ong which 
can only be sung at times when the Punch Bowl has done its duty and 
wild wit is set free.* ] 

If at any time yon expect a field-day in your town— a day when 
Dnkes, Earls, and Knights pay their court to weavers, tailors and 
cobblers, I should like to know of it two or three days beforehand. It is 
not that I care three skips of a curdog for the politics, but I should like 
to see sucli an exhibition of Imman nature. If you meet with that worthy 
old veteran in religion and good-fellowsliip, Mr Jeffrey, or any of his 
amiable family, I beg you will give them my best compliments. 

R. B. 

In the last paragraph of this letter, Burns alludes to the minister 
of Lochmaben.* In the course of his travels, he occasionally 
visited the manse. Mr Jaffray had an only daughter, Jean, a 
sweet, blue-eyed girl, who at one of Bums's visits, probably the 
first, did the honours of the table, Next morning, the poet 
produced this song : 



THE BLUE-EYED LASSIKt 

I gaed a waefu' gate yestreen, roaa-ywter-evening 

A gate, I fear, I '11 dearly rue : 
I gat my death frae twa sweet eon, eyes 

Twa lovely eeii o' bonie blue. 
Twas not her golden linglets bright. 

Her lips, like roses wat wi' dew, wet 

Her heaving bosom, lily-white — 

It was her een sae bonie blue. 

* Andrew Jaflhiy had been translated ttom Tundergarth to Ruth well, and thence to 
Lochmaben (1788). He received the degree of D.D. in 1708, and died 1795 (aged seventy- 
threeX J^n JafTray was bom 1778 ; married 1794 ; died 1850. 

t This song was printed in Johnson's Mtueum, with an air composed by Riddel of 
GlenriddeL It was set by (Jeorge Thomson to the tune of * The Blathrie o* 't.' 
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She talk'd, Bhe sniil'd, my heart she wyl'd, beguiled 

She charm*d my soul I wist iia how ; 
And ay the stound, the deadly wound, lawg 

Cam fra her een sae bonie blue. 
But, ' s^mre to speak, and spare to speed,' * 

She '11 aiblins listen to my vow : perh»p« 

Should she refuse, I '11 lay my dead death 

To her twa een sae bonie blue. 

Miss JaflFray married a gentleman named Ren wick, of Liver- 
pool and, afterwards. New York, and was living there about 
1822, when a son of Burns's correspondent George Thomson was 
introduced to her by her son, a professor in Columbia College. 
Mr Thomson gave the following account of her to his father : 
•She is a widow— has still the remains of Bums's delightful 
portrait of her : her twa sweet een that gave him his death are 
yet clear and full of expression. She has great suavity of 
manners and much good sense.* He then adds from her recol- 
lection a charming picture of the manners of Burns in refined 
and agreeable society. 'She told me that she often looks back 
with a melancholy satisfaction on the many evenings she spent 
in the com^mny of the great bard, in the social circle of her 
father's fireside, listening to the brilliant sallies of his imagination 
and to his delightful conversation. ** Many times," said she, " have 
I seen Burns enter my father's dwelling in a cold rainy night, after 
a long ride over the dreary moors. On such occasions one of 
the family would help to disencumber him of his dreadnought 
and boots, while others brought him a pair of slippers and made 
him a warm dish of tea. It was during these visits that he felt 
himself perfectly happy, and opened his whole soul to us, repeated 
and even sang many of his admirable songs, and enchanted 
all who had the good fortune to be present with his manly, 
luminous observations and artless manners. I never," she added, 
"could fancy that Bums had ever followed the rustic occupation 
of the plough, because everything he said or did had a gracefulness 
and charm that was in an extraordinary degree engaging."'! 

On the death of her husband, the thirteenth Earl, Lady 

* A proverbial expression, meaning ' If you don't speak, jroa'U never come any spead^ 
and is equivalent to the English ' Faint heart never won (kir lady.' 
t New ediUon of Mr Thomson's Melodiit, 18SU. 
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Glencairii had settled at Coates, near Ediuburgh, with the 
younger of her two daughters, Lady Betty Cunningham.^ 

TO LADY ELIZABETH CUNNINOUAM.t 

SLL1SLA50, 23d De.r. 1789. 

My Lady — The lionour you have done your poor ]K)et in writing him 
so very obliging a letter, and the pleasure the inclosed beautiful verses 
have given him, came very seaoonably to his aid amid the cheerless 
gloom and sinking despondency of December weather and diseased 
nerves. As to forgetting the family of Glencairn, with which you tax 
nie, Heaven is my witness with what sincerity I could use thc)se simple, 
mde, but, I think, strongly expressive old, verses — 

If thee, Jenu'iem, I forget, 

Skill part from my right h&ud. 
Hy tongue to my mouth's roof let cleave. 

If I do thee forget, 
Jerusalem, and thee above 

Hy chief joy do not set I 

When I am tempted to do anything improper, I dare not, because I look 
on myself as accountable to your Ladyship and Family ; when now 
and then I have the honor to be called to the tables of the Great, if 
I happen to meet with anything mortifying from the stately stupidity 
of self-sut!icient Squires, or the luxuriant insolence of upstart Naltobn, I 
get above the creatures hy calling to remembrance that I am patronised 
by the Noble House of Glencairn ; and at gala times such as New 
year*B day, a Christening, or the Kirn-niglit,^ when my punch-bowl is 
brought from its dusty corner and filled up in honor of the occasion, 
I begin with. The Countess of Glencairn I My good woman with the 
enthusiasm of a grateful heart next cries. My Lord ! and so the toast 
goes on untill I end with Lady Hariet's little angel whose Epithala- 
niiuni I have pledged myself to write. 

When I received your Ladyship's letter, I waa in the act of transcrib- 
ing the inclosed Poems such as they are for you ; and meant to have 
sent them my first leisure hour and acquaint^ you with a late change 
in my way of life. By the generous friendship of one of the first 
of men, Mr Graham of Fintry, I have got the Excise Division in the 
midst of which I live ; and considering my unlucky bargain of a farm, 
I find £50 per An, which is now our salary, an exceeding good thing. 
People may talk as they please of the ignominy of the Excise, but 
what will support my family and keep me independant of the world is 

* The estate of Finlayston^bat not the title of Glencairn (which is now extinct)— de- 
volved on Robert Graham of Gartmore, on Uie death of the fifteenth earl, in 1796. That 
gentleman assumed the name and arms of Cunninghaine. The present representative of 
the family is Mr R B. Cnnninghame-Graliam. 

t The original Is now in the library of the University of Edinburgh. 

X Harvest-howe. 
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to me a very important matter ; and I had nmcli rather that my Pro- 
fession borrowed credit from me, than that I boiTowed credit from my 
Profession. Another advantage I have in this business is, the know* 
ledge it gives of tlie various shades of Human Character; and con- 
sequently assisting me in my trade as a Poet. Not that I am in haste 
for the Press, as my Lord has been told : had it been so, I would have 
been highly wanting to myself, not to have consulted my noble, generous 
Patron ; but still, to be Poet, is my highest ambition, my dearest wish, 
and my unwearied study. I am aware that though I were to give to the 
world performances superior to my former works, if they were pro- 
ductions of the same kind, the comparative reception they would meet 
with would mortify me. For this reason I wish still to secure my old 
friend. Novelty, on my side, by the kind of my pei-formances ; I have 
some thoughts of the Drama. Considering the favorite things of the 
day, the two and three act pieces of Okeefe,* Mi*s Inchbald, &c., does not 
your Ladyship think that a Scotish Audience would lie better pleased 
with the Affectation («tc), Whim and Folly of their own native growth, 
than with manners which to by far the greatest of them can be only 
second hand ? 

No man knows what Nature has fitted him for untill he try ; and if 
after a preparatory course of some years* study of Men and Books, 
I should find myself unequal to the task, there is no great harm done 
— Virtue and Study are their own reward. I have got Shakespeare, 
and begun with him ; and I shall stretch a point and make myself 
master of all the Dramatic Authors of any repute, in both English 
and French, the only languages which I know. 

I ought to apologise to your Ladyship for sending you some of the 
inclosed rhymes, they are so silly. Everybody knows now of poor 
Dr McGill. He is my particular friend, and my Ballad on his prosecu- 
tion has virulence enough, if it has not wit. You must not read Lady 
Glencairnf the stanza about the Priest of Ochiltree. Though I know 
him to be a designing, rotten -hearted Puritan, yet perhaps her Lady* 
ship has a different idea of him. The Ode to the Regency bill was 
mangled in a Newspaper last winter. The Election ballad alludes to 
our present canvass in this string of Boroughs. I do not suppose 
there will be a harder run match in the whole General Election. I 
have avoided taking a side in Politics. The Song is the only one of 
the inclosed Pieces that I think worthy of being sent to so good a judge 
as your Ladyship. I will not add to this tedious epistle more than to 
assure your Ladyship with what grateful sincerity I have the honor to 
be, your Ladyship's highly oblidged and most obedient humble servt., 

RoBT. Burns. 

* John O'KeeflTe (1747-1883), dramatist, had pieces produced at the Haymarket in 1779. 
His Wild OaU is still played, and Buckstone revived his Castle o/Andalutia, 

t The Dowager Lady Olencaim was patron of the parish of Ochiltree, and the Rev. David 
Grant (1750-1791), whom she presented iu 1786, was revered by all ^e Evangelical party. * He 
was singularly upright in his intentions, animated in address, and cheerful in convenatioiu 
... His piety was unaffected. '^ifeio Scott't Fasti Bodes, Soot,, Part III., p. 134. 
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URNS was at this time overloaded with business, and 
at the same time as much the victim of hypochondria as 
if he had been idle. Yet he found time to pay occasional 
visits to Dumfries, in order to witness the performances 
of a company of players who had temporarily settled there. He 
was even prompted by what he saw to think of dramatic composi- 
tion. But neither at this time, nor nfterwaKls, did he ever 
write anything for the stage but an occasional address or 
epilogue. 

Burns began the new year with a characteristic piece of 
moralisation. 



SKETCH— NEW-YEAR'S DAY. 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

This day, Time winds tV exhausted chain. 
To run the twelvemonths' length again : 
I sec the old, bald-pated fellow, 
With ardent eyes, complexion sallow. 
Adjust the unimpair'd machine. 
To wheel the equal, dull routine. 

The absent lover, minor heir. 
In vain assail him with their prayer ; 
Deaf as my friend, he sees them press. 
Nor makes the hour one moment less. 
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Will you (the Major 's* with the hounds ; 
The happy tenants share his rounds ; 
Coila's fair Racherst care to-day, 
And blooming Keith *s engaged with Gray) 
From housewife cares a minute borrow — 
That grandchild's cap will do to-morrow — 
And join with me a-moralizing — 
This day 's propitious to be wise in. 
First, what did yesternight deliver? 
* Another year is gone for ever.' 
And what is this day's strong suggestion ? 
*The passing moment 's all we rest on ! ' 
Rest on — for what I what do wo here I 
Or why regard the passing year I 
Will Time, amus'd with proverb'd lore, 
Add to our date one minute more f 
A few days may — a few years must-— 
Repose us in the silent dust. 
Then, is it wise to damp our bliss? 
Yes — all such reasonings are amiss ! 
The voice of Nature loudly cries, 
And many a message from the skies, 
That something in us never dies : 
That on this frail, uncertain state, 
Hang matters of eternal weight : 
That future-life in worlds unknown 
Must take its hue from this alone ; 
Whether as heavenly glory bright, 
Or dark as Misery's woeful night. 

Since then, my honor'd first of friends, 
On this poor being all depends ; 
Let us th' important noto employ. 
And live as those who never die. 
Tho' you, with days and honors crown'd. 
Witness that filial circle round 

* Andrew, Jburth son of Mm Dunlop, had pused through the American war, and attained 
the rank of innjor. He died, unmarried, in 1804. 

t Rachel, fourth daughter of Mrs Dunlop, was making a sketch of Coila ; Keith was Mrs 
Dunlop'sy^ tlaughter. 
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(A sight life's sorrows to repulse, 
A sight pale £nyy to convulse). 
Others now claim your chief regard ; 
Yourself, you wait your bright reward* 



TO MR OEORGE S. SUTHERLAND, PLAYWRIGHT, 

NEAR DUMFRIES. 

Bllislakd, Tkunday morning [Dee. SI, 17891. 

Sir — Jogging home yesternight, it occnrred to me that as your next 
night is the first night of the New Year, a few lines allusive to ilie 
Season by way of Prologue, Interlude or what yon please, might take 
pretty well. The enclosed verses are very incorrect, liecause they are 
almost the first crude suggestions of my Muse, by way of bearing me 
company in my darkling journey. I am senMble it is too late to send 
you them ; but if they can any way serve yon, use, alter, or, if you 
please, neglect, them. I shall not lie in the least mortified though they 
are never heard of ; but if they can lie of any service to Mr Sutlierland 
and his friends, I shall kiss my hands to my latly Muse, and own myself 
much her debtor. — I am. Sir, your very humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 



PROLOGUE FOR MR GEORGE S. SUTHERLAND. 

SPOKEN AT THE THEATRE, DUMFRIES, ON NEW>YEAR*S DAY 

EVENING. 

No song nor dance I bring from yon great city, 
That queens it o'er our taste — the more 's the pity : 
Tho', by the bye, abroad why will you roam ? 
Good sense and taste are natives here at home : 
But not for panegyric I appear, 
I come to wish you all a good New Year ! 
Old Father Time deputes me hero before ye, 
Not for to preach, but tell his simple story : 
The sage, grave Ancient cough'd, and bade me say 
* You 're one year older this important day,' 
Tf trwer, too — he hinted some suggestion, 
But 'twould be rude, you know, to ask the question ; 
And, with a would-be-roguish leer and wink. 
Said — * Sutherland, in one word, bid them think ! ' 
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Ye sprightly youths, quite flush with hope and spirit. 
Who think to storm the world by dint of merit, 
To you the dotard has a deal to say. 
In his sly, dry, sententious, proverb way ! 
He bids you mind, amid your thoughtless rattle, 
That the first blow is ever half the battle ; 
That tho' some by the skirt may try to snatch him, 
Yet by the forelock is the hold to catch him ; 
That whether doing, suffering or forbearing, 
You may do miracles by persevering. 

Last, tho' not least in lovo, ye youthful fair, 
Angelic forms, high Heaven's i)eculiar care ! 
To you old Bald-pate smooths his wrinkled brow. 
And humbly begs you '11 mind the important — now ! 
To crown your happiness he asks your leave, 
And offers bliss to give and to receive. 

For our sincere, tho' haply weak endeavours, 
With grateful pride we own your many favours ; 
And howsoe'er your tongues may ill reveal it. 
Believe our glowing bosoms truly feel it. 



TO MR OILBERT BURNS. 

Ellislano, 11 a Janwtry 1790. 

Dear Brother— I mean to take advantage of the frank, thongh 
I liave not, in my present frame of mind, mnch appetite for exertion 
in writing. My nerves are in a danmahle state. I feel that horrid 
liypocliondria pervading every atom of lioth lK>dy and sonl. This farm 
has undone my enjoyment of myself. It is a ruinous affair on all hands. 
But let it go to hell ! 1 11 fight it out and he off with it. 

We have gotten a set of very decent players here just now. I have 
seen tliem an evening or two. David Campbell, in Ayr, wrote me by 
the manager of the company, a Mr Sutherland, who is indeed a man 
of genius and apparent worth. On New-year-day evening I gave him 
the following prologue, which lie spouted to his audience with applause. 

[Prologue— see above.] 

I can no more. If once I were clear of this accursed farm, I shall 
respire more at ease. — I am, yours, RoBT. Burns. 
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Three days after the writing of this letter, he was restoi*ed 
to a calmer humour. 



TO MR WILLIAM DUNBAR, W.S., EDINBURGH. 

Eluslamo, l^h January 1790. 

Since we are, here creatures of a day, since ' a few summer days and 
a few winter nights, and the life of man is at an end,' why, my dear 
much-esteemed Sir, should you and I let negligent indolence, for I know 
it is nothing worse, step in between us and bar the enjoyment of a 
mutual correspondence? We are not shapen out of the common, heavy, 
methodical clod, the elemental stuff of the plodding selfish race, the sons 
of Arithmetic and Prudence ; our feelings and hearts are not benumbe<l and 
poisoned by the cursed influence of riches which, whatever blessing they 
may be in other respects, are no friends to the nobler qualities of the 
heart : in the name of random sensibility, then, let never the moon 
change on our silence any more. I have had a tract of bad health most 
part of this winter, else you had heard from me long ere now. Thank 
heaven, I am now got so much better as to be able to partake a little in 
the enjoyments of life. 

Our friend Cunningham will perhaps have told you of my going into 
the Excise. The truth is, I found it a very convenient business to have 
£50 per annum, nor have I yet felt any of these mortifying circumstances 
in it that I was led to fear. 

Feb. 2d. — I have not, for sheer hurry of business, been able to spare 
five minutes to finish my letter. Besides my farm-business, I ride 
on my Excise matters at least 200 miles every week. I have not by 
any means given up the Muses. You will see in the third volume of 
Johnson's ' Scots Songs ' that I have contributed my mite there. 

But, my dear Sir, little ones that look up to you for paternal protection 
are an important charge. I have already two fine, healthy, stout little 
fellows, and I wish to throw some light upon them. I have a thousand 
reveries and schemes about them and their future destiny. Not that I 
am an Utopian projector in these things. I am resolved never to bree<l 
np a son of mine to any of the learned professions. I know the value of 
independence ; and since I cannot give my sons an independent fortune, 
I shall give them an independent line of life. What a chaos of hurry, 
chance and changes is this world, when one sits sol)cr1y down to reflect 
on It 1 To a father, who himself knows the world, the thought that he 
shall have sons to usher into it must fill him with dread ; but if he 
have daughters, the prospect in a thoughtful moment is apt to shock 
him. 

I hope Mrs Fordyce and the two young ladies are well. Do let me 
forget that they are nieces of yours and let me say that I never saw a 
more interesting, sweeter pair of sisters in my life. I am the fool of my 

VOL. IIL J 
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feelings and attachments. I often take up a volume of my Spenser to 
realize you to my imagination/ and think over the social scenes we have 
had together. God grant that there may he another world more con- 
genial to honest fellows heyond this. A world where these rubs and 
plagues of absence, distance, misfortunes, ill-health, &c., shall no more 
damp hilarity and divide friendship. This I know is your throng [busy] 
season, but half a page will much oblige, my dear Sir, Yours Sincerely, 

R.B. 



Mrs Dunlop appears to have at this time sent the poet a 
present, perhaps for his thirty-first birthday, which was approach- 
ing. On that day he wrote to her one of the most interesting of 
his letters : 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Eluslakd, 25th January 1790. 

It has been owing to unremitting hurry of business that I have not 
written you, Madam, long ere now. My health is greatly better and I 
now begin once more to share in satisfaction and enjoyment with the 
rest of my fellow-creatures. 

Many thanks, my much-esteemed fiiend, for your kind letters : only, 
why will you make me run the lisk of being contemptible and mercenary 
in my own eyes ? When I pique myself on my independent spirit, I 
hope it is neither poetic licence nor poetic rant ; and I am so flattered 
with the honour you have done me, in making me your compeer in 
friendship and friendly correspondence, that I cannot, without pain and 
a degree of mortification, be reminded of the real inequality between our 
situations. 

Most sincerely do I rejoice with you, dear Madam, in the good news 
of Anthony. Not only your anxiety about his fate, but my own esteem 
for such a noble, warm-hearted, manly young fellow, in the little I had 
of his acquaintance, has interested me deeply in his fortunes. 

Falconer, the unfortunate author of the * Shipwreck,' that glorious poem 
which you so much admire, is no more. After weathering the dreadful 
catastrophe he so feelingly describes in his poem and after weathering 
many hard gales of fortune, he went to the bottom with the Aitrara 
frigate ! I forget what part of Scotland had the honor of giving him 
birth, but he was the son of obscurity and misfortune.t He was one of 
those daring adventurous spirits which Scotland beyond any other nation 
is remarkable for producing. Little does the fond mother think, as she 
hangs delighted over the sweet little leech at her bosom, where the poor 

♦ The poet's copy of Spenser was a present ftx)m William Dnnbar. 
t Falconer was son of a barber in the Netherbow of Edinburgh. 
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fellow may hereafter wander and what may be \m fate. I remember a 
stanza in an old Scottish ballad,* whicli, notwithstanding its rude 
simplicity, speaks feelingly to the heart : 

Little did my mother think, 

That day she cradled me, 
What land I was to travel in. 

Or what death I should die ! 

Old Scots song are, you know, a favorite study and pursuit of mine, 
and now I am on that subject, allow me to give you two stanzas of 
another old simple ballad, which I am sure will please you. The catas- 
trophe of the piece is a poor ruined female lamenting her fate. She 
concludes with this pathetic wish : 

O that my father had ne'er on me smil'd ; 

O that my mother had ne'er to me sung ! 
O that my cradle had never been rock'd ; 

But that I had died when I was young ! 

O that the grave it were my bed; 

My blankets were my winding sheet ; 
The clocks and the worms my bedfellows a' ; beetles 

And O sae sound as I would sleep ! 

I do not remember in all my reading to have met with any thing 
more truly the language of misery than the exclamation in the last 
line. Misery is like love : to speak its language truly, the author must 
have felt it. 

I am every day expecting the doctor to give your little godson t the 
small-pox. t They are rife in the country, and I tremble for his fate. 
By the way, I cannot help congratulating you on his looks and spirit. 
Every person M*ho sees him acknowledges him to be the finest, hand- 
somest child he has ever seen. I am myself delighted with the manly 
swell of his little chest and a certain miniature dignity in the carriage of 
his head, and the glance of his tine black eye, which promise the undaunted 
gallantry of an independent mind. 

I thought to have sent you some rhymes, but time forbids. I promise 
you poetry, until you are tired of it, next time I have the honor of assur- 
ing you how truly I am. Dear madam, your obliged and humble servant, 

R.B. 

About this time the Clarinda correspondence was renewed for a 
brief period, the following letter being an answer to one from 

* Qaeen Mary had foar attendants of her own Christian namei In the ballad mentioned 
by Bcmui— *The Queen's Marfeii'— one of these gentlewomen is described as murdering her 
illegitimate child, and suffering fbr the crime ; and the verse quoted is one of her last 
expressions at the place of execution. Professor Child thinks the incident on which the 
ballad Is founded occurred at the Court of Peter the Great. 

f The poet's second son, Francis Wallace. 

X Bums here refbrs to inoculation ; vaccination was not discoversd till 1700. 
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Mrs M'Lehose, which has not been preserved. Doubtless the 
song with which it closes was written in compliment to his 
correspondent. 

TO MRS M*LEH0SE. 

[Eluslakd, About end of January 1790.] * 

I have, indeed, been ill. Madam, the whole winter. An incessant head- 
ache, depression of spirits, and all the truly miserable consequences of a 
deranged nervous system have made dreadful havoc of my health and 
peace. Add to all this, a line of life into which I have lately entered 
obliges me to ride, upon an average, at least two hundred miles every 
week. However, thank Heaven I am now greatly better in my 
health. • ♦ • • 

I cannot, will not, enter into extenuatory circumstances ; else I could 
show you how my precipitate, headlong, unthinking conduct leagued, 
with a conjuncture of unlucky events, to thrust me out of a possibility 
of keeping the path of rectitude, to curse me by an iiTCConcilable war 
between my duty and my nearest wishes, and to damn me with a choice 
only of different species of error and misconduct. 

I dare not trust myself further with this subject. The following song 
is one of my latest productions, and I send it you, as I would do any 
thing else, because it pleases myself. 

MY LOVELY NANCY.t 

TuNE~TAe Quaker's Wife. 

I. 

Thine am I, my faithful fair, 

Thine, my lovely Nancy ; 
Ev'ry pulse along my veins, 

Ev'ry roving fancy. 

II. 

To thy bosom lay my heart, 

There to throb and languish : 
Tho* despair had wrung its core, 

That would heal its anguish. 

* In the authorised edition of the correspondence (1848X this letter Is coi^Jectanlly 
dated 'Spring of 1791.' The hypochondria complained of, and the aUusion to the recent 
entrance upon the Excise business, seem to carry it a year ftirther back. 

t This poem was sent to George Thomson in 1798. It has been surmised, therefore, that 
it was not written till that year, and that the editor of the Clarinda correspondence in- 
serted it, without authority, in place of • To Mary in Heaven.' In support of thla view, 
however, no reliable evidence has been brought forward. 
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III. 

Take away those rosy lips 

Rich with halmy treasure ; 
Turn away thine eyes of love, 

Lest I die with pleasure. 

IV. 

What is life when wanting love ? 

Night without a morning : 
Love 's the cloudless summer sun 

Nature gay adorning. 

R. B. 

A small fragment of a letter which Burns appears to have 
addressed to Mrs M'Lehose, immediately after receiving a reply to 
the preceding, contains one characteristic burst of sentiment: 
* I could not answer your last letter but one. When you in so 
many words tell a man that you look on his letters with a smile 
of contempt, in what language, madam, can he answer you ? 
Though I were conscious that I had acted wrong — and I am 
conscious that I have acted wrong — yet would I not bo bullied 
into repentance ; but your last letter . . . Madam, determined 
as you. . . .' The reverse of the fragment contains the verses 
•To Mary in Heaven.** 

Towards the conclusion of the theatrical season at Dumfries, 
Bums once more furnished Mr Sutherland with a prologue : 

TO MR OEOROE S. SUTHERLAND, 
WITH A SCOTS PROLOGUE FOR HIS BENEFIT- NIGHT. 

I was much disappointed, my dear Sir, in wanting yoar most agreeable 
company yesterday. However, I heartily pray for good weather next 
Sanday ; and, whatever aerial Being has the guidance of the elements, 
that he may take any other half dozen Sundays he pleases, and clothe 
theui with 

Vapours and olooda and storms, 

Until he terrify himself 

At combnstion of his own raising. 

I shall see you on Wednesday forenoon. In the greatest Imny, &c. 

Monday Morning {lit Feb. 1790J. R. B. 

* The coiOecture han been hasarded that this ftvginent originally formed part of the pre- 
vious letter to Mrs M'Lehose. All that can be said with certainty on the suttject Is that, 
wheo discovered, it was endorsed by Clarinda ' Received Feb. 5, 170a' 
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PROLOGUE FOR MR SUTHERLAND, ON HIS 

BENEFIT-NIGHT. 

What needs this din about the town o' London, 
How this new play an' that new sang ia comin* ? 
Why is outlandish stuff sae meikle courted 9 much 

Does nonsense mend, like whisky, when imported ? 
Is there nae poet^ burning keen for fame, 
Will try to gie us sangs and plays at hame f give 

For Comedy abroad he needna toil, 
A fool and knave are plants of every soil ; 
Nor need he hunt as far as Rome and Greece 
To gather matter for a serious piece ; 
There 's themes enow in Caledonian story euough 

Would shew the Tragic Muse in a' her glory. 

Is there no daring bard will rise, and tell 
How glorious Wallace stood, how, hapless, fell I 
Where are the Muses fled that could produce 
A drama worthy o* the name o' Bruce 1 
How here, even here, he first unsheath'd the sword 
'Gainst mighty England and her guilty lord ; 
And after mony a bloody, deathless doing. 
Wrenched his dear country from the jaws of ruin ! 
for a Shakspeare or an Otway scene 
To draw the lovely, hapless Scottish Queen ! 
Vain all th' omnipotence of female charms 
'Gainst headlong, ruthless, mad Rebellion's arms : 
She fell, but fell with spirit truly Roman, 
To glut the vengeance of a rival woman : 
A woman — though the phrase may seem uncivil — 
As able and as cruel as the devil ! 
One Douglas lives in Home's immortal page,* 
But Douglasses were heroes every age : 
And though your fathers, prodigal of life, 
A Douglas followed to the martial strife. 
Perhaps, if bowls t row right, and Right succeeds, 
Ye yet may follow where a Douglas leads ! 

* DougUu, a Trag^y, by John Hoitt«. t If bowls (in tht funt) roIL 
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As ye hae generous done, if a' the laud 
Would take the Muses' servants by the hand ; 
Not only hear, but patronise, befriend them, 
And where ye justly can commend, commend them ; 
And aiblins, when they winna stand the test, perhapt— wui not 
Wink liard and say * The folks hae done tlieir best I ' 
Would a' the land do this, then I '11 be caition caution, ■ecurity 
Ye '11 soon hae poets o' the Scottish nation 
Will gar Fame blaw until her trumpet crack, make 

And warsle Time, and lay him on his back I wmtie with 

For us and for onr stage should ony spier, inquire 

* Wha 's aught thae chiels maks a' this bustle here V * fellows 

My best leg foremost, I '11 set up my brow. 

We have the honour to belong to you ! 

We *Y0 your ain bairns, e'en guide us as ye like, o^nchiidrcn 

But like gude mithers, shore before you strike. warn 

And gratefu' still I hope ye '11 ever find us. 

We 've got frae a* professions, sets, and ranks : 

God help us ! we 're but poor — ye 'se get but thanks yevhaii 

For a' the patronage and meikle kindness. much— great 

It is not improbable that tlio prologue, though written for Mr 
Sutherland, was intended for his wife's, and not his, benefit-night. 
If not, then the prologue referred to the following (hitherto un- 
published) letter has not yet seen the light : 

TO DAVID STAIO, ESQ., DUMFRIES.t 

Sir — My friend and fellow-laborer in scaling the barren heights of 
Parnassus, Mr Sutherland, having asked me for a Prologue, or something 
like it, for Mrs Sutherland's benefit- night, I have composed a Prologue, 
'or something like it,' for him, as you will see by the Inclosed. It is 
not for its merit that I trouble you with a copy of it : if it escape dam- 

* 'To whom do these fellows belong who are making all this bustle here T '— 'Wha 's 
aught' means 'who owns.' 

t Here first pnblished from the MS.— at present (1890) with Mr Hew Morrison, Edin- 
burgh Public Library. David Staig, who died in 1826, at the age of eighty-three^ was one of 
the most popular and energetic of the provosts of Dumfries. He was first elected to the 
chief-magistracy in 1788, and repeatedly afterwards ; his reign covered in all a period of 
twenty yean. Dumfries owes much to Provost Staig. He was instrumental in securing for 
it an academy, a new quay, and a new bridge, snd in establishing mail-coach communication 
between Edinburgh, DumfHes, and Fortpatrick. 
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nation, it will be ' of Grace, not of Works ; ' but there is a dark stroke * of 
Politics in the belly of the Piece, and like a faithful loyal Subject, I lay 
it before You, as the chief Magistrate of the Country, at least the only 
Magistrate whom I have met with in the Country who had the honor 
to be very conspicuous as a Gentleman ; that if the said Poem be found 
to contain any Treason, or words of treasonable construction, or any 
Fama clamosa, or Scandalum magnatum, against our Sovereign lord the 
King, or any of his liege subjects, the said Prologue may not see the 
light. Mr Sutherland may probably mention the circumstance, for your 
strictures, or I may possibly meet with you on Wednesday in your market- 
day perambulations. 

To tell the truth, the whole truth (in the language of that elegant 
Science, the Law ), the real reason why I trouble you with this, is, that 
I had a woman's longing for an oppoi-tunity of this kind to assure you, 
how gratefully and truly, I have the honor to be. Sir, your oblidged and 
obedient humble servant, . Robt. Burns. 

Sllisland, Monday mom. 



The third volume of the Scots Musical Museum had been making 
progress, somewhat more slowly than the second, but with an equal 
amount of assistance from Burns. It was issued in the beginning 
of February 1790, with the following preface by the poet : 

PREFACE TO JOHNSON'S * SCOTS MUSICAL MUSEUM,' VOL. IIL, 1790. 

Now that the Editor gives this third Volume of The Scots Mtisical 
Museum to the Public, he hopes it will not be found unworthy of the 
Volumes already Published. As this is not one of those many Publica- 
tions which are hourly ushered into the World merely to catch the eye of 
Fashion in her frenzy of a day, the Eklitor has little to hope or fear from 
the herd of readei-s. 

Consciousness of the well-known merit of our Scottish Music, and the 
national fondness of a Scotch-man for the productions of his own country, 
are at once the Editor's motive and apology' for this Undertaking ; and 
where any of the Pieces in the Collection may perhaps be found wanting 
at the Critical Bar of the First, he appeals to the honest prejudices of 
the Last. 

Besides the songs already cited since the date of the second 
volume, Burns contributed many which, as they make no par- 
ticular reference to his own history, and cannot otherwise be 

* If this letter alludes to the prologue already given, possibly ' the dark stroke of 
politics' is 

Perhaps, if bowls row right, and Right succeeds, 
Ye yet may follow where a Douglas leads 1 
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dated, are here presented in one group. Several of them are, 
however, only old songs mended or extendeil by Burns. 

TIBBIE DUNBAR 
TVVE— Johnny M*GUL * 

vrilt thou go wi' me, sweet Tibbie Dunbar % 

wilt thou go wi' me, sweet Tibbie Dunbar ? 
Wilt thou ride on a horse or be drawn in a car 
Or walk by my side, sweet Tibbie Dunbar ? 

1 care na thy daddie his lands and his money ; i don't ctre for 
I care na thy kin, sae high and sae lordly ; 

But say thou wilt hae me, for better, for waur, worw 

And come in thy coatie, sweet Tibbie Dunbar, (c^. withL^'do^) 



THE GARDENER WT HIS PAIDLE. 

TUNK— 17<c Gardener's March, 

[It will be fonnd that Burns subsequently produced a new version of 
this song, changing the burden at the close of the stanzas.] 

When rosy May comes in wi' flowers, 
To deck her gay, green-spreading bowers, 
Then busy, busy are his hours, 

The Gardener wi* his paidle. small hoe 

The crystal waters gently fa*. 
The merry birds are lovers a', 
The scented breezes round him blaw, 
The Gardener wi' his paidle. 



When purple morning starts the hare 
To steal upon her early fare, 
Then thro' the dews he maun repair, 
The Gardener wi' his paidle. 

* The Air hM been cUlmed m Iiish. 



miut 
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When day, expiring in the west^ 
The curtain draws of Nature's rest, 
He flies to her arms he lo'es the best. 
The Gardener wi' his paidle. 



■^ 



HIGHLAND HARRY. 

TvVE—Highlatiders Lament 

[Of this song Bams says in the Glenriddel notes : ' The oldest title 
I ever heard to this air was **The Highland Watch's Farewell to 
Ireland." The choros I picked up from an old woman in Dunblane; 
the rest of the song is mine.' It is evident that the poet has under- 
stood the chorus in a Jacobite sense, and written his own verses 
in that strain accordingly. Peter Buchan has, nevertheless, affirmed 
'that the original song related to a love attachment between Harry 
Lumsdale, the second son of a Highland gentleman, and Mrs Jeanie 
Gordon, daughter to the Laird of Knockespock, in Aberdeenshire. The 
lady was marrie<l to her cousin, Habichie Grordon, a son of the Laird 
of Rhynie ; and some time after, her former lover having met her and 
shaken her hand, her husliand drew his sword in anger, and lopped off 
several of Lnmsdale's fingers, which Highland Harry took so much to 
heart that he soon after died.'— See Hogg and Motherwell's edition of 
Bums, ii, 197.] 

My Harry was a gallant gay, 

Fu' stately strade ho on the plain ; 

But now he's banish'd far away, 
I '11 never see him back again. 

Chorus — for him back again I 

O for him back again ! 
I wad gie a' Knockhaspie's land 
For Highland Harry back again ! 

When a' the lave gae to their bed, rert 

I wander dowie up the glen ; nd 

I set me down and greet my fill, weep 
And ay I wisli him back again. 
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O were some villains hangit high, 
And ilka body had their ain 1 

Then I might see the joyfu' sight, 
My Highland Harry back again. 
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8ad was the day and sad the hour 
He left me on his native plain, 

An' rosh'd, his sair-wrang'd Prince to join. 
But oh^ he ne'er cam back again 1 

Strong was my Harry's arm in war, 
Unmatch'd on a' Culloden plain ; 

But Vengeance mark'd him for his ain, 
For oh, he ne'er cam back again ! 

for him back again ! 

The auld Stuarts back again ! 

1 wad gie a' my faither*s land 

To see them a' come back again.* 



BEWARE 0' BONIE ANN. 

Air— Fe Gallants Bright. 

[* I composed this song oat of complinient to Miss Ann Mosterton, the 
daughter of my friend Allan Masterton, the aatlior of the air ** Strath- 
allan's Lament," and two or three others [including ** 0, Willie brew*d 
a peck o* maut" and "The Braes o* Ballochmyle "] in this work.* — 
Bums, Ann Masterton married a medical man of the name of Derblshire, 
who resided first in Bath and 8u1)8equeutly in London.] 

Ye gallants bright, I rede you right adviM 

Beware o' bonie Ann ; 
Her comely face sae fu' o' grace. 

Your heait she will trepan : steal 

Her een sae bright, like stars by night, 

Her skin is like the swan ; 

* The two closing verses do not appear In Johnson's Muteum, They are given in a MB. 
of the song— though not in Bunu's hand — now in the British Museum. 
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Sae jimply lac'd her genty waist, tightly— ladylike, graceful 
That sweetly ye might span. 

Youth, grace and love attendant move, 

And pleasure leads the van : 
In a' their charms, and conquering arms, 

They wait on bonie Ann. 
The captive bands may chain the hands. 

But love enslaves the man : 
Ye gallants braw, I rede you a' 

Beware o' bonie Ann. 



JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 
Tune— John Anderson, my Jo. 

[Improved from an old indecent song. Additional vei*8e8, by William 
Reid of Glasgow, appear in Poetry Origincd and Selected, but are 
worthless.] 



John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first sequent. 
Your locks were like the raven. 

Your bonie bi-ow was brent ; 
But now your brow is held, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo. 



love, darling 



un wrinkled 
bald 

white head 



John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And mony a canty day, John, 

Wo 've had wi* ane anither ; 
Now we maun totter down, John : 

And hand in hand wo Ul go. 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 



climbed 
happy 
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THE BATTLE OF SHERRAMOOIf 

Tune— Camerwi Bant. 

[In this instance Barns has pruned and paraphrased a more diffuse 
song on the same subject, which is understood to have been the com- 
position of Rev. John Barclay (1734-1798), minister of the Church of 
Scotland, and founder of a small sect called ' Bereans * or ' Barclayites.'] 

' O cam ye here the fight to shun^ 

Or herd the sheep wi* me, man ? 
Or were ye at the Sherra-moor, 

Or did the battle see, man V 
' I saw the battle, sair and tcugh, 

And reekin-red ran mony a sheugh ; ditch 

My heart, for fear, gae sough for sough, 
To hear the thuds, and see the cluds knocks-clouds 

0' Clans frao woods, in tartan duds, clothes 

Wha glaum*d at kingdoms three, man. gnsped 

* The red-coat lads, wi' black cockauds. 

To meet them were na slaw, man, 
They rush'd and push'd, and blude oufcgush'd. 

And mony a bouk did fa', man : heavy body 

The great Argylo led on his files, 
I wat they glanc'd for twenty miles, 
They hough'd the Clans like nine-pin kyles, nine-pin pieces 
They hack'd and hash'd, while braid-swords clashed. 
And thro' they dash'd, and hew'd and smash'd 

Till fey men died awa, man. doomed 

' But had ye seen the philibegs 
And skyrin tartan trews, man, ,, "^i"!"«' f ^''y- 

•^ ' ' tight-fitting trousers 

When in the teeth they dar'd our Whigs 

And covenant Trueblues,! man : 
In lines extended lang and large. 

When baig'nets o'erpower'd the targe, bayonets 

And thousands hasten'd to the charge, 

* This WM written about the time our bard made his tour to the Highbnds, 1787.— Cvrrie. 
Gilbert Bums entertained a doubt if the song was by his brother ; but for this scepticism 
we can see no Just grounds. 

t The Ck>venantera carried a ' Blue Banner/ and were therefore called ' true blues.' 
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Wi' Highland wrath they frae tlie sheath 
Drew blades o' death, till, out o' breath, 
They fled like frighted dews, man.' 



doves 



' how deil, Tarn, can that be true ? 

The chace gaed frae the north, man ; 
I saw mysel they did pursue 

The horse-men back to Forth, man ; 
And at Dunblane, in my ain sight, 
They took the brig wi* a their might, 
And straught to Stirling wing'd their flight : 
But, cursed lot ! the gates were shut ; 
And mony a huntit, poor Red-coat, 

For fear amaist did swarf, man.' 



in the devil's name 



bridge 



ftlroost— swoon 



' My sister Kate cam up the gate 

Wi* crowdie unto me, man ; 
She swoor she saw some rebels run 

Frae Pei-th and to Dundee, man ; 
Their left-hand General had nae skill ; 
The Angus lads had nae gude will 
That day their neebors' blude to spill, 
For fear, by foes, that they should lose 
Their cogs o' brose,* they scar'd at blows 

And hameward fast did flee, man. 



ostmesl porridge 



' They 've lost some gallant gentlemen 

Amang the Highland clans, man ; 
I fear my Lord Panmure is slain, 

Or in his en'mies hands, man ; 
Now wad ye sing this double fight, 
Some fell for wrang and some for right ; 
And mony bade the world gude-night ; 
Say, pell and mell, wi' muskets* knell 
How Tories fell and Whigs to hell 

Flew off" in frighted bands, man ! ' 

* Basins of hasty-pudding. The phrase was synonymons for meant and tobatanca, 
wealth. 
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BLOOM INGNELLY.* 

On a bank of flowers, in a summer day, 

For summer lightly drest, 
The youthful, blooming Nelly lay, 

With love and sleep opprest ; 
When Willie, wand'ring thro* the wood, 

Who for her favour oft had sued ; 
He gaz'd, he wish'd, he fear*d, he blush'd, 

And trembled where he stood. 

Her closed eyes, like weapons shcath'd, 

Were seal'd in soft repose ; 
Her lip, still as she fragrant brenth'd, 

It richer dy*d the rose ; 
The springing lilies, sweetly prest. 

Wild-wanton, kiss'd her rival breast ; 
He gaz*d, he wished, he fear'd, he blusli'd, 

His bosom ill at rest. 

Her robes light-waving in the breeze. 

Her tender limbs embrace ; 
Her lovely form, her native ease, 

All harmony and grace ; 
Tumultuous tides his pulses roll, 

A faltering, ardent kiss he stole ; 
He gaz'd, he wish'd, he fear'd, he blush'd. 

And sigh'd his very soul. 

As flies the partridge from the brake 

On fear-inspired wings. 
So Nelly starting, half-awake. 

Away aflrighted springs ; 
But Willie followed — as he should. 

He overtook her in the wood ; 
He vow'd, he pray'd, he found the maid 

Forgiving all and good. 

* The nther * broad ' original of this, by Theobald, finds a place In Bammy*R Tta4(Mf 
MUedlanf, 
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MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

TvilE^Failte na Miosg.* 

[In this song Burns caught up the single streak of poetry which 
existed in a well-known old stall song entitled 'The Strong Walls of 
Dei-ry/ and which commences thus : 

The first day I landed, 'twas on Irish ground. 
The tidings came to me from fair Deny town, 
That my love was married, and to my sad wo. 
And I lost my first love hy courting too slow. 

After many stanzas of similar doggerel, the author breaks out, as under 
an inspiration, with the one fine verse, which Burns used as a basis 
for his own beautiful ditty : 

My heart 's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart *s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
A'Cbasing the deer, and following the roe — 
My heart 's in the Highlands, wherever I go.] 

Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the north, 
The birth-place of Valour, the country of Worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

Chorm — My heart 's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart 's in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer ; 
A-chasing the wild-deer and following the roe. 
My heart 's in the Highlands, wherever I go. 

Farewell to the mountains high-cover'd with snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and green vallies below ; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 

* It must not be supposed, from the Gaelic names given as tunes for his songs, that 
Bums or his neighbours in Ayrshire or Dumfriesshire knew that language. Though some 
kind of Gaelic seems to have been spoken in the extreme south of Ayrshire tiU the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Kyle, Duma's country, and Nithsdale, were a part 
of the old Welsh-speaking kingdom of Strathclyde until 'lowland Scotch' or northern 
English established itself there. 
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THE BANKS OF N I T H. 

TvVE—Robie donna Gorach. 

The Thames flows proudly to the sea, 

Where royal cities stately stand ; 
But sweeter flows the Nith, to me, 

Where Corny ns ance had high command : 
When shall I see that honor'd Land, 

That winding Stream I love so dear ! 
Must wayward Fortune's adverse hand 

For ever, ever keep me here ] 

How lovely, Nith, thy fruitful vales, 

Where bounding hawthorns gayly bloom; 
And sweetly spread thy sloping dales, 

Where lambkins wanton through the broom. 
Tho' wandering, now, must he my doom, 

Far from thy bonie banks and braes, 
May there my latest hours consume, 

Amang the friends of early days I 



TAM GLEN. 

My heart is a-breaking, dear Tittie, 
Some counsel unto me come len', 

To anger them a* is a pity — 

But what will I do wi' Tam Glen ? 



sister 
lend 



I 'ni thinking, wi* sic a braw fellow 
In poortith I might mak a fen* : 

What care I in riches to wallow, 
If I maunna marry Tam Glen ! 



liandsoine 
poverty— shift 

mustn't 



There *s Lowrie the laird o' Dumeller — 
* Gude-day to you ' — brute ! he comes ben : 

He brags and he blaws o* his siller — 
But when will he dance like Tam Glen ! 

VOL. Ilk ^ 



money 
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My Minnie does constantly deave me 
And bids me beware o* young men : 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me, 
jiut wlia can tliink sae o' Tam Glen ! 



mother— pester 



My daddio says gin I '11 forsake him 
He 'd gie me gude hunder marks ten : 

Bat, if it 's ordain'd I maim take him, 
O wha will I get but Tam Glen ! 



if 



nmst 



Yestreen at the Valentines' dealing,* 
My heart to my mou gied a sten ; 

For thrice I drew ane without failing. 
And thrice it was written * Tam Glen !' 



mouth— bound 



The last Halloween t I was waukin watching 

My droukit sark-sleeve, as ye ken, '^^^^'^^mtnt 

His likeness cam up the house staukin, stalking 

And the very grey breeks o' Tam Glen ! J trouiera 

Come, counsel, dear Tittie ! don't tarry ; 

1 '11 gie you my bonie black hen 
Gif ye will advise me to marry If 

The lad I loe dearly, Tam Glen. 

A statement made by Sir James Stuart-Menteath of Closebum 
shows what extraordinary pains Burns took to elaborate and finish 
his songs. * There was then living in Closeburn parish a respect- 
able woman, Cliristina Kirkpatrick, married to a mason named 
Flint. She had a masculine understanding ; was well acquainted 
with the old music, the songs and ballads of Scotland ; and having 
a flne voice and good ear, she sang them remarkably well. At a 
subsequent time, when the jx)et's mother lived on a farm which 
formed part of this estate, she was on intimate terms with Kirsty, 
to whom, on the removing with her son Gilbert to East Lothian, 
she gave several little presents ; amongst the rest, the low-seated 
deal-chair on which she had nursed the poet and the rest of her 



• Distributing sweetliearts or valentines by lot 

t See note, Hallowun, Vol. I., p. 308. 



t All-Hallow Ere. 
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children. This was obligingly presented to me by Kirsty on her 
death-bed, and it is now in my possession. When Burns dwelt 
at Ellisland, he was accustomed, after composing any of his 
beautiful songs, to pay Kirsty a visit, that he might hear them 
sung by her. He often stopped her in the course of the singing, 
when he found any word harsh and grating to his ear, and 
substituted one more melodious and pleasing. From Kirsty's 
extensive acquaintance with the old Scotch airs, she was fre- 
quently able to suggest to the poet music more suitable to the 
song she was singing than that to which he had set it.' * 

Bums was to some extent assisted in the same way by his wife, 
whose vocal powers and acquaintance with Scottish airs were 
above the average. 



TO MR PETER HILL. 

EllislanDi 2nd Feb, 1790. 
No ! I will not say one word about apologies and excuses for not 
writing yon. I am a poor, damn'd, rascally ganger, condenmed to gallop 
at least 200 miles every week to inspect ilirty ponds and yeasty barrels, 
and where can I find time to write to, or importance to interest, anybody ? 
The npbraidings of my conscience, nay, the npbraidings of my wife, have 
persecnted me on your account these two or three months past. I wish 
to God I was a great man, that my cori*espondence mi^ht throw light 
upon yon to let the world see what you really are ; and then I would 
make your fortune without putting my hand in my i)ocket for you, 
which, like all other great men, I suppose I would avoid as much as 
possible. What are you doing and how are yon doing? Have you 
lately seen any of my few friends ? What has become of the BOROUaH 
REFORM ? or how is the fate of my poor namesake. Mademoiselle Bums, 
decided ? Which of their grave lordships can lay his hand on his heart 
and say that he has not taken advantage of such frailty ? Nay, if we 
may judge by near 6000 years' experience, can the world do without such 
frailty? O Man! but for thee and thy selfish api)etites and dishonest 
artifices, that beauteous form and that once innocent and still ingenuous 
mind might have shone conspicuous and lovely in the faithful wife and 
the affectionate mother; and shall the unfortunate sacrifice to thy 

^ A statmnent to the like cfToct wam made in a coinmnnication of the late Profeasor 
Thonuut Gillespie, of St Andrews, to the Minhitrgh Literary Jovmrd, December 12, 1829 : 
* When a school-boy at Wallace-hall Academy, I saw Burns's horse tied by the bridle to the 
tnede of a cottage-door in the neighbourhood of Thomhill, and lingered for some time 
listening to the songs which, seated in an arm-chair by the fireside, Bums was listening to. 
Betty (T) Flint was the name of the songstress. She was neither pretty nor witty, but 
ahe had a pipe of the most overpowering pitch, and a taste for song. . . . She sang 
even to ns laddies " There 's nae luck about the house," and " Braw, braw lads o' Gala 
Water,** moat inimitably.' 
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pleasures have no claim on thy humanity ? * As for those flinty-bosomed, 
puritanical pei-secutors of female frailty and persecutors of female 
charms t— I am quite sober— I am dispassionate— to show that I am so, I 
shall mend my pen ere I proceed.— It is written * Thou shalt not take 
the name of the L— d thy G— d in vain : ' so I neither say * G— curse 
them I * nor * G— blast them I ' nor * G— danm them ! ' but, may Woman 
curse them ! may Woman blast them ! may Woman damn them I . . . 
And when many years and much port and gi*eat busincMS have delivered 
them over to vulture gouts and aspen palsies, then may they be tantalised 
with the impotent desires, which like ghosts haunt their bosoms, when 
all their powers to give or receive enjoyment are for ever asleep in the 
sepulchre of their fathers ! I ! 

Now for business. Our liook society owe you still £1, 4s. : a friend of 
mine will, I suppose, have given you some money for me (It is about 
£3 10s., or so) from which pay youreelf the Monkland Friendly Society's 
account and likewise Mr Neilson's account, and send me a copy of it. 
The gentleman that will have given you the money will be Mr Allan 
Masterton, writing master in Carrubber's Close. I saw lately in a 
Review some extracts from a new poem called The Village Curate, I 
think : t send it me. I want, likewise, a cheap copy of The WorldL Mr 
Armstrong, the young poet who does me the honor to mention me so 
kindly in his works, please give him my best thanks for the copy of his 

* A woman of the town, who called herself Maigaret Burns, but whoM real name was 
Mathews, and who came fh>m Durham, had settled in Edinburgh in 1789. Miss Bums 
was not twenty when she went to Eklinburgh, but her beauty attracted much notice. In 
August of the year some of her neighbours (in R(»e Street) lodged a complaint that ' since 
Whitsunday last, she and a Miss Sally Sanderson, who were persons of bad character, had 
kept a very irregular and disorderly house, into which they admit and entertain licentious 
and profligate persons of both sexes, to the great annoyance of their neighbours and breach 
of the public peace . . .* llie case cause<l great sensation, and more so when the two de- 
fendants were 'banished forth of the city and liberties for ever.' Miss Bums entered an 
appeal to the Court of Session by presenting a petition to the Lord Onlinary (Dreghom) : 
this was refused ; she reclaimed to the Inner House, and the cose was decided in her 
(kvour (December 22, 1780). Soon after. Miss Burns's health faile<l, and she went to Ross- 
lyn, and died there (1792). 

t Chief among them was Creech (then a Bailie of the City) : he was on the bench when 
the Bums case was decided. Bailie Creech was greatly annoyed at the decision, and 
various squibs were circulated at his expense. Among others, it was announced in a 
London journal that ' Bailie Creech, of literary celebrity in Edinburgh, was about to lead 
the beautiful and accompli8he<l Miss Burns to the hymeneal altar.' The Bailie was ex- 
ceedingly wroth, atid only abandone<l his threatened action against the editor on the 
promise of a counter-statement being given in next publication. But when it appeared it 
ran thus : ' In a former number we noticed the intended marriage between Bailie Creech of 
Edinburgh, and the beautiful Miss Bums of the same place. We have now the authority of 
that gentleman to say that the proposed tnarrioge is not to take place, matters having been 
otherwise arnngetl to the mutual satisfaction of both parties and their respective fHends.' 

X The ViUage CuraU (issued anonymously) is reviewed in the ScoU Magazine for October 
1789. The author was James Hunlis (17S3-1801X then curate of Burwash, Sussex ; appointed 
In 1791 to the living of Bishopstone ; two years later was made professor of poetry in the 
University of Oxford. The Village CuraU (his first published work) was fkvourably 
received— ran through four editions— and secnre<l for him the fHendshIp of Cowper and 
Hayley. 
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book.* I shall write him my first leisure hour. I like his poetry much, 
but I think his style in prose quite astonishing. 

What is become of that veteran in Genius, Wit and B ** dry, Smellie, 
and liis book?t Give him my compliments. Does Mr Graliam of Gart- 
more ever enter your shop now ? He is the noblest instance of great 
talents, great fortune and great worth that ever I saw in conjunction. 

Remember me to Mrs Hill ; and believe me to be, my dear Sir, ever 
yours, KoBT. Burns. 



TO MK WILLIAM NICOL. 

Ellisland, Feb. 9, 1790. 

My dear Sir — That d-nmed mare of youre is dead. I would freely 
have g^ven her price to have saved her : she has vexed me beyond descrip- 
tion. Indebted as I was to your goodness beyond what I can ever repay, 
I eagerly grasped at your offer to have the mare with me. That I might 
at least sliew my readiness in wishing to be grateful, I took every care 
of her in my power. She was never crossed for riding above half a score 
of times by me or in my keeping. I drew her in the plougli, one of three, 
for one poor week. I refused fifty-five shillings for her, which was the 
highest bode I could squeeze for her. I fed her up and had her in fine 
order for Dumfries fair, when, four or five days before the fair, she 
was seized with an unaccountable disorder in the sinews or somewhere 
in the bones of the neck, with a weakness or total want of power in her 
fillets, and in short, the whole vertebne of her spine seemed to be 
diseased and unhinged, and in eight and forty hours, in spite of the two 
best farriers in the country, she died and be d-nmed to her 1 The farriers 
said that she had lieen quite strained in the fillets beyond cure before 
you had bought her, and that the poor devil, though she might keep a 
little flesh, had been jaded and quite worn out with fatigue and oppres- 
sion. While she was with me, she was under my own eye, and I assure 
you, my much- valued friend, every thing was done for her that could be 
done, and the accident has vexed me to the heart. In fact, I could not 
pluck up spirits to write you, on account of the unfortunate business. 

There is little new in this country. Our theatrical company, of which 
you must have heard, leave us in a week. Their merit and character are 
indeed very great, both on the stage and in private life ; not a worthless 
creature among them ; and their encouragement has been accordingly. 

* John Armstrong, Joamalist and poet, bom at Leith, 1771 ; passed through the Univer- 
•fty of Edinbnrgh ; studied for the Church ; removed to London, where he obtained a 
aftuation on a newspaper (1790) ; fkiling health obliged him to resign, and retire to Leith, 
where he died, 1797. He published Juvenile poenu, with revuirki on poetry, and a dieaerta- 
Uon an the beat method o/punUhing and preventing erinut (Edinburgh, Peter Hill, 1780X 
when he was a student 

f The Fhilotophy cf Natural Hittory, by William Smellie (Edinburgh, Vol. I., 1790 ; Vol. II. 
was Issued postiiuiiioualy, 1799). 
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Tbeir mamal rmn b from eijdiceai to rvmtT>iire poowis a night : aekksm 
leaa tluui ibe ooie, uid tlie boose will boU no more tbaa the other. 
There hare been repeated iife§taBees oC feodiiig * v*J <ul, and eight, and 
ten pooimU in a nigiit, for vant of room. A nev ibcflUre » to be built 
hf tobKripcioo ; the fint stoae ts to be laid oo Fridar first to eome. 
Three hoBdied goineas have been raised br thirty sabaciibers, and 
IhirtT more might hare been got, if wanted. The manager, Mr 
Satherlaftd, waa introlaced to me by a frieiid from Ayr; and a 
worthier or cleverer fellow I have rarely met with. Some of oar 
dergy have »li{H in by stealth now and then ; bot they have got up 
a fam of their own. Yoa most have heard how the Rev. Mr Lawson 
of Kirkmahoe, secooded by the Rev. Mr Kirkpatrick of Dnnscore, and 
the rest of that faction, have accii«ed. in formal process, the onfor- 
tnnate and Rev. Mr Heron of Kirkgnnxeon, that in ordaining Mr 
Neilsoo to the care of soaU in Kirkbean, he, the said Heron, felonioasly 
and treafionablv boand the said Neilaon to the Confes&ion of Faith *so 
far a$ it is agrtcabU to rttuom and the Ward of God.^* 

Mrs R b^ to be remembered most gratefaUy to yoo. Little Bobby 
and Frank are charmingly well and healthy. I am jaded to death with 
fatigue. For these two or three months, on an average, I have not 
ridden less than two hondred miles per week. I have done little in 
the poetic way. I have given Mr Sntberland two Prologaea, one of 
which was delivered last week. I have likewise strong fonr or five 
barbarous stanzas, to the tune of Ckery C&oje, by way of Elegy on your 
poor unfortunate mare, beginning (the name she got here was P^ 
Nicholson) ^t 

ELEGY ON WILLIE NICOL'S MARE. 

Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare 

As ever trode on aim ; iron 

* Bams here allodes to an aniraportant heresj-hnnt which had caused tome sUr in 
DamMeMbire before be wrote to Nicol. When his ftiend Mr Neilson of Kirkbean was 
ordained, the Rer. James Heron of Kirkgnnxaon, who officiated on the occasion, and who was 
a Moderate, in potting the onlinary qaestiotis as to the presentee's adherence to the Con- 
fession of Faith, added some such worrls as the poet has qo<Hed. No notice was taken of 
this innovation at the time ; biit at a subsequent meeting, the Rev. ArchibaM Lawson of 
Kirkmahoe, who belonged to the B^-angelical * fiaction,' brought the matter up, and a long 
discussion followed. At a still later meeting, the Presbytery came to a finding, approving 
of Mr Lawson 's action ; acquitting Mr Heron of having done anything oensnrabli^ bot also 
disapproving of any alteration in the words of the questions appointed to be put to ministers 
at onlination. The Presbytery records do not indicate that Bnms's minister, Mr Kirk- 
patrick, took part in the discussion, although he was undoabtedly present. Thtm is a 
tradition in Dunscore that an angry correspondence passed between the poet and Mr Kirk* 
Patrick on this occasion. Archibald Lawson, son of the minister of Cloaebum, was 
minister of Kirkmahoe from 1750 till his death in 1796 ; James Heron, son of the minister 
of Terregles, was minister of Kirkgunzeon from 1786 till his death in 1801. The latter was *a 
candid, upright, and benevolent man, of liberal sentiments and sincere piety.* — Soorr'a FcuH. 

f In burlesque allusion, it may be presumed, to the insane woman, Margaret NicbobOD, 
who nude an attempt to stab Oeon^ III. with a knife, August 1786b 
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But now she 's floating down the Nith, 
And past the Mouth o' Cairn.* 

Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare, 

And rode thro' thick and thin ; 
But now she 's floating down the JSith, 

And wanting even the skin. 

Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare, 

And anco she bore a priest ; 
But now she 's floating down the Nith 

For Solway fish a feast. 

Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare, 

And the priest he rode her sair : 
And much oppressed and bruised she was, 

As priest-rid cattle are.t — &c. &c. 

My best compliments to Mrs Nicol and little Neddy and all the 
family. I hope Ned is a good scholar, and will come out to gather nuts 
and apples with me next harvest. I am ever, my dearest Friend, yours, 

RoBT. Burns. 

William Burns had proceeded to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and had 
procured a situation in the shop of Messrs Walker and Robson, 
saddlers, Middle Street. He proposed going on to London, and 
wrote his eldest brother for John Murdoch's address. 



WILLIAM BURNS TO ROBERT BURNS. 

Newcastle, 2ith Jan, 1700. 

Dear Brother— I wrote you about six weeks ago, and I have 
expected to hear from you every post since, but I suppose your excise 
business, which you hinted at in your last, has prevented you from 
writing. By the bye, when and how have you got into the excise ; and 
what division have you got about Dumfries? These questions please 

* Strictly speaking, it is the Cluden and not the Cairn that flows into the Nith at Liu- 
duden. Cairn oflTered a tempting rhyme, and its use is not absolutely wrong. The 
Cairn proper, which for a portion of its course forms one of the boundaries of the parish 
of Dunscore, is joined below a picturesque fall at what is known as Rauteu Bridge by the 
Anld Water of Cluden. Below the confluence the river takes the name of the smaller 
■treara. 

t Nicol, to whom the mare belonged, had been educated for the Scotch miuistry. 
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answer in your next, if more important matter do not occur. But in the 
mean time let me have the letter to John Murdoch * which Gilbert wrote 
me you meant to send : inclose it in yours to me, and let me have them 
as soon as possible, for I intend to sail for London in a foi*tnight or three 
weeks at farthest. 

You promised me, wlien I was intending to go to Edinburgh, to write me 
some instructions about behaviour in companies rather above my station, 
to which I miglit be eventually introduced. As I may be introduced 
into such companies at Murdoch's, or on his account, when I go to 
London, I wish you would write me some such instructions now : I never 
had more need of them, for having spent little of my time in company of 
any sort since I came to Newcastle, I have almost forgot the common 
civilities of life. To these instructions pray add some of a moral kind, 
for though (either through the strength of early impressions or the frigidity 
of my constitution) I have hitherto withstood the temptation to those 
vices to which young fellows of my station and time of life are so much 
addicted, yet I do not know if my virtue will be able to withstand the 
more powerful temptations of the metropolis ; yet, through God's assist- 
ance and your instnictions, I hope to weather the storm. 

Give the compliments of the season and my love to my sistere and all 
the rest of your family. Tell Gilbert, the fii*st time you write him, that 
I am well and that I will write him either when I sail or when I arrive 
at London. lam, &c., W. B. 

Burns replied in a letter of wholesome confidential advice : 

TO MR WILLIAM BURNS. 

My dear William— I would have wiitten you sooner, but I have 
mislaid Mr Murdoch s letter and cannot for my life lay my hand on it ; 
so I cannot write him for want of a Direction. If I find it afterwards, I 
will write him and inclose it to you in London. Now that you are 
setting out for that place, put on manly resolve and determine to per- 
severe : and in that case you will less or more be sure of success. One 
or two things allow me to particularize to you. London swarms with 
worthless wretches who prey on their fellow-creatures' thoughtlessness 
or inexperience. Be cautious in forming connections with comrades and 
companions. You can be pretty good company to yourself, and you 
cannot be too shy of letting any body know you further than to know 
you as a Saddler. Another caution : I give you great credit for your 
sobriety with respect to that univensal vice. Bad Women. It is an im- 
pulse the hardest to be restrained, but if once a man accustoms himself 
to gratifications of that impulse, it is then nearly or altogether impossible 
to restrain it. W^h g is a most ruinous, expensive species of dissipa- 
tion : is spending a poor fellow's money with which he ought clothe and 

support himself — nothing? Wh g has ninety-nine chances in a 

hundred to bring on a man the most nauseous and excruciating diseases 

* Bums's old tutor, now in London. 
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to which Haman natare is liable ; are disease and an impaired constita- 
tion trifling considerations? All this independent of the criminality 
of it. 

I have gotten the Excise Division in the middle of which I live. Poor 
little Frank is this morning at the lieight in the small -pox. I got him 
inoculated, and I hope he is in a good way. 

Write me before you leave Newcastle, and as soon as you reach London. 
In a word, if ever you be, as perha|)6 you may be, in a strait for a little 
ready cash, you know my direction. I shall not see you beat, while you 
fight like a Man. Farewell ! God bless you ! Rodt. Burns. 

Xllulamd, lOth February 1790. 

It is not at all improbable that Peter Stuart had again invited 
Bums to become a contributor to The Star, at the same time offer- 
ing to continue to send the pa()er regularly. Burns replied in 
rhyme, which Daniel Stuart long after said was ' a sneering, un- 
handsome return ' for his brotlier's offer. It is a piece of mere 
pleasantry, conceived in the purest good-humour and good feeling 
towards the person addressed : 



groaned 
—yawned 



duU 



WRITTEN TO A GENTLEMAN WHO HAD SENT THE 
POET A NEWSPAPER, AND OFFERED TO CONTINUE 
IT FREE OF EXPENSE. 

Kind Sir — I Ve read your paper through, 

And faith, to me, 'twas really new ! 

How guessed ye, Sir, what maist I wanted ? 

This mony a day I 've grain 'd and gaunted 

To ken what French mischief was brewin 

Or what the drumlio Dutch were doiu ; 

That vile doup-skelper, Emperor Joseph, 

If Venus yet had got his nose off; 

Or how the collieshangie works 

Atween the Russians and the Turks ;* 

Or if the Swede, before he halt, 

Would play anither Charles the Twalt ; t 

If Denmark, any body spak o' 't ; 

Or Poland, wha had now the tack o' 't ; lease 

* Turkey had declared war (1787) against Russia because of arrogant claims by the latter. 
Anatria sided with Russia; the Turks were ultiuiately defeated and forced to sue for 

peace 0791)> 
f Oustayns II L had attracted considerable notice in 1789 by his vigorous (though 

latterly unsuccessful) measures against Russia, and the arrest of many of his nobility who 

di«ipprove>1 of his measures. 
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How cut-throat Prussian blades were hingin; dan^iif* 

How libbet Italy was singin ; eunuch 

If Spaniard, Portuguese or Swiss 

Were sayiu or takin aught amiss ; 

Or how our merry lads at hame 

In Britain's court kept up the game : 

How Royal George, the Lord leuk o'er him ! 

Was managing St Stephen's quorum ; 

If sleekit Chatham Will was livin, smooth Pitt 

Or glaikit Charlie got liis nieve in ; rash Fox— flat 

How daddie Burke the plea was cookin, 

If Warren Hastings' neck was yeukin ;'^,*^"8;f**P^'»^"»"°° 

^ *' ' of death on the gallows 

How cesses, stents and fees were rax'd, rates -uxes-raued 

Or if bare a yet were tax'd ; 

The news o' princes, dukes and earls. 
Pimps, sharpers, bawds and opera-girls ; 
If that daft buckie, Geordie Wales, 
Was threshin still at hizzies' tails ; 
Or if he was grown oughtlins doiiser, 
And no a perfect kintra cooser : 
A' this and mair I never heard of. 
And but for you I might despaired of : 
So^ gratefu', back your news I send you, 
And pray a' gude things may attend you 1 

Bllislakd, Monday morning^ 1790. 

After all, from whatever cause, the gratuitous newspaper did not 
come very regularly, as appears from a note of remonstrance sent 
by the poet to headquarters : 

Dear Peter, dear Peter, 

We poor sons of metre 
Are often negleckit, ye ken : 

For instance, your sheet, man, 

(Though glad I 'm to see 't, man,) 
I get it no ae day in ten. — R B. 

The two following songs, which are generally assigned to this 
period, although it is at least possible they were written some 



Priuce of Wales 

hussies* 

any more sedate 

country stallion 
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months later — tlie first, *the best love-song I ever composed, 
Burns himself said — relate to an incident in his life which 
is to be lamented, as a serious lapse from conjugal fidelity; the 
story >?ill be told later : 

THE GOWDEN LOCKS OF ANNA. 
Tune— -Baw/» of Banna. 

Yestreen I had a pint o' wine,* 

A place where body saw na ; 
Yestreen lay on this breast o' mine 

The gowden locks of Anna. 

The hungry Jew in wilderness, 

Rejoicing o'er his manna. 
Was naething to my hiney bliss honey 

Upon the lips of Anna. 

Ye Monarchs, take the East and West, 

Frae Indus to Savannah ! 
Gie me within my straining grasp. 

The melting form of Anna. 

There I '11 despise Imperial charms : 

An Empress or Sultana, 
While dying raptures in her arms, 

I give and take with Anna ! 

Awa, thou Haunting God o' Day ! 

Awa, thou pale Diana ! 
Ilk Star, gae hide thy twinkling ray 

When I 'm to meet my Anna. 

Come in thy raven plumage, Night, 
(Sun, Moon and Stars withdrawn a' ;) 

And bring an angel-pen to write 
My transports wi' my Anna. 

* Referring to 'Anna'— Anne Park, niece of Mrs H>'8lop, landlady of the Globe Tavern, 
Dunifrie*— Allan Cunningham writes, 'Slie was accounted beautiful by the customers at 
the inn, when wine made them tolerant in matters of taste ; and, as may be sunnised from 
the song, had other pretty ways to render herself agreeable to them than the serving of 
wine.' 
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The Kirk an' State may join an* tell 
To do sic things I niauuna : 

The Kirk an' State may gae to h 

And I '11 gae to my Anna. 

She is the sunshine o' my e'e, 

To live but her I canna ; 
Had I on earth but wishes three, 

The first should be my Anna. 



mustn't 



without 



I MURDER HATE.* 

I murder hate by field or Hood, 

Tho' glory's name may screen us ; 
In wars at home I '11 spend my blood, 

Life-giving wars of Venus : 
The deities that I adore 

Are social Peace and Plenty ; 
I 'm better pleased to make one niore, 

Than be the death of twenty. 

I would not die like Socrates, 

For all the fuss of Plato ; 
Nor would I with Leonidas ; 

Nor yet would I with Cato. 
The Zealots of the Church or State 

Shall ne'er my mortal foes be. 
But let me have bold Zimri's fate, 

Within the arms of Cozbi !t 

Alexander Cunningham, of Edinburgh, ever a zealous friend of 
Burns, had written to him as follows : 

* The first eight lines of this song, which was inserted by Bums in the Olenriddel 
volume immediately after ' The Oowden Locks of Anna,' were inscribed by him with a 
diamond pen on the window*pane of a bedroom in the Globe Tavern. 

t See Numbers xxv. 8-16. 
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Ktk JanHory 17M* 

In some instances it is reckoned unpardonable to quote any one's own 
words, but the value I have for your friendship nothing can more truly 
or more elegantly express than 

Time bat the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 

Having written to you twice without having heard from yon, I am apt 
to think my letters have miscarried. My conjecture is only framed upon 
the chapter of accidents turning up against me, as it too often does, in 
the trivial, and I may with truth add, the more important, affairs of 
life ; but I shall continue occasionally to inform you what is going on 
among the circle of your friends in these parts. In these days of merri- 
ment, I have frequently heard your name proclaimed at the jovial board 
—under the roof of our hospitable friend at S ten house-mills ; there 
were no 

Lingering moments namber*d with care. 

I saw your 'Address to the New-year' in the Dumfries Journal, Of 
your productions I shall say nothing, but my acquaintances allege 
that when your name is mentioned, which every man of celebrity must 
know often happens, I am the champion, the Mendoza,* against all 
snarling critics and narrow-minded reptiles, of whom a few on this 
planet do crawl. 

With best compliments to your wife and her black-eyed sister, I 
remain. Yours, &c. A. C. 

Bums replied : 

TO ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 

Elusland, lith Fdnvary 1790. 

I beg your pardon, my dear and much-valued friend, for writing to you 
on this very unfashionable, unsightly sheet — 

My poverty bnt not my will consents. 

But to make amends, since of modish post I have none, except one 
poor widowed half-sheet of gilt, which lies in my drawer among my 
plebeian foolscap pages, like the widow of a man of fashion, whom that 
nnpolite scoundrel. Necessity, has driven from Burgundy and Pine-apple 
to a dish of Bohea with the scandal -bearing help-mate of a village priest 
or a glass of whisky-toddy with the ruby-nosed yoke-fellow of a foot- 
padding exciseman— I make a vow to inclose this sheet-full of epistolary 
fragments in that, my only scrap of gilt- pa per. 

* Mendoza—' the name of an illustrions fkmily that throughout Spanish history distin- 
guished itself wherever distinction was to be won— in war, statesmanship, diplomacy, the 
Church and literature.' 
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I am indeed yonr unworthy debtor for three friendly letters. I onght 
to have written to you long ere now, but it is a literal fact, I have 
scarcely a spare moment. It is not that I taill not write to you : Miss 
Burnet * is not more dear to her guardian angel, nor his grace the Duke 
of Queensberry to the powers of darkness, than my friend Cunningham 
to me. It is not that I cannot write to you : should you doubt it, take 
the following fragment, which was intended for you some time ago, 
and be convinced that I can autifhesize sentiment and circiimvolute 
periods as well as any coiner of phrase in the regions of philology, 

, Deeember 1799. 

My dear Cunningham— Wliere are you? And what are you doing? 
Can you be that son of levity who takes up a friendship as he takes up a 
fashion ; or are you, like some other of the worthiest fellows in the 
world, the victim of indolence, laden with fettere of ever-increasing 
weight ? 

What strange beings we are ! Since we have a portion of conscious 
existence, equally capable of enjoying pleasure, happiness and rapture, 
or of suirering pain, wretchedness and misery, it is surely worthy of an 
inquiry, whether there be not such a thing as a science of life ; whether 
method, economy and fertility of expedients be not applicable to enjoy- 
ment ; and whether there be not a want of dexterity in pleasure, which 
renders our little scantling of happiness still less, and a profuseness, 
an intoxication in bliss, which leads to satiety, disgust and self- 
abhorrence. There is not a doubt but that health, talents, character, 
decent competency, respectable friends, are real, substantial bless- 
ings, and yet do we not daily see those who enjoy many or all of these 
good things, contrive, notwithstanding, to l)e as unhappy as others 
to whose lot few of them have fallen ? I believe one great source of this 
mistake or misconduct is owing to a certain stimulus, with us called 
ambition, which goads us up the hill of life, not as we ascend other 
eminences, for the laudable curiosity of viewing an extended landscape, 
but rather for the dishonest pride of looking down on others of our 
fellow-creatures, seemingly diminutive in humbler stations, &c. &c. 

Sunday, 14/A February 179a 
God help me ! I am now obliged to 

Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. 

If there be any truth in the orthodox faith of these churches, I am 

d d past redemption, and, what is worse, d d to all eternity. 

I am deeply read in Boston's Four/old Stale, Marshall On Sanctifieation, 
Guthrie's Trial of a Saving Interest, &c., &c.,t but * There is no balm in 

• See Vol. 11., p. 24. 

t Ihtman Katurt in its Four/old StxiU, by Rev. Thomas Boston 0720) ; Tht Gcupa-myaery 
o/SanctiJUxUlonojiened, by Rer. Walter Marshall (lOW); Th€ Chrittian's Grfot Jntertst : in 
two part* : I. The trial of a Having interwt In Chriiit. II. The way to atUin it, by Rev 
William Guthrie (circa 1W8). 
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Gilead, there is no physician there* for me; so I shall e*en turn 
Artninian and trust to 'Sincere thougli imperfect obedience.' 

Tuaday, IttK 
Luckily for nie I was prevented from the discussion of the knotty 
point at which I had just made a full stop. All my fears and cares are 
of this world : if there is another, an honest man has nothing to fear 
from it I hate a man that wishes to be a Deist ; but I fear every fair, 
unprejudiced inquirer must in some degree be a Sceptic. It is not that 
there are any very staggering arguments against the immortality of man ; 
but, like electricity, phlogiston, &c., the subject is so involved in dark- 
ness, that we want data to go upon. One thing frightens me much : 
tliat we are to live for ever seems too good newt to be tnte. That we 
are to enter into a new scene of existence, where, exempt from want 
and pain, we shall enjoy ourselves and our friends without satiety or 
separation — how nmch should I be indebted to any one who could fully 
assure me that this was certain ! 

[Tell us, ye dead ! will none of you iu pity 
To those you left behind, reveal the secret, 
What 'tis you are, and we must shortly be !] 

My time is once more expired. I will write to Mr Cleghom soon. 
God bless him and all his concerns ! And may all the powers that 
preside over conviviality and friendship be present with all their kindest 
influence when the l)earer of this, Mr Syme, and you meet ! I wbh I 
could also make one. I think we should be Trinity in Unity. 

Finally, brethren, farewell I Whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are gentle, whatsoever things are charitable, whatsoever 
things are kind, think on these things,* and think on 

Robert Burns. 



TO MR PETER HILL. 

Ellxsland, 2nd March 17P0. 

My dear Sir— At a lato meeting of the Monkland Friendly Society, 
it was resolved to augment the Libraiy by the following books, which 
you are to send us as soon as possible : — The Mirror, The Lounger, Man of 
Feeling, Man of the World {{\\e%e, for my own sake, I wish to liave by the 
first carrier), Knox's History of the Reformation, Rae's History of the 
Rebellion in 1715, any good Histoiy of tlie Rebellion, 1745, A Display 
of the Secession Act and Testimony, by Mr Gib, Hervey's Meditations, 
Bevendge's Thoughts, and another copy of Watson's Body of Divinity. 
This last heavy performance is so much admired l>y many of our memliers, 
that they will not be content with one copy; so Captain Riddel, our 
president and patron, agi'eed witli me to give you pnvate instructions 

* Compare Philippians iv. 8. 
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not to send Watson, bnt to say that you could not procured copy of the 
book BO cheap as the one yon sent formerly, and therefore, you wait 
farther orders. 

I wrote to Mr A. Masterton three or four montlis ago, to pay some 
money he owed me into your hands, and lately I wrote to you to the 
same purpose, but I have heard from neither one nor other of you. 

In addition to the books I commissioned in my last, I want very much 
An Index to the Excise Laws, or an Abridgei¥ient of all the Statutes now 
in force relative to the Eaccise, by Jelinger Symons. I want three 
copies of this book ; if the book is now to be had, cheap or dear, get it 
for me. An honest country neighbour of mine wants, too, a Family 
Bible, the larger the better, but necond- handed, for he does not chuse 
to give above ten shillings for the book. I want likewise for myself, 
as you can pick them up, second-handed or anything cheap, copies 
of Otway*s Dramatic Works, Ben Johnson's Do,, Dryden's, Congreve*s, 
Wycherley's, Vanbrugh's, Gibber's, or any dramatic works of the more 
modern Macklin, Garrick, Foote, Colman or Sheridan. A good copy, 
too, of Molidre, in French, I much want. Any other good French 
dramatic authors in their native language, I want these : I mean comic 
authors chiefly, though I should wish Racine, Comeille and Voltaire 
too. I am in no hurry for all, or any, of these, but if you accidentally 
meet with them very cheap, get them for me. 

And now, to quit the dry walk of business, how do you do, my dear 
friend, and how is Mrs Hill ? I trust, if now and then not so elegantly 
handsome, at least as amiable, and sings as divinely as ever. My 
Good wife too has a charming * wood-note wild ;' now, could we four get 
anyway snugly together in a corner, in the New Jerusalem (remember, 
I bespeak your company there), yon and I, though Heaven knows we 
are no singers, yet, as we are all to have harps, you know, we shall 
continue to support the ladies' pipes, as we have oft done before, with all 
the powers of our instruments. 

I am out of all patience with this vile world for one thing. Mankind 
are by nature benevolent creatures, except in a few scoundrelly in- 
stances. I do not think that avarice of the good things we chance to 
have is bom with us, but we are placed here amid so much nakeilness 
and hunger, and poverty and want, that we are under a damning 
necessity of studying sel^shness, in order that we may EXIST! Still 
there are, in every age, a few souls that all the wants and woes of life 
cannot debase to selfishness or even give the necessary alloy of caution 
and prudence. If ever I am in danger of vanity, it is when I contemplate 
myself on this side of my disposition and character. God knows I am no 
saint : I have a whole host of follies and sins to answer for ; but if I 
could (and I l>elieve I do it as far as I can), I would * wipe away all tears 
from all eyes.' Even the knaves who have injured me, I would oblige 
them ; though, to tell the truth, it would be more out of vengeance, to 
shew them that I was independent of and above them, than out of the 
overflowings of my benevolence. Adieu ! Robt. Burns. 
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This letter to Hill is exceptionally interesting for the frank- 
ness of its author's self-revelation. Burns feels so intensely the 
hateful character of selfishness that he cannot help priding 
himself on his want of the alloy of caution and pnidence. His 
sense of * sin ' is heavy, but it is lightened by the consciousness 
of a boundless philanthropy. And yet, ho would benefit the 
knaves of the earth only to shew his sense of superiority over 
them ; his creed may compel him to love, but not to like his 
enemies. It is interesting to notice how, in his communications 
to the precise and somewhat conventionally pious Mrs Dunlop, 
the caution or at least the worldly tact which he disclaimed 
laid a restraint upon his pciu Thus it is that in a single page 
we have the poet almost unconsciously revealing his 'vanity' 
and his benevolence, his abjuration of and his bondage to 
prudence. At the same time it should never be forgotten that 
Bums took an artistic pride in his letters as well as in his verses 
and in the skill with which he adapted himself to his company 
and his correspondents. 



WILLIAM BURNS TO ROBERT BURNS. 

LOKDON, Hit March ITM. 

Dear Brother— I have been here three weeks come Tuesday, and 
would have written yon sooner, bat was not settled in a place of work. 
We were ten days on onr passage from Shields ; the weather being calm, I 
was not sick, except one day when it blew pretty hard. I got into work 
the Friday after I came to town ; I wrought there only eight days, their 
job being done. I got work again in a shop in the Strand, the next day 
after I left my former master. It is only a teinpoi-ary place, but I expect 
to be settled soon in a shop to my mind, although it will be a hanler 
task than I at first iniagineil, for there are such swarms of fresh hands 
just come from the country that the town is quite overstocked, and 
except one is a particularly good workman (which you know I am not, 
nor, I am afraid, ever will be) it is hard to get a place : However, I don't 
yet despair to bring up my lee-way, and shall endeavour if possible to 
sail within three or four points of the wind. The encouragement here is 
not what I expected, wages being veiy low in proportion to the expense 
of living, but yet, if I can only lay by the money that is spent by others 
in my situation in dissipation and riot, I expect soon to return you the 
money I borrowed of you and live comfortably besides. 

In the mean time, I wish you would send up all my best linen shirts to 
VOL. IIL L 
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London, which yon may easily do by Bending them to some of 3'oar 
Edinburgh friends, to be shipped from Leith. Some of them are too little; 
don't send any but what are good, and I wish one of my sisters could find 
as much time as to trim my shirts at the breast, for there is no such 
thing to be seen here as a plain shirt, even for wearing, which is what I 
want these for. I mean to get one or two new shirts here for Sundays, 
but I assure you that linen here is a very expensive article. I am going 
to write to Gill>ert to send me an Ayrshire cheese ; if he can spare it he 
will send it to you, and you may send it with the shirts, but I expect 
to hear from you before that time. The cheese I could get here ; but 
I will have a pride in eating Ayrshire cheese in London, and the 
expense of sending it will be little, as you are sending the shirts any 
how. 

I write this by J. Stevenson, in his lodgings, while he is writing to 
Gilbert. He is well and hearty, which is a blessing to me as well as to 
him. We were at Covent Garden chapel this forenoon, to hear the Calf* 
preach ; he is grown very fat and is as boisterous as ever. There is a 
whole colony of Kilmarnock people here, so we don't want for acquaint- 
ance. 

Remember me to my sisteii^ and all the family. I shall give you all 
the observations I have made on London in my next, when I shall have 
seen more of it. I am, dear Brother, youi-s, &c., W. B.t 

The following letter is remarkable for the confession it contains, 
that he felt high endowments to be a disqualification for the 
common struggles of the world. It also expresses the strong dis- 
like which Burns, like Scott, entertained for the substitution of 
* English ' for * British,* as indicating a deliberate attempt to repre- 
sent the Union as the absorption of the smaller kingdom by the 
larger, not a strictly independent alliance between the two — a 
dislike which even at the present day is frequently manifested 
north of the Tweed. 



TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Ellisland, lOU AfrU 1700. 

I have just now, my ever-honored friend, enjoyed a very high luxury 
in reading a paper of the Lounger, You know my national prejudices. 
I had often read and admired the Spectator , Adventurer ^ Rambler and 
World ; but still with a certain regret that they were so thoroughly 
and entirely English. Alas ! have I often said to myself, what are 
all the boasted advantages which my country reaps from the Union 

♦ The Co//— Rev. JaineR Steven. See Vol. I., pp. 897, 898. 

t This is the lut of the letters vrhich passed between the brothers which has been 
recovered. 
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that can counterbalance the annihilation of her Independence and 
even her very uanie ! I often repeat that couplet of my favorite poet» 
Goldsmith — 

States of native liberty posBest, 

Tho' very poor, may yet be very blest. 

Nothing can reconcile me to the common terms * English ambassador, 
English court,* &c. And I am out of all patience to see tliat equivocal 
character, Hastings, impeached hy * the Commons of England.* Tell me, 
my friend, is tliis weak prejudice? I believe, in my conscience, such 
ideas as * my country ; her independence ; her honor ; the illustrious 
names that mark the history of my native land,' «&c.— I believe these, 
among your fnen of the world, men who in fact guide for the most part 
and govern our world, are looke<l on as so many modifications of wrong- 
headedness. They know the use of bawling out such terms, to rouse or 
lead THE RABBLE, but for their own private use, with almost all the able 
ttcUestnen that ever existed, or now exist, when they talk of right and 
wrong, they only mean proper and improper ; and their measure of con- 
duct is not what they ought, but what they dare. For the truth of this 
I shall not ransack the history of nations, but appeal to one of the ablest 
judges of men, and himself one of the ablest men tliat ever lived — the cele- 
rated Earl of Chesterfield. In fact, a man who could thoroughly control 
his vices whenever they interfered witli his interests and who could 
completely put on the appearance of every virtue as often as it suited 
his purpose is, on the Stanhopian * plan, the perfect num: a man to lead 
nations. But are great abilities, complete without a flaw and polished 
without a blemish, the standard of human excellence? This is certainly 
the staunch opinion of vien of the world ; but I call on honor, virtue and 
worth, to give tlie Stygian doctrine a loud negative ! However, this 
must be allowed, that if you abstract from man the idea of an existence 
beyond the grave, thcnX\\Q true measure of humaii conduct isjn'oper and 
improper: Virtue and vice, as dispositions of the heart, are, in that case, 
of scarcely the same import and value to the world at large, as harmony 
and discord in the modifications of sound ; and a delicate sense of honor, 
like a nice ear for music, though it may sometimes give the possessor an 
ecstasy unknown to the coarser organs of the herd, yet, considering the 
harsh gratings and inharmonic jars, in this ill-tuned state of being, it is 
odds but the individual would be as happy, and certainly would be as 
much respected by the true judges of society, as it would then stand, 
without cither a good ear or a good heart. 

You must know I have just met with the Mirror and Lowiger for the 
first time, and I am quite in raptures with them ; I should be glad to 
have your opinion of some of the papers. The one I have just read, 
Lounger ^ No. 61, has cost me more honest tears than any thing I have 
read of a long timet Mackenzie has been called the Addison of the 

* Stanhope was the Earl of Chesterfleld's family natne. 

f This paper relates to attachments between servants and masters, and concludes with 
the iU>ry of Albert Bane. 
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Soots, and, in my opinion, Addison would not be hnrt at the comparison. 
If he has not Addison's exquisite humour, he as certainly outdoes him in 
the tender and the pathetic His Man of Feeling (but I am not counsel- 
learned in the laws of criticism) I estimate as the first performance of 
the kind I ever saw. From what book, moral or even pious, will the sus- 
ceptible young mind receive impressions more congenial to humanity and 
kindness, generosity and benevolence — in short, more of all that ennobles 
the soul to herself or endears her to others — than from the simple, 
affecting tale of poor Harley ? 

Still, with all my admiration of Mackenzie's writings, I do not know 
if they are the fittest reading for a young man who is about to set out, 
as the phrase Ls, t^ make his way into life. Do not you think, Madam, 
that among the few favored of Heaven in the structure of their minds 
(for such there certainly are) there may be a pnrity, a tenderness, a 
dignity, an elegance of soul, which are of no use, nay, in some degree 
absolutely disqualifying, for the truly important business of making a 
man's way into life ? If I am not much mistaken, my gallant young 
friend, Anthony, is very much under these disqualifications ; and for the 
young females of a family I could mention, well may they excite parental 
solicitude, for I, a common acquaintance, or, as my vanity will have it, 
an humble friend, have often trembled for a turn of mind which may 
render them eminently happy — or peculiarly miserable ! 

I have l)een manufacturing some verses lately ; but as I have got the 
most hurried season of excise business over, I hope to have more leisure 
to transcrilie any thing that may show how much I have the honor to be. 
Madam, Yours, &c R. B. 



TO DR JOHN MOORE. 



Dumfries, Exciss-OmcE, Uth Jul$ 1790. 

Sir— Coming into town this morning to attend my duty in this office, 
it 1>eing collection -day, I met with a gentleman who tells me he is on his 
way to London ; so I take the opportunity of writing to you, as franking 
is at present under a temporary death. I shall have] some snatches 
of leisure through the day, amid our horrid business and bustle, and I 
shall improve them as well as I can, but let my letter be as stupid as 
•********, as miscellaneous as a news-paper, as short as a hung^' 
grace-before-meat or as long as a law-paper in the Douglas cause; as 
ill-spelt as country John's billet-doux or as unsightly a scrawl as 
Betty Byre-mucker's answer to it, I hope, considenng circumstances, 
you will forgive it ; and as it will put you to no expense of postage, I 
shall have the less reflection about it. 

I am sadly ungrateful in not returning you my thanks for your most 
valuable present, Zeluco, In fact, you are in some degree blameable for my 
neglect You were pleased to express a wish for my opinion of the work, 
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which 80 flattered me that nothing less would serve my overweening 
fancy tlian a formal criticism on the book. In fact, I have gravely 
planned a comparative view of you, Fielding, Richardson and Smollett,, 
in your different qualities and merits as novel-writers. This, I own, 
betrays my ridiculous vanity, and I may probably never bring the 
business to bear ; but I am fond of the spirit young Elihu shews in the 
book of Job — ' And I said, I will also declare my opinion.* I have quite 
disfigured my copy of the book with my annotations. I never take it up 
without at the same time taking my pencil and marking with asterisms, 
parentheses, &c., wherever I meet with an original thought, a nervous 
remark on life and manners, a remarkably well-turned period or a 
character sketched with unconmion precision. 

Though I shall hardly think of fairly writing out my ' Comparative 
view,' I shall certainly trouble you with my remarks, such as they are. 
I have just received from my gentleman that horrid summons in the 
book of Revelations — ' that time shall be no more ! ' 

The little collection of sonnets have same chai*ming poetry in them. 
If indeed I am indebted to the fair author for the book,* and not, as I 
rather suspect, to a celebrated author of the other sex, I should certainly 
have written to the lady, with my grateful acknowledgments and my 
own ideas of the comparative excellence of her pieces. I would do this 
last, not from any vanity of thinking that my remarks could be of much 
consequence to Mrs Smith, but merely from my own feelings as an 
author, doing as I would be done by. R. B. 

The canvass for the Dumfries burghs was vigorously prosecuted, 
and when the election at length took place on 12th July, there 
was unprecedented excitement in the district, although fortu- 
nately no outrage was committed such as characterised the elec- 
tion of Sir Robert Lawrie for Dumfriesshire. The influence of 
the Duke of Queensberry on the Whig side overbore the merits 
of the excellent * Westerhall,' and his dismissal from the bed- 
chamber was revenged on Pitt by the return of Captain Miller. 
The Caledonian Mercui-y of 15th July recorded that *The 
Election of the burghs of Dumfries-shire and Kirkcudbright was 
more contested than any election remembered in Scotland. In 
the end, the legal delegates for Annan and Lochmaben declared 
for Sir James Johnstone; those for Dumfries, Sanquhar and 
Kirkcudbright for Captain Miller, younger of Dalswinton, who 
is returned the member of Parliament. But Mr Birtwhistle, who 
lost his election as delegate for Kirkcudbright by one voice, it 
is said, is to bring that election under review, and that the 

* EUgaic umruU and other eMay«, by Charlotte Smith. (Vol. I. Chichester, 1784.) 
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contest is to end before the House of Commons, The number 
of people assembled at Dumfries Avas beyond anything ever seen 
at that place, but no disturbance happened.' 

In a spirited verse-epistle on the subject, addressed to his friend 
Graham, Burns shows, under an affected impartiality, liis Tory and 
even Cavalier leanings : 



SECOND EPISTLE TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ., OF FINTRY, 
ON THE ELECTION FOR THE DUMFRIES STRING OF 
BOROUGHS, ANNO 1790. 

Fintry, my stay in worldly strife. 
Friend o' my Muse, Friend o* my Life, 

Are ye as idle *s I am 1 
Come then, wi' uncouth, kintra fleg 
O'er Pegasus 1 11 fling my leg. 

And ye shall see me try him. 



country vagary 



But where shall I go rin a ride. 
That I may splatter nane beside 1 

I wad na be uncivil : 
In manhood's various paths and ways 
There 's ay some doytin body strays, 

And / ride like the devil. 



run 
aplaah 



atupid pwion 



Thus I break aff wi' a' my birr. 
An' down yon dark, deep alley spur, 

Where Theologies daunder : 
Alas! curst wi' eternal fogs. 
And damn'd in everlasting bogs, 

As sure 's the creed I '11 blunder I 



with aU ray daab 



■troll 



I '11 stain a band or jaup a gown splash 

Or rin my reckless, guilty crown 

Against the haly door :♦ holy 

Sair do I rue my luckless fate 
When, as the Muse an' Deil wad hae 't, 

I rade that road before. 

• Minister's pulpit-gown and bands. Bums means tliat he will attack the clwgy. 
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Suppose I take a spurt, and mix 
Amang the wilds o' Politics — 

£llector and elected. 
Where dogs at Court (sad sons of bitches !) 
Septennially a madness touches, 

Till all the land 's infected 

All hail ! Drumlanrig's haughty Grace, 
Discarded remnant of a race 

Once godlike — great in story ; 
Thy forbears' virtues all contrasted, fore&theiii 

The very name of Douglas blasted, 

Thine that inverted glory ! 

Hate, envy, oft the Douglas bore. 
But thou hast superadded more, 

And sunk them in contempt ; 
Follies and crimes have stain'd the name, 
But, Queensberry, thine the virgin claim 

From aught that 's good exempt ! 

1 11 sing the zeal Drumlanrig* bears 
Who left the all-important cares 

Of princes and their darlings ; 
And, bent on winning borough-towns. 
Cam shaking hands wi' wabster-louns, weavers 

And kissin barefit carlins. t barefooted hnssiea 

Combustion thro' our Boroughs rode, 
Whistling his roaring pack abroad 

Of mad, unmuzzled lions ; 
As Queensberry Buff and Blue J unfurled, 
And Westerha' and Hopetoun§ hurled 

To every Whig defiance. 

* The Duke of Queensberry (* Old Q *) was also Earl of Dminlanrig and Sanquhar. 

t Ck)nipare tliis verse with the last paragraph of Bunis's letter of 20th December 1780 to 
Provost Maxwell of Locliuiaben. 

I The livery of Fox. 

t James, third Karl of Hopetoun (1741-1817), then one of the sixteen represenUtive peers 
of Scotland. In 1800 he was creattHl Baron Hopetoun of Ilopetoun. 
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But cautious Queensberry left the war — 
Th' unmanner'd dust might soil his Star, 

Besides, he hated Bleeding : 
But left behind him heroes bright, 
Heroes in CsBsarean fight 

Or Ciceronian pleading. 

O for a throat like huge Mons-Meg,* 
To muster o'er each ardent Whig 

Beneath Drumlanrig's banner ! 
Heroes and heroines commix, 
All in the field of Politics, 

To win immortal honor. 

M*Murdo t and his lovely spouse 

(Th* enamoured laurels kiss her brows !) 

Led on the Loves and Graces : 
She won each gaping Burgess' heart, 
While he, sub rosa, play*d his part 

Among their wives and lasses. 

CraigdarrochJ led a light-arm'd core, corps 

Tropes, metaphors and figures ix)ur 

Like Hecla streaming thunder : 
Glenriddel,§ skiird in rusty coins, 
Blew up each Tory's dark designs. 

And bar'd the treason under. 

In either wing two champions fought : 
Redoubted Staig,|| who set at nought 

The wildest savage Tory ; 
While Welsh,ir who never flinched his ground, 
High-wav'd his magnum-bonum** round 

With Cyclopean fury. 

* A piece of ordnance of extraordinary size (for its time), made in tlio reigu of James IV. 
of Scotland, about the end of the fifteenth century, and still exhibited in Edinbuigh 
Castle. The diameter of the bore is twenty inches. 

t Tlie duke's chamberlain. 

X Alexander Fergusson of Craigdarroch, victor in the Whistle-contest. 

f Riddel of Olenriddel. 

II The Provost of Dumfries. 

IT Sheriff of the county. 

* * Hagnum-bonuni is the trade name for a large-sized barreUpen. 
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Miller ♦ brought up th' artillery ranks, 
The many-pounders of the Banks, 

Eesistless desolation ! 
While Maxwelton,t that baron bold, 
'Mid Lawson's J port entrenched his hold. 

And threatened worse damnation. 
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To these what Tory hosts opposed, 
With these what Tory warriors clos'd, 

Surpasses my descriving : 
Squadrons, extended long and large, 
With furious speed rush to the charge, 

like furious devils driving. 

What Verse can sing or Prose narrate 
The butcher deeds of bloody Fate 

Amid this mighty tulyie ! 
Grim liorror girn'd, pale Terror roared, 
As Murder at his thrapple shor'd, 

And Hell mix'd in the brulyie. 



conflict 

scowled 

ihroftl— threatened 

broil 



As Highland craigs by thunder cleft. 
When lightnings fire the stormy lift. 

Hurl down with crashing rattle ; 
As flames among a hundred woods, 
As headlong foam a hundred floods. 

Such is the rage of battle. 



flniuiiaent 



The stubborn Tories dare to die ; 
As soon the rooted oaks would fly 

Before th* approaching fellers: 
The Whigs come on like ocean's roar 
When all his wintry billows pour 

Against the Buchan Bullers.§ 

* Putrick Miller of Dalswinton, father of the Whig candidate. He hod, as han already 
been noted, been a banker in Edinburgh. 

t Sir Robert Tjiwrie, of Maxwelton, M.P. for DuinfHesshire. 

t Lawson— a local wine-inerchaut. 

f The * Bullers of Buchan ' in a shaft or well in the rocks on the Aberdeenshire coast, 
near Peterhead— having an opening to the sea at the bottom. The sea, raging in it at 
certain states of the tide, gives it the appearance of a pot or boiler : hence the name. 
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Lo, from the shades of Death's deep night, 
Departed Whigs enjoy the fight, 

And think on former daring : 
The muffled Murtherer of Charles ♦ 
The Magna Charta flag unfurls — 

All deadly gules its bearing. red in bUuoury 

Nor wanting ghosts of Tory fame : 

Bold Scrimgeour t follows gallant Gruham ; J 

Auld Covenanters shiver ! 
Forgive ! forgive ! much-wrong*d Montrose ! 
Now Death and Hell engulph thy foes, 

Thou liv'st on high for ever. 

Still o*er the field the combat burns : 
The Tories, Whigs, give way by turns ; 

But Fate the word has spoken : 
For Woman's wit and strength o' Man, 
Alas ! can do but what they can — 

The Tory ranks are broken. 

O that my een were flowing burns ! eye»— brookg 

My voice, a lioness that mourns 

Her darling cubs' undoing ! 
That I might greet, that I might cry, weep 

While Tories fall, while Tories fly 

From furious Whigs pursuing ! 

What Whig but melts for good Sir James — 
Dear to his Country, by the names 

Friend, Patron, Benefactor I 
Not Pulteney's wealth can Piilteney 8ave;§ 
And Hopetoun falls, the generous, brave ; 

Ami Stewart, bold as Hector. || 

* 'Charles I. was executed by a tnan in a mask.'—/!!. B. 

t John Scrimgeour, third Viitcount Dudhope ; fought with Cliarles IT. at Worcester. 
Hade Earl of Dundee at the Restoration, and die<l IOCS, without issue, when the title 
became extinct. 

t John Graham, the great Marquis of Montrose. 

f Sir James Johnstone's younger brotlier, William (aftcrwartis fifth baronet of Weater^ 
hall), had marric<l Frances PulU^ney, and through her acquired the vast estatea of William 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath, tlie eminent statesman. Sir William Johnstone if said to have 
been one of the richest men in the British empire on his death in 1805. 

II Stuart of Hillside. 
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Thou, Pitt, ehalt rue this overthrow, 
And Thurlow growl a curse of woe. 

And Melville melt in wailing : 
How Fox and Sheridan rejoice ! 
And Burke shall sing * Prince, arise 1 

Thy power is all-prevailing V 

For your poor friend, the Bard, afar 
He only hears and sees the war, 

A cool Spectator purely ! 
So, when the storni the forest rends, 
The Robin in the hedge descends, 

And sober chirps securely. 

Now, for my friends' and brethren's sakes. 
And for my native Land o' Cakes, 

I pray with holy fire : 
Lord, send a rough-shod troop o' Hell 
O'er a' wad Scotland buy or sell, who would 

And grind them in the mire ! ! 1 

RB. 



TO MR JOHN MURDOCH, TEACHER OF FRENCH, LONDON.* 

My DEAR Sir — I received a letter from you a long time ago, but un- 
fortunately, as it was in the time of my peregrinations and jounieyiugs 
through Scotland, I mislaid or lost the letter, and, by consequence, your 
direction along with it. Luckily, my good star brought me acquainted with 
Mr Kennedy,t who, I understand, is an acquaintance of youre; and by his 
means and mediation I hope to replace that link which my unfortunate 
negligence had so unluckily broke in the chain of our correspondence. 
I was tlie more vexed at tlie vile accident, as my brother William, a 
journeyman Saddler, has 1)een for some time in I^ondon, and wished al)ove 
all things for your direction, that he might have paid his res|>ects to his 
Father's Friend. His last Address he sent me was 'AVni. Burns, at 

* Collated with the MS., now in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

t It is nncertain who this Kennedy was. He may have been the Tliomas Kennedy who 
commnnicated Bums's epitaph on ' Tarn the Chapman ' to William Cobbett, who printed it 
in his magazine, and who described his contributor as 'an aged person resident in Loudon.' 
He professed tn have known Bums when he was a boy, and may have been an acquaint* 
ance of Murdoch. 
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Mr Barber's, Saddler, No. 181 Strand.' I write him by Mr Kennedy, but 
I neglected to ask him for your Address ; so, if you find a spare half- 
minute, please let my brother know by a card where and when he will 
find you, and the poor fellow will joyfully wait on you as one of the few 
surviving friends of the Man whose Name, and Christian Name too, he 
has the honor to bear. 

Next letter I write you shall be a long one. I have much to tell 
you of * hairbreadth 'scapes in th' imminent deadly breach,' with all the 
eventful history of a life the early years of which owed so much to your 
kind tutorage : but this at an hour of leisure. My kindest Compliments 
to Mra Murdoch and family. I am ever, My dear Sir, your obliged 
friend, KoBT. Burns.* 

Ellislamd, near Dumfries^ July I6tht 1790. 



Tho elegy that follows was on au Edinburgh friend who had 
died in the winter of 1788. Matthew Henderson! was a man 

* ' This letter was communicated to the editor [Cromek] by a geutleman, to whose liberal 
advice and information he is mucli indebted— Mr John Hunloch, the tutor of the poet- 
accompanied by the following interesting note : 

" LosDON, Hart Street, Bloomsburt, 28th Dec 1807. 

" Dear Sir— The following letter, which I lately found among my papers, I copy for your 
perusal, partly because it is Bunis's, partly because it makes honourable mention of my 
rational Christian fHend, his father ; and likewise because it is rather flattering to myself. 
I glory in no one thing so much as an intimacy with good men— the friendship of others 
reflects no honour. When I recollect the pleasure— and I hope benefit — I received fh)m the 
conversation of William Burns, especially when on the Lord's Day we walked together 
for about two miles to the house of prayer, there publicly to adore and praise the Giver 
of all good, I entertain an ardent hope that together we shall 'renew the glorious theme in 
distant worlds,' with powers more adequate to the mighty subject — the exuberant bbkb- 
ficemce of the great Creator. But to the letter : 

[Here follows the letter relative to young William Bums.] 

" I promised myself a deal of happiness in the conversation of my dear young friend ; but 
my promises of this nature generally prove fallacious. Two visits were the utmost that I 
received. At one of them, however, he repeated a lesson which I had given him about 
twenty years before, when he was a mere child, concerning the pity and tenderness due 
to animals. To that lesson, which it seems was brought to the level of his capacity, he 
declared himself indebted for almost all the philanthropy he possessed. 

*' Let not parents and teachers imagine that it is needless to talk seriously to children. 
Tliey are sooner fit to be reasoned with than is generally thought. Strong and indelible 
impressions are to be made before the mind be agitated and ruffled by the numerous train 
of distracting cares and unruly passions, whereby it is ftrequently rendered almost unsus* 
ceptible of the principles and precepts of rational religion and sound morality. 

" But I find myself digressing again. Poor William : then in the bloom and vigour of 
youth, caught a putrid fever, and in a few days, as real chief-mourner, I followed bia 
remains to the land of forgetfulness. "John Murdoch."' 

f He is described in the Burial Register of Grey friars' Church, in the graveyard of which 
he lies, as ' Captain Matthew Henderson of Tannochside ; buried 27th Nov. 1788.' He had 
on the death of his father, David Henderson, succeeded both to the estate of Thnnochaide 
in Lanarkshire and to Tannoch in Ayrshire. Financial embarrassments, however, caua«d 
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about town, a kind-hearted epicurean, whose agreeable manners 
made him welcome at tables better furnished than his own, 
and who was celebrated as being, in the language of James Boswell, 
who knew him, as * very happy in uncommon wild sallies.' Allan 
Cunningham states, on the authority of Sir Thomas Wallace, who 
is represented as having known him, * that he dined regularly at 
Fortune's Tavern, and was a member of the Capillairo* Club, which 
was composed of all who inclined to be witty and joyous.* A 
private letter, written in Edinburgh in February 1787, besides 
alluding to Burns as the lion of the day, mentions several gentle- 
men who had been spoken of as fit to undertake the Mastership of 
Ceremonies at the Assemblies. * I heard of two or three people as 
being mentioned by others, who never, I daresay, thought of it for 
themselves — as, for instance, Haggart and Matthew Henderson. 
Would Matthew leave his friend and bottle to go bow at an 
Assembly]' t He had been one of Bums's friends in Edin- 
burgh, doubtless when they both lived in St James's Square, 
and appears as a subscriber for four copies of the second edition 
of the poems — not, however, as Captain Matthew Henderson — 
but as ' Matthew Henderson, Esq.' 



TO MR ROBERT CLEOHORN. 

Eluslamd, 28d July 1790. 

Do not ask me, my Dear Sir, why I have neglected so long to ^vrite 
you. Acense ine of indolence, my line of life, of Imrry, my stars of 
perverseness — in short, accuse me of anything but forgetfulness. Yon 
knew Matthew Henderson. At the time of his death I composed an 
elegaic stanza or two, as he was a man I ninch regarded ; but some- 
thing came in my way, so tliat the design of an Elegy to his memoi-y 
I gave up. Meeting with the fragment the other day among some 
old waste papers, 1 tried to finish the Piece, and have tliis moment 
pnt the last hand to it. This 1 am going to write you is the first fair 
copy of it. 

by luxurious livfng in Edinburgh, eompelleU him to part with his Mtates, as well as with 
certain tenements at the head of Carrubber's Close, Edinburgh, and when Bums knew him 
his chief means of subsistence was a pension of £300 fh>m Government. In his youth he 
had served as a lieutenant in the Earl of Home's Regiment, but had obtained a Civil 
Service appointment of some value, which he held till his retirement. He was fifty -one at 
the time of his death. 

* Capillaire was a syrup flavoured with maidenhair fern (Cainillus-Vtneris). 

t Die letter, which was written by Mr Macdonald (W.S.) of St Martin's, to his client, 
Skene of Skene, is printed entire in the Scottish Journal^ Dec. 11. 1847. 
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ELEGY ON CAPTAIN MATTHEW HENDERSON, 

A GENTLEMAN WHO HELD THE PATENT FOR HIS HONOURS IMMEDIATELY 

FROM ALMIGHTY GOD !* 

'Should the poor be flattered?' — SHAKESP£ARE.t 

O Death ! thou tyrant fell and bloody ! 
The meikle devil wi* a woodie 
Haurl thee hanie to his black smiddio 

O'er hurcheon hides, 
And like stock-fish come o'er his studdie 

Wi' thy auld sides ! 



halter 

Drag~«tiilUiy 

hedgehog 

strike— anvil 



He *8 gane, he 's gane ! he *s frao us torn, 

The ae best fellow e'er was born ! 

Thee, Matthew, Nature's sel shall mourn 

By wood and wild. 
Where, haply, Pity strays forlorn, 

Frae man exil'd. 



one 



Ye hills, near neebours o' the stams. 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 
Yo cliffs, the haunts of sailing yearns. 

Where lu;ho slumbers ! 
Come join ye, Nature's sturdiest bairns, 

My wailing numbers I 

Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens ! 
Ye hazly shaws and briery dens 1 
Ye burnies, wimplin down your glens 

Wi' toddlin din, 
Or foaming, Strang, wi' hasty stcns, 

Frae lin to lin ! 

Mourn, little harebells o'er the lea ; 
Ye stately foxgloves, fair to see ; 
Ye woodbines, hanging bonilie 
In scented bow'rs ; 



Rtars 

eagles 

children 



every— wood-pigeon 

hazel coppices 

brooks— winding 

leaps 
cascade 



* Prom a copy of the MS. which is now in the i>OHBe88iou of Mr A. 0. Lamb, of Dundee, 
t Hamlttf Act III., scene 11., line 64. 
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Ye roses on your thorny tree, 

The first o* flowers I 

At dawn, when ev'ry grassy blade 
Droops with a diamond at his head ; 
At ev*n, when beans their fragrance shed 

1* th* rustling gale ; 
Ye niaukins, whiddin thro* the glade ; 

Come join my wail I 

Mourn, ye wee songsters o* the wood ; 
Ye grouse that crap the heather bud ; 
Ye curlews, calling thro* a clud ; 

Ye whistling plover ; 
And mourn, ye whirring paitrick brood : 

Ho 's gane for ever ! 

Mourn, sooty coots and speckled teals ; 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels ; 
Ye duck and di-ake, wi' airy wheels 

Circling the lake ; 
Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels 

Rair for his sake ! 

Mourn, clam'ring craiks, at close o* day, 
*Mang fields o* flowering clover gay ! 
And when ye wing your annual way 

Frae our cauld shore. 
Tell thae far warlds wha lies in clay. 

Wham we deplore. 

Ye boulets, frae your ivy bow'r 
In some auld ti-ee or eldritch tow'r. 
What time the moon, wi* silent glow'r. 

Sets up her horn. 
Wail thro* the dreary midnight hour 

Till waukrife morn ! 



liarea — skipping 



cloud 



partridge 



Roar 



comcnikeii, 
landrails 



thotw 



owlg 

haunted 

stare 



vrakefUl 



O rivers, forests, hills and plains ! 
Oft have ye heard my canty straios : 



cheery 
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But now, what else for me remains 

But tales of woe 1 
And frae my een the drapping rains eyw 

Maun ever flow. Must 

Mourn, Spring, thou darling of the year ! 

Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear ; Each-catch 

Thou, Simmer, while each corny spear 

Shoots up its head, 
Thy gay, green, flowery tresses shear 

For him that *s dead ! 

Thou Autumn, wi' thy yellow hair, 
In grief thy siillow mantle tear ! 
Thou, Winter, hurling thro* the air 

The roaring blast, 
Wide o*er the naked world declare 

The worth we Ve lost ! 

Mourn him, thou Sun, great source of light ! 

Mourn, Empress of the silent night ! 

And you, ye twinkling stamies bright, little stan 

My Matthew mourn ! 
For through your orbs he 's taen his flight — 

Ne'er to return. 

Henderson ! the man ! the brother ! 
And art thou gone, and gone for ever ? 
And hast thou crost that unknown river. 

Life's dreary bound? 
Like thee where shall I And another 

The world around ? 

Go to your sculptured tombs, ye Great, 
In a' the tinsel trash o' state ! 
But by thy honest turf I '11 wait. 

Thou man of worth ! 
And weep the ae best fellow's fate 

E'er lay in earth I 
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THE EPITAPH. 

Stop, passenger ! my story *8 brief, 

And truth I shall relate, man : 
I tell nae common tale o* grief, 

For Matthew was a graat man. 

If thou uncommon merit hast, 
Yet spurn*d at Fortune's door, man ; 

A look of pity hither cast. 
For Matthew was a ^loor man. 

If thou a noble sodger art soldier 

Tliat passest by this grave, man ; 
There moulders here a gallant heart. 

For Matthew was a brave man. 

If thou on men, their works and ways. 
Canst throw uncommon light, man ; 

Here lies wha weel had won thy praise. 
For Matthew was a bright man. 

If thou at Friendship's sacred ca* 

Wad life itself resign, man ; 
Thy sympathetic tear maun fa\ 

For Matthew was a kind man. 

If thou art staunch, without a stain. 

Like the unchanging blue, man ; 
This was a kinsman o* thy ain. 

For Matthew was a true man. 

If thou hast wit, and fun, and fire. 
And ne'er gude wine did fear, man ; 

This was thy billie, dam and sire, comrade 

For Matthew was a queer man. 

VOL. IIL M 
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If ony whiggish, whingin sot, peeviaii 

To blame poor Matthew dare, man ; 

May dooi and sorrow be his lot, grief 

For Matthew was a rare man. 

But now his radiant course is run. 

For Matthew's was a bright one ; 
His soul was like the glorious sun, 

A matchless, Heav'niy light, man. 

Let me know how you like the foregoing. My best oomplinients to 
Mrs Cleghom and family. I am, most truly, my dear Sir, yours, 

Robert Burns. 



A copy was also forwarded to tlie chamberlain at Drumlanrig, 
who had taken an active part in the election contest just con- 
cluded. 

TO MR JOHN M*MURD0. 

Bllulaitd, ind Aug, 1790. 

Sir — Now that you are over with the sireua of Flattery, the harpies 
of Corruption and the furies of Ambition, those infernal deities that 
on all sides and in all parties preside over the villainous business of 
Politics, permit a rustic muse of your acquaintance to do her best to 
soothe you with a song. 

You knew Henderson — I have not flattered his memory. I have the 
honor to be, Sir, Your obliged humble servant, R. B 



TO MRS DUNLOP. 

9th AvguM 1790. 

Dear Madam— After a long day's toil, plague and care, I sit down 
to write to you. Ask me not why I have delayed it so long ! It was 
owin*; to hurry, indolence and fifty other things ; in short, to any thing 
— but forgotfulness of la plus aimabU de son sexe. By the bye, you are 
indebted your Itest curtsey to mo for this last compliment, as I pay it 
from my sincere conviction of its truth — a quality rather rare in com- 
pliments of tiiese grinning, bowing, scraping times. 

Well, I hope writing to you will case a little my troubled soul. Sorely 
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has it been bruised to-day I A ci-devant friend of mine* and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of yours has given my feelings a wound tliat I 
perceive i^'ill gangrene dangerously ere it cure. He has wounded my 
pride ! • . . K. B« 



TO ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 

ELuatAND, Uk A'ugu9t 1700. 

Forgive me, my once dear and ever dear Friend, my seeming negli- 

genoe. You cannot sit down and fancy the busy life I lead. 

I laid down my Goose-feather to beat my brains for a pat simile, and 
had some thoughts of a country Grannum [grandmother] at a family 
christening ; a Bride on the market-day befoi-e lier marriage ; an Orthodox 
Clergyman at a Paisley Sacrament ; an Edinburgh Bawd on a Sunday 
evening; a tavern-keeper at an Election-dinner, &c., &c, &c.— but the 
resemblance that hits my fancy best is that poor blackguard Miscreant, 
Satan, who, as Holy Writ tells us, roams about like a roaring lion, seek- 
ing, Mearching;\ whom he may devour. However, tossed about as I am, 
if I chuse (and who would not chuse ?) to bind down with the crampets 
of Attention the brazen foundation of Integrity, I may rear up the 
Superstructure of Independence and from its daring turrets bid defiance 
to the storms of Fate. And is not this a * consummation devoutly to be 
wished ? * 

Thy spirit. Independence, let me share ; 
Loid of the lion-heart and eagle-eye ! 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare. 
And brave eaoh blast that sails along the sky I 

Are not these glorious verses ? They are the introduction of Smollett's 
* Ode to Independence : ' if you have not seen the Poem, I will send it 
you. How wretched is the man that hangs on, and by, the favors of the 
Great ! To shrink from every dignity of Man at the approach of a 
lordly piece of self -consequence, who, amid all his tinsel glitter and 
stately hauteur, is but a creature formed as thou art and perhaps not so 
well-formed as thou art— came into the worid a puling infant, as thou 
didst, and must go out of it, as all men must, a stinking corse ; and 
should the important piece of clay-dough deign to cast his supei-cilious 
eye over you and make a motion as if to signify his tremendous fiat — 
then — in all the qnaking pangs and staring terrors of self-annihilation, 
to stutter in crouciiing syllables—* Speak I Lord ! I for thy servant 
heareth*!!! H such is the damned state of the poor devil, from my 
inmost soul I pity him.t ... K. B. 

* Who \n the offending person alluded to In thfs letter and the next hfia not tranfipired. 

f Startking is apparently used by the poet in a professional sense : Satan searches after 
the manner of a btisy excisentan. 

t Compared with, and given more completely than hitherto firom, a portion of the MS. — 
now In the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. The half-sheet containing the conclu* 
sion of the letter and the supencriptlon is (189A) wanting. 
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TO MISS HELENA CRAIK, ARBIEOLAND.* 

[Bluslakd, Aufftut 17M.] 

Madam — Some rather nnlooked-for accidents have prevented me from 
doing myself the honor of a second visit to Arbiegland, as I was so 
hospitably invited, and so positively meant, to have done. However, I 
still hope to have that pleasure before the busy months of harvest begin. 

I inclose you two of my late pieces as some kind of return for the 
pleasure I have received in perusing a certain MSS. volume of Poems 
in the possession of Captain Kiddel. To repay one with ' an old song * 
is a proverb whose force you, Madam, I know will not allow. What is 
said of illustrious descent is, I believe, equally true of a talent for Poesy : 
none ever despised it who had pretensions to it. It is often a train of 
thought of mine, when I am disposed to be melancholy, the fates and 
characters of the rhyming tribe. There is not, among all the martyro- 
logics ever penned, so rueful a narrative as the lives of the Poets. In 
the comparative view of wretches, the ciiterion is not what they are 
doomed to 8uffer, but how they are formed to bear. Take a being of our 
kind, give him a stronger imagination and a more delicate sensibility 
(which, between them, will ever engender a more ungovernable set 
of passions) than are the u»ual lot of man ; implant in him an irresist- 
ible impulse to some idle vagary, such as arranging wild-flowers in fan- 
tastical nosegays, tracing the grasshopiier to his haunt by his chirping 
song, watching the frinks of the little minnows in the sunny pool or 
hunting after the intrigues of wanton butterflies— in short, send him 
adrift after some pursuit which shall eternally mislead him from the 
paths of lucre, and yet curse him with a keener relish than any man 
living for the pleasures that lucre can purchase ; lastly, fill up the 
measures of his woes by bestowing on him a spuming sense of his own 
dignity, and you have created a wight nearly as miserable as a Poet. 

To you, Ma<lam, I need not recount the fairy pleasures the Mnsc 
bestows to counterbalance this catalogue of evils. Bewitching Poesy 
is like bewitching Woman : she has in all ages been accused of misleading 
mankind from the counsels of Wisdom and the paths of Prudence, in- 
volving them in ditticulties, baiting them with Poverty, branding them 
with Infamy, and plunging them in the vortex of Ruin : yet, where is the 
man but must own that all our happiness on earth is not worthy the name, 
that even the holy hermit's solitary prospect of paradisiacal bliss is but 
the glitter of a northern sun rising over a frozen region, compared with 
the many pleasures, the nameless raptures, that we owe to the lovely 
queens of the heart of Man ! r, jj^ 

• If the (late of this letter be correct— Currie dates It Angnst 1798, but Bums himself 
in transcribing It Into the Olenrlddel collection of letters dates it '1789 or 1790 —the poet 
mnst, before it was written, have become acquainted with the Cralks, a well-known fkmlly 
in Dumfries, owning the pretty coast esUte Arbigland in the parish of Kirkbean, Kirk- 
cudbrightshlre. William Craik of Arbigland and Duchra, who died in 1097, and is bnried 
In 8t Michael's churchyard, Dumfries, was the first provost of Dumfries after the Revolution 
Settlement It was in a cotUge on Arbigland esUte that Paul Jonea was bom In 1747. 
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Bums never entertained a higher view of the poetic mission 
than at this time. Yet he could not be accused of indolence as a 
man of business. On the contrary, he was manfully attempting 
to do the work of two or three men. His farm must, of course, 
have required some attention, even though nearly the whole of 
the work was done by servants. He had to look after the 
interests of the revenue in ten parishes. He had to ride on an 
average two hundred miles a week. The motive of all this 
activity was the honourable desire to maintain his family by 
his own exertions and be 'behadden to naebody.'* Allan 
Cunningham averred that his household was managed laxly ; but 
according to the best evidence, Dr Currie was nearer the truth 
when he spoke of * the uniform prudence and good management 
of Mrs Burns.' The Ayrshire dietary for servants, which Bums 
naturally imported, was more liberal than that of Dumfries- 
shire, and hence appeared extravagant to his neighbours. No 
doubt, also, Burns would now and then spend a few evening- 
hours with his friends ; but these were probably the only 
periods of relaxation which occurred in his laborious exist- 
ence. 

In 1838, William Clark, who had been ploughman to Bums for 
six months at Ellisland, bore the followuig testimony to the worth 
of his old master : 

'Soon after Burns became tenant of Ellisland, William Clark 
lived with him as servant during the winter half-year, he thinks 
of 1789-90. • , , Burns kept two men and two women ser- 
vants ; but he invariably, when at home, took his meals with his 
wife and family in the little parlour. Clark thought he was as 
good a manager of land as the generality of the farmers in the 
neighbourhood. The farai of Ellisland was said to be moderately 
rented, and was susceptible of much improvement, had improve- 
ment been in repute. Burns sometimes visited the neighbouring 
farmers, and they returned the compliment ; but that way of 

• In Colonel Pnllarton's VUw o/AgriciUtvn in Ayrskirtt 1793, Bums receives a corapli- 
nient upon a purely technical matter. • In order,' says the colonel, • to prevent the danger 
arising from homed cattle in studs and straw-yards, the best mode is to cut out the 
budding knob, or root of the hom, while the calf is very young. This was suggested to 
nie by Mr Robert Bums, whose general talents are no less conspicuous than the poetic 
powers which have done so much honour to the country where he was bora.* This Burnt 
doobtlesa regarded as less cmel than the barbarous method of sawing off the full grown 
bora, treated as ill^al in England, but permitted still in Scotland. 
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spending time and exchanging civilities was not so common then 
as now, and, besides, the most of the people thereabouts bad no 
expectation that Bums's conduct and writings would be so much 
noticed afterwards. Bums kept nine or ten milch-cows, some 
young cattle, four horses, and sevei*al \^i sheep : of the latter he 
was very fond. During the winter and spring time, when he was 
not engaged with the Excise business, he occasionally held the 
plough for an hour or so for him (William Clark), and was a fair 
workman, though the mode of ploughing nowadays is much 
sui)erior in many respects. During seed-time, Burns might be 
frequently seen, at an early hour, in the fields with his sowing- 
sheet; but as business often required his attention from home, 
he did not sow the whole of the grain. He was a kind and in- 
dulgent master, and spoke familiarly to his servants, both in the 
house and out of it, though, if anything put him out of humour, 
he was gey guklersome [rather passionate] for a tcee while: the 
storm was soon over, and there was never a word of upcaai 
afterwards. Clark never saw him really angry but once, and it 
was occasioned by the carelessness of one of the women-servants 
who had not cut potatoes small enough, which brought one of the 
cows into danger of being choked. His looks, gestures, and voice 
on that occasion were terrible : Clark was glad to be out of his 
sight, and when they met again, Burns was perfectly calm. If 
any extra work was to be done, the men sometimes got a dram ; 
but Clark had lived with masters who were more fltish in that 
way to their servants. Clark, during the si^ months he spent 
at Eilisland, never once saw his master intoxicated or incapable 
of managing his own business. . . . Burns, when at home, 
usually wore a broad blue bonnet, a blue or drab long-tailed coat^ 
corduroy breeches, dark-blue stockings, and cooiikens [gaiters], and 
in cold weather a black-and-white -checked plaid wrapped round 
his shoulders. Mrs Burns was a good and prudent housewife, 
kept everything in neat and tidy order, and was well liked by 
the servants, for whom she provided abundance of wholesome food. 
At parting, Bums gave Clark a certificate of character, and, 
besides paying his wages in full, gave him a shilling for a fairing* 
Two business documents exhibit Bums's liberality to his 
dependents. The first is a letter to Mr David Newall, writer 
in Dumfries, who was factor on the Dalswinton estate: it lefeis 
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to the making of a draiu, the expense of which, it would appear, 
Burns and his landlord wore to bear in common : 

Dkar Sir— Enclosed is a state of the account between yon and me and 
James Halliday respecting the drain. I have stated it at 20d. per rood, 
as, in fact, even at that, they have not the wages they onght to have had, 
and I cannot for the soul of me see a poor devil a loser at my hand. 

Humanity, I hope, as well as Charity, will cover a multitude of sins, a 
mantle of which— between you and me— I have some little need. I am, 
sir, yours, R. D. 

Enclosed in this letter is an account in Bums's handwriting 
between himself and D. Halliday, inferring a debit of £10, 17s. Sd. 
for wages and the building of a yard-dike, and a credit of £1 1, Is. 6d., 
composed of so much in cash, so much in meal and cheese, and 
certain other sums paid for Hallidny. This account does not 
appear to be that referred to in the letter to Mr. Newall : it seems 
to be merely a memorandum of the state of D. Halliday 's wages 
at the Martinmas term. It contains, however, equally characteristic 
matter, for the poet makes an error of summation to the extent of 
5s. in Halliday's favour, and overpays him 4s. 3d. besides. 

Burns's friend, Ramsay of Ochtertyre, paid him a visit in the 
course of a tour this summer or autumn, in company with Dr 
Stewart of Luss. Ramsay subsequently wrote to Dr Currie : 

' Seeing him pass quickly, near Closeburn, I said to my com- 
panion : '* That is Bums." On coming to the inn, the hostler told 
us he would be back in a few hours to grant i)ermits ; that where 
he met with any thing seizable, he was no better than any other 
gauger; in every thing else that he was perfectly a gentleman. After 
leaving a note to be delivered to him on his return, I proceeded to 
his house, being curious to see his Jean, &c. I was much pleased 
with his uxor Sabina qualis * and the poet's modest mansion, so 
nnlike the habitation of ordinary rustics. In the evening he 
suddenly bounced in upon us and said, as he entei*ed : " I come, 
to use the words of Shakespeare, stewed in haste "If In fact, he had 
ridden incredibly fast after receiving my note. We fell into con- * 

* * Qu6d si podica mulier in partem Juvet 
Domain atque dulces liberoH 
(JSabina q^uUis, aat penista solibus 
Pemids uxor Appall),' &c. 

HoRACB, Book v., Ode S. 
t ' A reeking poet, stewed in his baste.'— Lear, iL 4 
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vcrsation directly, and soon got into the mare magnum of poetry. 
He told me that he had now gotten a story for a drama, which he 
was to call Bob McuuiuecharCs EUhon^ from a popular story of 
Robert Bruce being defeated on the water of Cairn, when the heel 
of his boot having loosened in his flight, he applied to Robert 
Macqucchan to fit it, who, to make sure, ran his awl nine inches 
up the king's heel. We were now going on at a great rate, when 
Mr S[tewart] popped in his head, which put a stop to our 
discourse, which had become very interesting. Yet in a little 
while it was resumed, and such was the force and versatility 
of the bard's genius that he made the tears run down Mr 
S[tewart]'s cheeks, albeit unused to the poetic strain. . . . From 
that time we met no more, and I was grieved at the reports of 
him afterwards. Poor Burns ! we shall hardly ever see his like 
again. He was, in truth, a sort of comet in literature, irregular in 
its motions, which did not do good proportioned to the blaze of 
light it displayed.* 

If this was a laborious time, it was also a time of hope for Burns. 
He had been only a year in the service of the revenue, and already, 
by the kind interest of Mr Graham, his promotion to a super- 
visorship, with an income of £200 a year, was talked of. So 
bright, indeed, wei'e the prospects of the poet that Nicol affected 
to dread that he would forget his old friends, as appears 
from a letter to Mr Robert Ainslie, dated August 13, 1790 : 
'As to Burns, poor folks like you and I must resign all 
thoughts of future correspondence with him. To the pride of 
applauded genius is now superadded the pride of office. He was 
lately raised to the dignity of an Examiner of Excise, which is a 
step preparative to attaining that of a supervisor.* Therefore we 
can expect no less than that his language will become perfectly 
Horatian — "odi profanum vulgus et arceo." However, I will see 
him in a fortnight hence ; and if I find that Beelzebub has inflated 
his heart like a bladder with pride, and given it the fullest 
distension that vanity can effect, you and I will burn him in 
effigy, and write a satire, as bitter as gall and wormwood, against 
government for employing its enemiesy like Lord North, to effect 
its purposes. This will be taking all the revenge in our power.' 

* On this point Nicol wan mininfonned ; probably Bums's fHenda were too confident of 
his early promotion. According to the official excise record he was placed on the 'Register 
of Persona put on the list for examiners and supervisors ' on 27th January 1791. 
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In ranking Bums among the enemies of the government^ Nicol was 
doubtless hitting at his predilection for the cause of the Stuarts. 
The poet had not as yet come under suspicion of hostility to 
the administration of the day. 

In the autumn of 1790,'^ Dr James Anderson, a popular writer 
on agriculture, political economy, and other subjects, planned a 
small periodical, combining instruction with entertainment, to be 
entitled TJie Bee, It commenced in December of this year, and 
was continued till January 1794, when eighteen duodecimo 
volumes were completed. Dr Anderson appears to have secured 
the good-natured interest of Dr Blacklock in behalf of his 
undertaking, and the blind poet in September addressed a 
playful poetical letter to Burns, entreating him to become a 
contributor : 

TO MR ROBERT BURNS. 

EoiNBfTROH, lit StfUwhtr [1790.] 

How does my dear friend (iimch I languish to hear) 

His fortune, relations, and all that are dear ? 

With love of the Muses so strongly still smitten, 

I meant this epistle in verse to have written : 

But from age and infirmity indolence flows. 

And this, much I fear, will restore me to prose. 

Anon to my business I wish to proceed — 

Dr Anderson guides and provokes me to speed — 

A man of integrity, geuias, and worth, 

Who soon a performance intends to set forth ; 

A work miscellaneous, extensive and free. 

Which will weekly appear, by the name of The Bee, 

Of this from himself I enclose yon a plan, 

And hope yon will give what assistance yon can. 

Entangled with business and haunted with cai-e, 

In which more or less human nature must share, 

Some moments of leisure the Muses will claim, 

A sacrifice due to amusement and fame. 

The Bee, which sucks honey from every gay bloom, 

With some rays of your genius her work may illume ; 

Whilst the flower whence her honey spontaneously flows. 

As fragrantly smells and as vigorously grows. 

* James Anderson (1789-1808) was bom at Hermiston, near Edinbnrgh ; invented the 
two>borae plough without wheels, known as the Scotch plough ; rented a large farm in 
AbenleeDshf re ; at the age of twenty-four wrote BeereaHons of Agr^utture and other essays ; 
three years after the demise of Tike Bee migrated to Loudon, where he died. 
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Now with kind gratnlations 'tis time to conclude, 

And add, your promotion is here understood ; 

Thus free from the servile employ of Excise, sir, 

We hope soon to hear you commence supervisor ; 

You then more at leisure, and free from control, 

May indulge the strong passion that reigns in year sooL 

lint I, feeble I, must to Nature give way ; 

Devoted cohl death's and longevity's prey ; 

From verses, though languid, my thoughts must unbend, 

Though still I remain your affectionate friend — 

Thomas Blacklock. 



A fragment of a letter of Burns to Dr Anderson, which Cromek 
recovered, evidently refers to this application : * 

TO DR JAMES ANDERSON, EDINBURGH. 

Sir— I am much indebted to my worthy friend Dr Blacklock, for 
introducing me to a Gentleman of Mr Anderson's celebrity ; but when 
you do me the honor to ask my assistance in your purposed Publication, 
Al&s, Sir ! you might as well think to cheai>en a little honesty at the 
sign of an Advocate's wig or Humility under the Geneva Band. I am a 
miserable hurried devil, worn to the marrow in the friction of holding 
the noses of the Poor Publicans to the grindstone of the Excise I and 
like Milton's Satan, for private reasons, am forced 

To do what yet though damn'd I would abhor ; 

— and, except a couplet or two of honest execration * * *. R. B. 



Burns's brother William had gone from Newcastle to London, 
and had obtained employment from a saddler in the Strand. He 
had been there scarcely five niontlis, when he was seized with 
fever and died (July 24). The expense of his last illness and 
funeral apixiars to have been promptly discharged by the poet, as 
the receipt for it is dated 8th October. Murdoch delayed trans- 
mitting notice of the death for nearly two months, en extra- 
ordinary length of time. 

• The drma of Uiis reply is on the reverse of the Ma of 'The Collitr Laddie -la U10 

Public Library at LivexpuoL 
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MR JOHN MURDOCH TO ROBERT BURNS. 

Hart Sthkxt, Bloomsburt Squark, 
London, September lith, 1790. 

My DEAR Friend— Yours of the 16th of July I received on the 26th, 
in the afternoon, per favor of my friend Mr Kennedy, and at the same 
time was informed that your brother was ill. Being engaged in business 
till late that evening, I set out next morning to see him, and had thought 
of three or four medical gentlemen -of my acquaintance, to one or other 
of whom I might apply for advice, provided it should be necessary. But 
when I went to Mr Barber's, to my great astonishment and heartfelt 
grief, I found that my young friend had, on Saturday, bid an everlasting 
farewell to all sublunary things. It was a1x)nt a fortnight before that 
he had found me out, by Mr Stevenson's accidentally calling at my shop 
to buy something. We had only one interview, and that was highly 
entertaining to me in several respects. He mentioned some instruction 
1 had given him when very young, to which he said he owed, in a 
great measure, the philanthropy he possessed. He also took notice of 
my exhorting you all, when I wrote, about eight years ago, to the man 
who, of all mankind that I ever knew, stood highest in my esteem, ' not 
to let go your integrity.' You may easily conceive that such conversa- 
tion was both pleasing and encouraging to me : I anticipated a deal of 
rational happiness from future conversations. Vain are our expectations 
and hopes. They are so almost always. Perhaps (nay, certainly) for our 
good. Were it not for disappointed hopes we could hardly spend a 
thought on another state of existence or be in any degree reconciled to 
the quitting of this. 

I know of no one source of consolation to those who have lost young 
relatives eqnal to that of their being of a good disposition and of a 
promising character. . . . 



Be assured, my dear friend, that I cordially sympathize with you all 
and particularly with Mra W. Burns, who is undoubtedly one of the 
most tender and affectionate mothers that ever lived. Remember me 
to her in the most friendly manner, when you see her or write. Please 
present my best compliments to Mi*s R. Bums and to your brother and 
sisters. "There is no occasion for me to exhort you to filial duty and 
to use your united endeavors in rendering the evening of life as com- 
fortable as possible to a mother who has dedicated so great a part of 
it in promoting your temporal and spiritual welfare. 

Your letter to Dr Moore I delivered at his house, and shall most likely 
know your opinion of Zeluco the first time I meet with him. I wish 
and hope for a long letter. Be particular a1)out your mother's health. 
I hope she is too much a Christian to be afflicted above measure or to 
sorrow as those who have no hope. 
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One of tlie most pleasing hopes I have is to visit you all ; but I am 
commonly disappointed in what I most ardently wiah for. I am, Dear 
Sir, Yours sincerely, John Murdoch. 



TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ., OF FINTRY. 

DuMFRiBH, Olobb Imm, ith SepL 1790. 

Sir— The very kind letter you did me the honour to write me reached 
me just as I was setting in to the whirlpool of an Excise-fraud court, 
from the vortex of which I am just emerged— Heaven knows, in a very 
unfit situation to do justice to the workings of my boeom when I sit 
down to write to the 

* Friend of my life— true patron of my rhymes !* 

As my division consists of ten large paiishes, and, I am sorry to say, 
hitherto very carelessly surveyed, I had a good deal of business for the 
justices; and I believe my decreet* will amount to between fifty and 
sixty poun<ls. I took, I fancy, rather a new way with my frauds. I 
recorded every defaulter ; but at tlie court I myself begged off every poor 
body tliat was unable to pay, which seeming candour gave me so much 
implicit creilit with the honourable bench, that, with high compliments, 
they gave me such ample vengeance on the rest, that my deatet is 
double the amount of any division in the district. 

I am going eitlier to give up or suliset my farm directly. I have not 
liberty to subset ; but if my master will grant it me, I propose giving it, 
just as I have it myself, to an industrious fellow of a near relation of mine. 
Farming this place in which I live would just be a livelihood to a man 
who would 1>e the greatest drudge in his own family; so is no object; 
and living here hinders me from that knowledge in the business of 
Excise which it is so alwolutely necessary for me to attain. 

I did not like to be an incessant beggar from you. A port-division 
I wish, if possible, to get; my kind, funny friend. Captain Groee, 
oflfered to interest Mr Brown and perhaps Mr Wharton, for me : a very 
handsome opjwrtunity offered of getting Mr Corl)et, supervisor-general, 
to pledge every service in his power ; and then I was just going to ac- 
quaint you with what I had done, or rather what was done for me, that as 
everybody have their particular friends to serve, you might find the less 
obstacle in what, I assure you, sir, I constantly count on— your wishes 
and endeavours to be of service to me. As I had an eye to getting on 
the examiner's list, if attainable by me, I was going to ask you if it 
would 1>e of any service to try the interest of some great, and some very 
great, folks, to whom I have the honour to be known— I mean in the way 

* ' Decreet ' (decretum, the AdeI sentence of a Judge, or in Scots law a warrant to recover 
duty or penalty) means in this case the amount awarded by the Justices of the Peace to an 
ExciHe otllcer during a imrticular period for assisting to convict Revenue defaulters. 
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of a Treasury warrant. But mnch as early impressions have given me of 
the horrors of spectres, &c., still I would face the arch-fiend, in Miltonic 
pomp, at the head of all his legions, and hear that infernal shout which 
blind John says ' tore heirs concave,' rather than crawl in, a dust-licking 
petitioner, before the lofty presence of a mighty man, and bear amid all 
the mortifying pangs of self-annihilation, the swelling consequence of 
his d state and the cold monosyllables of his hollow heart ! 

It was in the view of trying for a port that I asked Collector Mitchell 
to get me appointed, which he has done, to a vacant foot-walk in 
Dumfries. If ever I am so fortunate as to be called out to do business 
as a supervisor, I would then choose the north of Scotland ; but until 
that Utopian period, I own I have some wayward feelings of appearing 
as a simple ganger in a country where I am only known by fame. Port- 
Glasgow, Greenock or Dumfries ports would, in the meantime, be my 
ultimatum. 

I enclose you a tribute I have just been paying to the memory of my 
friend, Matthew Henderson, whom I daresay you must have known. 
I had acknowledged your goodness sooner but for want of time to tran- 
scribe the poem. Poor Matthew ! I can forgive poverty for hiding 
virtue and piety. They are not only plants that flourish best in the 
shade, but they also produce their sacred fruits, more especially for 
another world ; but when the haggard beldame throws her invidious 
veil over wit, spirit, &c., — but I trust another world will cast light on 
the subject. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your deeply obliged and very humble 
servant, Robt. Burns. 



The * Excise-fraud 'mentioned in this letter is explained by some 
documents bearing testimony to Bums's diligence and exactness 
in the exercise of his office, which have been preserved. The first 
is a petition of Thomas Johnston, farmer at Mirecleugh, addressed 
to the justices of peace for Dumfriesshire, reclaiming against a fine 
of £5 which Collector Mitchell had imposed on him for * making 
fifty-four bushels of malt, without entry, notice, or licence.' * J.,' 
we are told, stated that he had been in the habit of making malt 
for forty years without making entry of his kiln or pond, which he 
deemed unnecessary, because the malting was always effected at one 
operation, and not till notice had been given to the proper officer. 
With respect to * notice ' on this occasion — having inquired of Mr 
Burns which was the best way of sending it to him, he had been 
informed that a letter might be sent to * John Kelloch's,' in Thorn- 
hill, whence it might be forwarded by post. He had brought 
Mrs Kelloch to swear that such a letter had been sent to her 
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by J.'s son for Mr Bums, but bad been mislaid. He offered to 
swear ibat he bad sent the notice to Thomhill in good time, and 
had no intention to defraud the revenue. With respect to ' licence,' 
J, averreil that he had only been prevented from renewing it at 
usual tliis year because Mr Mitchel], on his applying for it bad 
put him off to another time, on the score of being too busy at the 
time to grant it to him. 

In respect of Johnston's petition, the justices, Mr Fergosaon of 
Craigdarroch and Captain Riddel, ordered the collector to stop 
proceedings until they should have had an opportunity of inquiring 
into the truth of what it set forth. Then came Bums's 

ANSWER TO THE PETITION OF THOMAS JOHNSTON. 

ISeptembtr ITOa] 

* 1. Whether the petitioner has been in use formerly to malt 
all his grain at one operation, is foreign to the purpose : this last 
season he certainly malted his crop at four or five o[)erations; 
but be that as it may, Mr J. ought to have known that by express 
act of parliament no malt, however small the quantity, can be 
legally manufactured until previous entry be made in writing of 
all the ponds, barns, floors, &c., so as to be used before the grain 
can be put to steep. In the Excise entry-books for the division, 
there is not a syllable of T. J.'s name for a number of years 
bygone. 

* 2. True it is that Mr Burns, on his first ride, in answer to Mr 
J.*s question anent the conveying of the notices, among other 
ways pointed out the sending it by post as the most eligible 
method, but at the same time added this express clause, and to 
which Mr Burns is willing to make faith : " At the same time, 
remember, Mr J., that the notice is at your risk until it reach 
me ! " Furtlier, when Mr Bums came to the petitioner's kiln, 
there was a servant belonging to Mr J. ploughing at a very 
considerable distance from the kiln, who left his plough and three 
horses without a driver, and came into the kiln, which Mr B. 
thought was rather a suspicious circumstance, as there was nothing 
so extraordinary in an Excise-officer going into a legal malt-floor so 
as to [induce a man to] leave three horses yoked to a plough in 
the distant middle of a moor. This servant, on being repeatedly 
questioncil l)y Mr Burns, could not tell when the malt was put 
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to steep, when it was taken out, &c. — in short, was determined 
to be entirely ignorant of the affair. By and by, Mr J.'s 
son came in ; and on being questioned as to the steeping, taking 
out of the grain, &c., Mr J., junior, referred me to this said 
servant, this ploughman, who, he said, must remember it best, 
as having been the principal actor in the business. The lad 
iJiefiy having gotten his cue, circumstantially recollected all 
about it. 

' All this time, though I was telling the son and servant the 
nature of the premunire* they hud incurred, though they pleaded 
for mercy keenly, the affair of the notice having been sent never 
once occurred to them, not even the son, who is said to have been 
the bearer. This was a stroke reserved for, and worthy of, the 
gentleman himself. As to Mrs Kelloch's oath, it proves nothing. 
She did, indeed, depone to a line being left for me at her house, 
which said line miscarried. It was a sealed letter : she could not 
tell whether it was a nialt-notico or not; she could not even 
condescend on the month, nor so much as the season of the year. 
The truth is T. J. and his family being Scceders [Dissenters], and 
consequently coming every Sunday to Thornhili Meeting-house, 
they were a gooil conveyance for the several maltsters and traders in 
their neighbourhood to transmit to post their notices, permits, &c. 

'But why all this tergiversation? It was put to the petitioner 
in open court, after a full investigation of the cause : " Was he 
willing to swear that he meant no fraud in the matter?" And 
the justices told him, that if ho swore, ho would be assoilzied, 
otherwise he should bo fined ; still the petitioner, after ten 
minutes' consideration, found his conscience unequal to the task, 
and declined the oath. 

* Now, indeed, he says he is willing to swear : he has been 
exercising his conscience in private, and will perhaps stretch a 
point. But the fact to which he is to swear was equally and in 
all parts known to him on that day when he refused to swear as 
to-day : nothing can give him further light as to the intention of 
his mind, respecting his meaning or not meaning a fraud in the 
affair. No time can cast farther light on the present resolves of 
the mind; hut time will reconcile^ and has reconciled^ many a 
man to that iniquity which lie at first abhorred.* 

* Bums here, m before, ums 'premanlre' in the sense of penalty. 
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This is followed by a note of Collector Mitchell, calling for 
confirmation of judgment against Johnston.* A brief undated 
letter of Bums to the Collector evidently refers to the affair, and 
shows that the poet was far from being assured that the justices 
would decide in favour of the revenue. 

TO JOHN MITCHELL, ESQ., COLLECTOR OF EXCISE, 

DUMFRIES. 

Ellislano, [October IS, 1790]. 

Sir— I Bhall not fail to wait on Captain Riddel to-night — I wish and 
pray that the goddess of justice herself would appear to-morrow among 
our hon. gentlemen, merely to give them a word in their ear that mercy 
to the thief is injustice to the honest man. For my part, I have galloped 
over my ten parishes these four days, until this moment that I am just 
alighted, or rather, that my poor jackass-skeleton of a horse has let 
me down, for the miserable devil has been on his knees half a score 
of times within the last twenty miles, telling me in his own way, 
* Behold, am not I thy faithful jade of a horse, on which thou hast ridden 
these many years !'t 

In short. Sir, I have broke my horse's wind, and almost broke my own 
neck, besides some injuries in a pai-t that shall be nameless, owing to a 
hard-hearted stone for a saddle. I find that every offender has so many 
great men to espouse his cause that I shall not be surprised if I am 
committed to the strong hold of the law to-morrow for insolence to the 
dear friends of the gentlemen of the county. I have the honour to be. 
Sir, your obliged and obedient humble R. B. 

How the matter ended does not appear. 



TO CRAUFURD TAIT, ESQ., W.S., EDINBURGH.^ 

Ellisland, Oct. 15, 1790. 

Dear Sir— Allow me to introrluce to your acquaintance the bearer, 
Mr William Duncan, a friend of mine, whom I have long known and long 
love<l. Ilis father, whose only son he is, has a decent little property in 
Ayrshire, and has bred the younp^ man to the law, in which department 
he comes up an adventurer to your good town. I shall give you my 

• The documents respecting the Mirecleugh prosecution, exclusive of the letter which 
follows, were found among the ofAcial papers of Mr Kerr, who was clerk of the peace at the 
time. The answers by Dnms are in his well-known hand, without signature. 

t Paraphrased from Balaam's bh^a,— Numbers xxii. 80. 

t Son of John Tait of Harvieston, where Bums had been entertained In 1787. He sue- 
cee<lefl to the estate of Harvieston on the death of his father in 1800 ; married a daughter 
of Ix>nl President Sir Islay Campbell ; died 1832, aged sixty-seven. His fifth son was 
Archibald Campbell Tait, late Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr James Orr is the present 
(1890) proprietor of Harvieston. 
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friend's character in two words : as to his head, he has talents enough, 
and more than enough, for common life ; as to his heart, when nature 
had kneaded the kindly clay that composes it, she said ' I can no more.' 

You, my good sir, were born under kinder stars ; but your fraternal 
sympathy, I well know, can enter into the feelings of the young man who 
goes into life with the laudable ambition to do something, and to he some- 
thing among his fellow -creatures ; but whom the consciousness of friend- 
less obscurity presses to the earth and wounds to the soul I 

Even the fairest of his virtues are against him. That independent 
spirit and that ingenuous modesty, qualities inseparable from a noble 
mind, are, with the million, circumstances not a little disqualifying. 
What pleasure is in the power of the fortunate and the happy, by their 
notice and patronage, to brighten the countenance and glad the heart of 
such depressed youth ! I am not so angry with mankind for their deaf 
economy of the purse : The goods of this world cannot be divided without 
being lessened — but why be a niggard of that which bestows bliss on a 
fellow-creature yet takes nothing from our own means of enjoyment? 
We wrap ourselves up in the cloak of our own better-fortune, and turn 
away our eyes lest the wants and woes of our brother-mortals should 
disturb the selfish apathy of our souls ! 

I am the worst hand in the world at asking a favor. That indirect 
address, that insinuating implication ; which, without any positive 
request, plainly expresses your wish, is a talent not to be acquired at a 
plough-tail. Tell me, then, for you can, in what periphrasis of language, 
in what circumvolution of phrase, I shall envelope, yet not conceal, this 
plain story — ' My dear Mr Tait, my friend Mr Duncan, whom I have 
the pleasure of introducing to you, is a young lad of your own profession, 
and a gentleman of much modesty and great worth. Perhaps it may be 
in your power to assist him in the, to him, important consideration of 
getting a place; but at all events, your notice and acquaintance will be 
a very great acquisition to him ; and I dare pledge myself that he will 
never disgrace your favor.* 

You may possibly be surprised. Sir, at such a letter from me ; 'tis, 
I own, in the usual way of calculating these matters, more than our 
acquaintance entitles me to ; but my answer is short ; Of all the men at 
your time of life whom I knew in Edinburgh, you are the most accessible 
on the side on which I have assailed you. You are very much altered 
indeed from what you were when I knew you, if generosity point the 
path you will not tread, or humanity call to you in vain. 

As to myself, a being to whose interest I believe you are still a well- 
wisher; I am here, breathing at all times, thinking sometimes, and 
rhyming now and then. Every situation has its share of the cares and 
pains of life, and my situation, I am persuaded, has a full ordinary 
allowance of its pleasures and enjoyments. 

My best compliments to your father and Miss Tait. If yon have an 
opportunity, please remember me in the solemn league and covenant of 
friendship to Mrs Lewis Hay. I am a wretch for not writing to her ; 
VOL. in. N 
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but I am BO hackneyed with self-accusation in that way, that my con- 
science lies in my bosom with scarce the sensibility of an oyster in its 
shelL Where is Lady Mackenzie ? wherever she is, God bless her 1 I 
likewise beg leave to trouble you with compliments to Mr Wm. 
Hamilton, Mrs Hamilton and family, and Mrs Chalmers, when yon are 
in that country. Should you meet with Miss Nimmo, please remember 
me kindly to her. R. B. 



On the day when Burns wrote this letter, he received a visit 
from his young friend Robert Ainslie. It was the Ar/?7i-night — 
when the harvest-home was celebrated, and Aiuslie found at 
Ellisland, besides a sister of Bums and a sister of Mrs Burns, who 
were ordinary inmates of the house, three male and female cousins 
who had been assisting in the harvest-work, and a few homely 
neighbours. * We spent the evening,' says Ainslie in a letter to 
Mrs M*Lehose, *in the way common on such occasions — of 
dancing, and kissing the lasses at the end of every dance.' The 
guest speaks of Burns's hearty welcome to himself, and of his 
kind attentions to Mrs Burns, but does not seem to have thought 
the inhiage and company worthy of the poet. *Our friend,' he 
says, ' is as ingenious as ever, and seems happy with the situation 
I have described. His mind, however, seems to me to be a great 
mixture of the poet and exciseman. One day he sits down and 
writes a beautiful poem — and the next seizes a cargo of tobacco 
from some unfortunate smuggler, or roups out some poor wretch 
for soiling liquors without a licence. From his conversation, he 
seems to be pretty frequently among the great . , , Having 
found that his farm does not answer, he is about to give it up, 
and depend wholly on the Excise.' 

As if to make up by one great effort for the scant attention 
he had this year given to the Muse, Burns composed in the 
autumn* the poem of *Tam o' Shanter.' According to Gilbert 
Burns, it originated thus : * When my father feued his little 
property near Alloway Kirk, the wall of the churchyard had gone 
to ruin, and cattle had free liberty of pasture in it. My father 
and two or three neighbours joined in an application to the town- 
council of Ayr, who were superiors of the adjoining land, for 

• It has been contended, more particularly by M. Porteoua, May bole, In Tlu Real *S<niUr 
Johnny,' that the first draft of this poem was vrritten by Bums when a Iftd at Kirk- 
Oswald, and that he only * brushed up ' the poem at Ellisland. 
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liberty to rebuild it^ and raised by subscription a sum for enclosing 
this ancient cemetery with a wall : hence he came to consider it 
as his burial-place, and we learned that reverence for it people 
generally have for the burial-place of their ancestors. My 
brother was living in Ellisland, when Captain Grose, on his 
peregrinations through Scotland, stayed some time at Carse House 
in the neighbourhood, with Captain Robert Riddel of Glenriddel, 
a particular friend of my brother's. The antiquary and the poet 
were "unco pack and thick thegither." Robert requested of Captain 
Grose, when he should come to Ayrshire, that he would make a 
drawing of Alloway Kirk, as it was the burial-place of his father, 
where he himself had a sort of claim to lay down his bones when 
they should be no longer serviceable to him ; and added, by way 
of encouragement, that it was the scene of many a good story of 
witches and apparitions, of which he knew the captain was very 
fond. The captain agreed to the request, provided the poet would 
furnish a witch-story, to bo printed along with it. **Tam o' 
Shanter " was produced on this occasion, and was first published 
in Grose's Antiquities of Scotland,'* 

*The poem,' says Mr Lockhart, *was the work of one day; 
and Mrs Burns well remembers the circumstances. He spent most 
of the day on his favourite walk by the river, where, in the after- 
noon, she joined him with some of her children — [there were then 
only two]. He was busily crooning to himself and Mrs Bums, 
perceiving that her presence was an interruption, loitered behind 
with her little ones among the broom. Her attention was presently 
attracted by the strange and wild gesticulations of the bard, who, 
now at some distance, was agonised with an ungovernable access of 
joy. He was reciting very loud, and with the tears rolling down 
his cheeks, those animated verses beginning : 

*• Now Tain, Tarn ! had thae been queans, 
A' plump and strapping in their teens ! 
Their sarks, instead o' creeshie flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen bander linen I — 



* Grate's AntiqvtiHei was pablished in April 1791 with thiti acknowledgment, * To ray 
ingtnUnu flriend, Mr Robert Bums, I have been Tariously obligated ; he was not only at 
the pains of marking out what was worthy of notice in Ayrshire, the county honoured by 
bis birth, but he also wrote expressly for the work, the prtUy tale annexed to AUoway 
Church.' 
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Thir breeks o* mine, my only pair. 
That ance were plush, o* gude blue hair, 
I wad liae gi'en them off my hurdles 
For ae blink o' the bonie bardies 1 " ' * 



TAM 0* SHANTER: 



A TALE. 



Of Rrownyis and of Bogillis full is this Buke.' 

Gawin Douglas. 



When chapman billies leave the street^ 
And drouthy neebors neebors meet ; 
As market days are wearing late, 
An' folk begin to tak the gate ; 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
An' gettin foil and unco happy, 
We think na on the lang Scots miles,t 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Whare sits our sulky sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 



packnutn feUows 
thirsty 

roftd 

Ale 

ftill, meUow— very 



bogs 



This truth fand honest Tam o' Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter : 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonny lasses). 



found 



O Tam ! hadst thou but been sae wise 
As taen thy ain wife Kate's advice ! 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, rogue 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; J 
That frae November till October 
Ae market-day thou was na sober ; 

* < The above/ nays Mr Lockhart, ' in quoted flrom a mannacript Journal of Cromek. 
Ifr M'Diannid conflnns the statement, and adda that the poet, having committed the 
verses to vrritinR to the top of his sod-dyke over the water, came into the house, and read 
them immediately in high triumph at the fireside.' 

t A mile Scots was longer than an English or imperial mile. 

t An idle-talking fellow. 
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That ilka melder* wi' the miller 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That every naig was ca'd a shoe on 

The smith t and thee gat roaring fou on ; 

That at the L — d's house, ev'n on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi* Kirkton Jean till Monday. { 

She prophesy'd that, late or soon. 

Thou wad be found deep drown*d in Doon ; 

Or catch'd wi' warlocks in the mirk 

By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthened, sage advices 
The husband from the wife despises ! 

But to our tale : — Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted unco right ; 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi* reaming swats, that drank divinely ; foaming— new aie 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnny, Cobbler 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; twrety 

Tam lo'ed him like a very brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi' sangs and clatter ; 

♦ 'The quantity of meal ground at the mill at one time.'— Jamiesom. 

t 'Oct 22, 1828 [died] at Doonfoot Mill, Mr David Watt, miller, In the sixty-eighth year 
of his age. He was schoolfellow with the celebrated Robert Bums, and the last person 
baptised In Alloway Kirk.'^Magazine obUnary. According to local tradition, the name of 
the miller celebrated In the poem was Hugh Broun, a relative of the poet on the mother's 
side, and he lived In what Is now the farmhouse of Ardlochan, then known as Damhouse. 
There also, according to the same authority, livwl John Niven • the smith,' who was the 
flrst person that manufactured wheel-carts In that part of the district of Garrick— cars 
or sledges having been previously used, which were dragged over the ground, without the 
intervention of wheel and axletree. 

t In Scotland, the village where a parish-church is situated is usually called the Kirkton. 
A certain Jran Kennedy, who, with her sister Ann, kept a reputable public-house in the 
village of Kirkoftwnld, Is here alluded to. The author of The Real * Souter Johnny' says, 
' Although, from the way in which she Is Introduced In the Tale, Jean's character may 
appear In a doubtful colour, she was notwithstanding, as well as her younger sister, a 
woman of staid and peaceable habits, and of genteel and respectable exterior. Jean, being 
the elder sister, had the charge of the "public" department of household duties, so that 
those "drouthy neebors" who flrequented the house regarded It in that light, as hers.' 
This house was known as 'The I^eddies* House,' and is believed to be Indicated in the 
previous line by 'L— d's House,' which met the exigencies of rhytlim better than the 
YfUage nickname. See Vol. I., p. 49. 
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And ay the ale was growing better : 

The Landlady and Tarn grew gracious 

Wi' favours secret, sweet and precious : 

The Souter tauld his queerest stories ; 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus : * 

The storm without might rair and rustle, roar 

Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 
E'en drown'd himself amang the nappy. 
As bees flee hamo wi' lades o' treasure, io»d» 

The minutes wing'd their way wi' pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O'er a' the ills o' life victorious ! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever ; t 
Or like the borealis race 
Tlh'it flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely foim 
Evanishing amid the storm. 
Nae man can tether time or tide ; 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride ; must 

That hour, o' night's black arch the key-stane. 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 
And sic a night he taks the road in 
As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last ; would have 
The rattling show'rs rose on the blast ; 
The sjiecdy gleams the darkness swallow'd ; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow'd : 

* Robert Ainslie sUted that when Bums recited the poem to him at EUisland be added 
here the lines : 

• The crickets Joined the chirping cry, 
The kittlin chased her tail for Joy.' 

f Candidior nivibus, tunc cum cecidere recentes, 
In liquidas nondum quas mora vertit aquas. 

Ovid, Amor, iii 6. 
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That night a child might understand 
The Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his gray mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg, 

Tarn skelpit on thro' dub and mire, nttied-puddie 

Despising wind^ and rain, and fire ; 
Whiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; humming 
Whiles glow'ring round wi' prudent cares gating 

Lest bogles catch him unawares : hobgobiiu 

Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh,* 
Wliaro ghaists and houlets nightly cry. owii 

* * Alloway Kirk, with its little enclosed burial-ground, stands beside the road from Ayr 
to Haybole, about two miles fh>m the former town. The church has long been roofless, 
bat the walls are pretty well pre8erTe<l, and it still retains its bell at the east end. Upon 
the whole, the spectator is struck with the idea that the witches must have had a rather 
narrow stage for the performance of their revels, as described in the poem. The inner area 
is now divided by a partition-wall, and one part forms the fkmily burial-place of Mr Cath* 
cart of Blairston. The " winnock-bunker in the east," where sat the awftil musician of 
the party, is a conspicuous feature, being a small window divided by a thick mullion. 
Around the building are the vestiges of other openings, at any of which the hero of the 
tale may be supposed to have looked in upon the hellish scene. Within the last few years, 
the old oaken-rafters of the kirk were mostly entire, but they have now been entirely 
taken away, to form, in various shapes, memorials of a place so remarkably signalised by 
genius. It is necessary for those who survey the ground in reference to the poem, to be 
informed that the old road Trom Ayr to this spot, by which Bums supposed his hero to 
have approached Alloway Kirk, was considerably to the west of the prMent one, which, 
nevertheless, has existed since before the time of Bums. Upon a field about a quarter of 
a mile to the north-west of the kirk, is a single tree enclosed with a paling, the last rem- 
nant of a group which covered 

'* the cairn 

¥rhare hunteni fand the murdered bairn ; " 

and immediately beyond is 

•• the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoored " 

(namely, a ford over a small bum which soon after Joins the Doon)— being two places which 
Tarn o' Shanter is described as having passed on his soliUry way. The road then made a 
sweep towards the river, and, passing a well which trickles down into the Doon, where 
formerly stood a thorn on which an individual, called in the poem "Mungo's mither," 
committed suicide, approached Alloway Kirk upon the west. These circumstances may 
here appear trivial, but it is surprising with what interest any visitor to the real scene will 
inquire into, and behold every part of it which can be associated, however remotely, with 
the poem of **Tikm o' Shanter." The church-yard contains several old monumenta. of a very 
humble description, marking the resting-places of undistinguished persons, who formerly 
lived in the neighbourhood, and probably had the usual hereditary title to little spaces of 
ground in this ancient cemetery. Among those persons rests William Bnmess, fkther of 
the poet, over whose grave the son had piously raised a small stone, recording his nam« 
and the date of his death, together with the short poetical tribute to his memory which is 
copied in the works of the bard. But for thla monument, long ago destroyed and carried 
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By this time he was 'cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor'd; 
And past the birks and meikle stane 
Whare drunken Charlie brak 's neck-bane ; 
And thro' the whins, and by the cairn gone— pUe of stones 
Whare hunters fand the muider'd bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo's mither hang'd herseL 
Before him Doon pours all his floods, 
The doubling storm roars thro' the woods ; 
The lightnings flash frae pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll : 
When, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk-AUoway seem'd in a bleeze ; 
Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing ; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 



every cnnny 



Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 
Wi' tippenny,* we fear nae evil ; 
Wi* usquabae we '11 face the devil ! 
The swats sae ream'd in Tammie's noddle, 
Fair play, he car'd na deils a boddle.t 
But Maggie stood right sair astonish'd. 
Till, by the heel and hand admonish'd. 
She ventur'd forward on the light ; 
And, vow ! Tam saw an unco sight ! 



whisky 



in sooth !— marvellous 



Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 
Nae cotillion brent new frae France, 



brand-new 



away piecemeal, there is now substituted one of somewhat finer proportions. But the 
church-yard of Alloway has now become fashionable with the dead as well as the living. 
Its little area is absolutely crowded with modem monuments, referring to persons many 
of whom have been brought fh>m considerable distances to take their rest in this doubly 
consecrated ground. Among these is one to the memory of a person named Tyrie, who, 
visiting the spot some years ago, happened to express a wish that he might be laid in 
Alloway Church-yard, aud, as fkte would have it, was interre<l in the spot he had pointed 
out within a fortnight. Nor Is this all ; for even the neighbouring gentry are now oon> 
tending for departments in this fold of the departed, and it is probable that the elegant 
mausolea of rank and wealth will soon be Jostling with the stunted obelisks of humble 
worth and noteless poverty.' — Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, 1838. 

* A weak kind of beer, which was sold at 2d. the Scots pint, equal to two quarts. 

t With fair play, he thought, he didn't care a halfpenny. 
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But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
A winnock-bunker in the east,*^ 
There sat aiild Kick, in shape o' beast 3 
A towzie tyke, black, grim and large, 
To gie them music was his charge : 
He screwed the pipes and gart them skirl 
Till roof and rafters a' did dirl. 
Coffins stood round, like open presses. 
That shaw'd the dead in their last dresses ; 
And, by some devilish cantraip sleight, 
Each in its cauld hand held a light — 
By which heroic Tarn was able 
To note upon the haly table, 
A murderer's banes, in gibbet-aims ; 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen'd bairns ; 
A thief new-cutted frae a rape, 
Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape ; 
Five tomahawks wi' blude red-rusted ; 
Five scymitars wi' murder crusted ; 
A garter which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife a father's throat had mangled — 
Whom his ain son 0' life bereft — 
The grey hairs yet stack to the heft ; 
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* * The origin of this grotesque poetic conceit,' writes Mr James Tennant, Hillend Gardens, 
Glasgow, grcat-graiidson of ' Auld Glenconner,' ' is as follows : When our great-grandfather 
was at Gorton, Bridge of Doon, a Highland bullock went amissing from one or other of the 
neighbouring pastures, strayed into the Kirk Yard, passed into the Kirk, could nowhere be 
found, and went half mad with hunger. A day or so after, some woman body passing the 
Kirk looked in and was salnt<^l with a fearful roar, and seeing a pair of huge horns pro> 
Jecting above the seats in which the animal had become entangled, she fled in terror and 
raised the alarm that the Deil was in the Kirk. My grandfatlier, who was a youngster of 
perhaps thirteen or fourteen, was curious to see his " Mi^^ty," and recognising in him the 
missing bullock, gave the necessary information, and was present when the Ixuist was 
extricated. Robert Burns was a boy of perhaps eight or ten, and hearing the terrible story 
of the Kirk being invaded by '* Clootie,** had it fixed in his mind, and afterwards wove it 
Into the world known story of " Tarn o' Shanter." In taking " Nick " out of the Kirk one of 
bis horns was knocked off and was taken to Gorton. Wlien the family removed to Glen- 
conner, the horn was brouglit with them, and was long used as a bolting tube for giving 
medicine to cattle. Many years after, the sexton and town-crier in Ochiltree (Peter 
Kennet) being in want of a horn for making the village proclamations, and for blowing 
through the village in the early morning to waken the villagers— clocks then being few— 
the old Alloway *' Clootie " horn was then given to him, fitted with a silver mouthpiece, and 
used for years to call up the villagers to their daily work.' Tlie horn passed through 
▼arlous hands, and is now (1806) the property of Sir (Tharles Tenuaut^ 
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Wi' mair of horrible and awefu', 
Which ev'n to name wad be nnlawfa'. 

As Tammie glowr'd, araaz'd and curiooSi sund 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious : 
The piper loud and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew : 
They reel'd, they set, they cross'd, they cleekit, took h«KU 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, witch- steanMd 

And coost her duddies to the wark, threw oir— clothes 

And linket at it in her sark 1 let to itr-ahia 



Now Tarn, Tam 1 had thae been queans, 
A' plump and strapping in their teens ! 
Their sarks, instead o' creeshio flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen h under linncn !- 
Thir breeks o' mine, my only pair, 
That anco were plush, o' gude blue hair, 
I wad hao gi'en them off my hurdies 
For ae blink o' the bonie burdies ! 
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But wither*d beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie t hags wad sj^ean J a foal, 

Lowping and flinging on a crummock, .tick with » croJkShSid 
I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 

But Tam kend what was what fu* brawlie : quite well 
There was ao winsome wench and wawlie. 
That night enlisted in the core 
(Lang after kend on Carrick shore : 
For mony a beast to dead she shot, 
And perished mony a bonny boat, 
And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 
And held the country-side in fear). 
Her cutty sark, o* Paisley ham, short shift-coarse linen 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

* "niemanufkcturor's term for a flne linen, woven in a reed of 1700 diyisions.'— CRomuc. 

f Usnally interpreted as worthy of the gallows ; but this is very donbtfUl. Rigm)odi§ Is 
the chain or rope which crosses the saddle of a horse's harness to snpport the shafts of a 
cart ; hence it also means durable^ foity/i, stubborn, and so may here mean simply vitkertd, 
witened, 

% Would wean a foal Uirough sheer fright. 
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In longitude tho' sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she was vauntie. — 
Ah ! little kend thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi' twa pund Scots ('twas a' her riches), 
Wad ever grac'd a dance of witches ! * 
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But here my Muse her wing maun cour. 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow'r ; 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jade she was and Strang), 
And how Tarn stood like ane bewitch'd 
And thought his very eon enriched ; 
Even Satan glowr'd, and fidg^d fu' fain, 8a«<Und hitched his 

** ' ° . shoulders in glee 

And hotch'd and blew wi might and main, nquinned 

Till first ae caper, syne anithcr, then 

Tam tint his reason a' thegither lost-aitogether 

And roars out * Weel done, Cutty-sark ! * 
And in an instant all was dark ; 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied. 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 
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As bees bizz out wi' angry fyke, 
When plundering herds assail their byke ; 
As open pussie's mortal foes, 
When, pop ! she starts before their nose ; 
As eager runs the market-crowd, 
When * Catch the thief ! * resounds aloud ; 
So Maggie runs — the witches follow, 
Wi' mony an eldritch skreech and hollow. 

Ah, Tam ! Ah, Tam ! thou '11 get thy fairin ! 
In hell they '11 roast thee like a herrin ! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy com in ! 
Kate soon will be a woefu' woman ! 

* A woman, nameii Ratio Steven or Stein, who lived a solitary life at Laighpark, in the 
parish of Kirkoswald, and died there in 1816, is thought to have been the personage repre- 
sented under the cliaracter of Cutty-sark. She enjoyed the reputation of being a good 
fortune-teller, and was rather a favourite guest among her neighbours ; yet with others, 
who knew her leas, she was reputed a witch, addicted to the practices described in the 
poenL She is also said to have been an accomplice of the Carrick smuggierH, and to have 
been a receiver of contraband goods. 
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Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane * of the brig ; 
There, at them thou thy tail may toss : 
A running stream they dare na cross. 
But ere the key-stane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake ! 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle : 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle — 
Ae spring brought off her master hale 
But left behind her ain grey tail : 
The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o' truth shall read. 
Ilk man and mother's son, take heed : 
Whene'er to drink you are inclined, 
Or cutty sarks run in your mind, 
Think ! ye may buy the joys o'er dear. 
Remember Tam o* Shanter's mare. 
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It appears that Bums originally sent his Alloway-Eirk witch- 
stories to Captain Grose in a plain prose recital : 



TO FRANCIS GROSE, ESQ. 

Among the many witch-stories I have heard relating to Aloway kirk, 
I dintinctly remember only two or three : — 

Upon a stormy night, amid whistling squalls of wind and bitter blasts 
of hail ; in short, on such a night as the devil would chuse to take the 
air in ; a farmer or fanner's servant M'as ])lodcling and plashing home- 
ward with his plough irons on his shouUler, liaving been getting some 
repairs on them at a neighbouring smithy. His way lay by the kirk of 
Aloway and being rather on the anxious look-out in approaching a 
place so well known to be a favorite haunt of the devil and the devil's 
friends and emissaries, he was struck aghast by discovering through the 
horrors of the storm and stormy night, a light which, on his nearer 
approach, plainly shewed itself to proceed from the haunted edifice. 

* It is a well-known fact that witchen, or any evil spirits, have no power to follow a poor 
wight any farther than the middle of the next running-stream. It may be proper likewise 
to mention to the benighted traveller, that when he falls in with bogles^ whatever danger 
may be in his going forward, there is much more hazard In turning back.— £. 
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Whether he had been fortified from above on his devont supplication, as is 
customary with people when they suspect the immediate presence of 
Satan ; or whether, according to another custom, he had got courageously 
drunk at tlie smitliy, I will not pretend to determine ; but so it was that 
he ventured to go up to, nay into, the very kirk. As good luck would 
have it his temerity came off unpunished. 

The members of the infernal junto were all out on some midnight 
business or other and he saw nothing but a kind of kettle or caldron, 
depending from the roof, over the fire, simmering some heads of un- 
christened children, limbs of executed malefactora, &c., for the business 
of the night. It was in for a penny, in for a pound, with the honest 
ploughman : so without ceremony he unhooked the caldron from off the 
fire, and pouring out the danmable ingredients, inverted it on his head 
and carried it fairly home, where it remained long in the family, a living 
evidence of the truth of the story. 

Another story, which I can prove to be equally authentic, was as 
follows : — 

On a market day in the town of Ayr, a farmer from Carrick and con- 
sequently whose way lay by the very gate of Aloway kirk-yartl, in order 
to cross the river Doon at the old bridge, which is about two or three 
hundred yards farther on than the said gate, had been detained by his 
business till by the time he reached Aloway it was the wizard hour 
between night and morning. 

Though he was terrified with a blaze streaming from the kirk, yet as 
it is a well-known fact that to turn back on these occasions is running by 
far the greatest risk of mischief, he prudently advanced on his road. 
When he had reached the gate of the kirk-yard, he was surprised and 
entertained, through the ribs and arches of an old gothic window, which 
still faces the highway, to see a dance of witches merrily footing it 
round their old sooty blackguard master, who was keeping them all alive 
with the power of his bagpipe. The farmer, stopping his horse to observe 
them a little, could plainly descry the faces of many old women of his 
acquaintance and neighbourhood. How the gentleman was dressed, 
tradition does not say ; but the ladies were all in their smocks, and 
one of them happening unluckily to have a smock which was considerably 
too short to answer all the purpose of that piece of dress, our farmer was 
so tickled that he involuntarily bui-st out, with a loud laugh, ' Weel luppen 
[well leaped], Maggy wi' the short sark ! ' and recollecting himself, 
instantly spurred his horse to the top of his speeil. I need not mention 
the universally-known fact that no diabolical power can pursue you 
beyond the middle of a running stream. Lucky it was for the poor 
farmer that the river Doon was so near, for notwithstanding the speed of 
his horse, which was a good one, against he reached the middle of the arch 
of the bridge and consequently the middle of the stream, the pursuing 
vengeful hags were so close at his heels that one of them actually sprung 
to seize him ; but it was too late, nothing was on her side of the stream 
but the horse's tail, which immediately gave way at her infernal grip, as 
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if blasted by a stroke of liglitning; but the farmer >vas beyond her 
reach. However, the unsiglitly, tail-less condition of the vigorous 
steed was to the last hour of the noble creature's life an a¥rfiil warning 
to the Carrick farmers not to stay too late in Ayr markets. 

The last relation I shall give, though equally true, is not so well 
identified as the two former, with regard to the scene ; but as the best 
authorities give it for Aloway, I shall relate it : — 

On a summer's Evening, al)out the time that nature puts on her sables 
to mourn the expiry of the cheerful day, a Shepherd boy belonging to a 
farmer in the immeiliate neighbourhood of Aloway Kirk had just folded 
his charge and was returning home. As he passed the kirk, in the 
adjoining field, he fell in with a crew of men and women, who were busy 
pulling stems of the plant Ragwort. He observed that as each person 
pulled a Ragwort, he or she got astride of it and called out ' up horsie ! * 
on which the Ragwort flew off, like Pegasus, through the air with its 
rider. The foolish boy likewise pulled his Ragwort and cried with the 
rest *up, hoi-sie !' and, strange to tell, away he flew with the company. 
The first stage at which the cavalcade stopt was a Merchant*8 wine 
cellar in Bordeaux, where, without saying by your leave, they quaffed 
away at the best the cellar could aflbrd, until the morning, foe to the 
imi)s and works of darkness, threatened to throw light on the matter 
and frightened them from their carousals. 

The poor shepherd lad, being equally a stranger to the scene and the 
liquor, heedlessly got himself drunk ; and when the rest took horse, he 
fell asleep and was found so next day by some of the people belonging 
to the Merchant. Somebody that undei-stood Scotch, asking him what 
he was, he said he was such-a-one's herd in Aloway, and by some means 
or other getting home again, he lived long to tell tlie world the wondrous 
tale. — I am, &c., &c., R. B.* 

It is commonly believed in Ayrshire that there was a real Tam 
and a real Souter Johnny, and that the poem was based on a 
fiction of Tarn's. The traditional belief, to which allusion has 
already been made (Vol. I., p. 49), is that *the hero was an 
honest farmer named Douglas Graham, who lived at Shanter, 
between Turnberry and Culzean. His wife, Helen M*Taggart, 
was very superstitious and irritable. Graham, dealing in malt, 
went to Ayr every market-day, whither he was frequently 
accompanied by a shoemaking neighbour, John Davidson,! 
originally of Glenfoot in Ardlochan, who had settled in Kirkos- 

* Tills letter was communicated by Mr Gilchrist, of Stamford, to Sir Bgerton Brydges, 
by whom it was published in the Censura LUeraria, 1796. 

f Thomas Keid, an Ayrshire man, who worked as a labourer at Lochwlnnoch early in 
the century, and John Laughton, a shoemaker, who lies buried in Alloway chorcbyard, 
have also been claimed as the originals of ' Turn ' and the 'Souter.' 
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wald, who dealt a little in leather. The two would often linger 
to a late hour in the taverns at the market-town. In the High 
Street, Ayr, there still stands the "Tarn o* Shanter" Tavern, 
which claims to have been the scene of the memorable orgie. 
One night, when riding home alone later than usual, in a 
storm of wind and rain, Graham, in passing over Brown Carrick 
Hill near the Bridge of Doon, lost his bonnet, which contained 
the money which he had drawn that day at the market To 
avoid the scolding of his wife, he imposed upon her credulity 
with a story of witches seen at Alloway Kirk, but did not fail to 
return to the Carrick Hill to seek for his money, which he had 
the satisfaction to find with his bonnet in a plantation near the 
road. It is supposed that Bums, when in his youth living among 
the Carrick farmers at Kirkoswald, became acquainted with 
Graham and Davidson, studied their eccentric habits, and heard 
of their various adventures, including that of Alloway Kirk, 
though perhaps without learning that it was a husband's im- 
position upon a too credulous wife.'* 



Mrs Dunlop had this summer lost a son-in-law. Her daughter 
Susan had married a French gentleman named Henri (or Henry), 
of good birth and fortune, and the young couple lived happily at 
Loudoun Castle, in Ayrshire. On June 2 2d, Henri succumbed to 
a severe cold. His wife gave birth to a son and heir in the 
subsequent November.t 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Blubland, Novmbtr 1790. 

• As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country.* 
Fate^ or Providence, or whatever is the true Appellation for the Power 

* Douglu OnhAm (born 1788, died 1811) and John Davidson (bom 1728, died 1800X the 
■opposed originalH of Tarn o' Shanter and Souter Johnny, are bnrled in the churchyard of 
Kirkoswald. Of Douglas Graham, Dr Charles Rogers (The Book of Robert Bums, vol. i.) 
writes : ' Our fHend, Mm Finlay of Helensburgh, a nonagenarian, knew Douglas Graham 
in her childhood, and describes him as a flne-looking old man with a sanguine complexion ; 
be wore a wig and talked humorously.' Of John Davidson, Dr Roger writes : ' The Souter 
was reputed for his Jests and smart sayings. When some one asked him whether he did 
not apprehend that in the progress of discovery shoemaking might cease, he quaintly 
answered, " My craft will continue so long as calves are bom with heads and bairns are 
bom barefoot" Douglas Graham's wife died in 1786 at the age of 50.' 

t ' November 15th. 1790. Birth, at Loudoun C^tle, Mrs Henry, widow of James Henry, 
Bsq. of Beroadean, of a son.'— Sool< MagoMiii/B, 
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who presides over and directs the affairs of this oar world has long owed 
me a letter of good news from you, in retnm for the many tidings of 
sorrow and woe which I have received from you. In this instance I 
most cordially obey tlie apostle — * Rejoice with them that do rejoice.' 
For me to sing for joy is no new thing ; but to preach for joy, as I luive 
done in the commencement of this Epistle, is a pitch of extravagant 
rapture to which I never rose before. 

I read your letter — I literally jumped for joy — how could such a 
mercurial creature as a Poet Inmpishly keep his seat on the receipt of the 
best news from his best Friend? — I seized my gilt-headed Wangee* rod, 
an instrument indispensably necessary, in my left hand, in the moment 
of Inspiration and rapture — and stride — stride — quick and quicker — out 
skipt I among the broomy banks of Nith to muse over my joy by retail. 
To keep within the bounds of Prose was impossible. Mrs Little's is a 
more elegant, but not a more sincere. Compliment to the sweet little 
fellow tlian I, extempore almost, poured out to him in the following 
verses : — 



ON THE BIRTH OF A POSTHUMOUS CHILD, BORN IN 
PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF FAMILY-DISTRESS. 

Sweet flow'ret, pledge o* meikle love much 

And ward o* mony a prayer, 
What heart o* stane wad thou na move, 

Sae helpless, sweet and fair ! 

November hirples o*er the lea, limpc 

Chill, on thy lovely form ; 
And gane, alas ! the sheltering tree 

Should shield thee frae the storm ! 

May He, who gives the rain to pour 

And wings the blast to blaw, 
Protect thee frae the driving show'r. 

The bitter frost and snaw ! 

May He, tbe friend of woe and want, 

Who heals life's various stounds, p«igi 

Protect and guard the mother plant 
And heal her cruel wounds ! 

* Wanghee or wkangee la a trade name for a slender yellow cane imported fhMn Japan. 
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But late she flourished, rooted fast» 
Fair on the summer mom, 

Now feebly bends she in the blast — 
Unsheltered and forlorn. 

Blest be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unscath'd by ruffian hand ! 

And from thee many a parent-stem 
Arise to dock our Land ! * 



I am much flattered by your approbation of my * Tam o* Shanter/ 
which you express in your former letter; the*, by the bye, you load 
me in that said letter with accuBations heavy and many, to all which 
I plead. Not guilty ! Your book t is, I hear, on the i-oad to i-each me. 
As to the printing of Poetry : when you prepare it for the Press you 
have only to spell it right and place the capital letters properly, as 
to the punctuation, the Printers do that themselves. 

I have a copy of * Tam o* Shanter ' ready to send you by the first oppor* 
tunity : it is too heavy to send by Post. 

I heard of Mr Corbet :«: lately. He, in consequence of your recom- 
mendation, is most zealous to serve me. Please favor me soon with an 
account of your good folks ; if Mrs Henri is recovering, and the young 
gentleman doing well. I am ever, my dear Friend and honored 
Patroness, Yours sincerely, Robt. Burns. 



The subsequent history of Mrs Henri and her son is in some 
points worth telling. In a subsequent letter, Bums deplores her 
dangerous and distressing situation in France, exposed to the 
tumults of the Revolution; and ho has soon after occasion to 
condole with his venerable friend on the death of her daughter. 
The orphan child fell under the immediate care of his patemal 
grandfather, who, however, was soon obliged to take refuge 
in Switzerland, leaving the infant behind him. Years passed; 
he and the Scotch friends of the child heard nothing of it, 
and concluded that it was lost. At length, when the elder 
Henri was enabled to return to his estates, he had the satisfaction 
of finding that his grandson and heir was alive and well, having 

* This poem wm first publinhed in the ScoU Magazine for December 179S. 
t Mrs Danlop was about to print for private circulation a few sketches of her own, in 
prose and verse. 
X One of the 8iiperviflors«genera1 of Excise. 

VOL. ni. o 
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never been removed from the place. The child had been 
protected and reared with the greatest care by a Mademoiselle 
Susette, formerly a domestic in the family, who supported 
him by her own industry, and never allowed the youngster 
to forget that he was an 'aristocrat' He afterwards succeeded 
to the family estates, and Mademoiselle Susette spent the rest 
of her days in the mansion in honour and comfort 




CHAPTER III. 




ELLI8TJIND, 1791. 

URNS was now very busy with his excise duties, but he did 
not allow many days of the new year to pass before writ- 
ing to two of his Edinburgh friends. The tone of these 
letters is depressing. Burns writes like a man who was 
not only oppressed with work and care, but who was not at peace 
with himself. Such feelings it will subsequently be seen Bums 
had only good reason to cherish. Even this will hardly account 
for * the hearty blast of execration ' in the letter to Hill which he 
says * is to the mind what breaking a vein is to the body.' There 
is reason to believe that about this time Bums had been insulted — 
or fancied he had been insulted — by 'some man of family and 
fortune' in Dumfriesshire, whose name, however, has not been 
made known. 



TO WILLIAM DUNBAR, ESQ., W. S. 

Elu8LA)(d, I7th Jisnuary 1791. 

I am not gone to Elysium, most noble Colonel,* but am still here in 
this sublunary world, serving my God by propagating his image and 
honouring my king by begetting him loyal subjects. 

Many happy returns of the season await my friend I May the thorns 
of care never beset his path ! May peace be an inmate of his bosom 
and raptnre a frequent visitor of his soul ! May the bloodhounds of 
misfortune never track his steps nor the screech-owl of sorrow alarm 
his dwelling 1 May enjoyment tell thy hours and pleasure nnmber thy 
days, thou friend of the Bard ! * Blessed be he that blesseth tliee and 
cursed be he that curseth thee ! ! !' 

* So styled aa prMident of the Croehallan FtneiUM. 
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As a farther proof that I am still in the land of existence, I send yon 
a poem,* the latest I have composed. I have a particular reason for 
wishing you only to show it to select friends, should you think it worthy 
a friend's penisal ; but if, at your first leisure hour, you will favour me 
with your opinion of, and strictures on, the performance, it will be an 
additional obligation on, Dear Sir, Your deeply indebted humble 
servant, R. B. 



TO MR PETER HILL. 

Elliblakd, nth Janiuary 1791. 

Take these three t guineas and place them over against that damned 
account of yours, which has gagged my mouth these five or six months I 
I can as little write good things as write apologies to the man I owe 
money ta O the supreme curse of making three guineas do the business 
of Rye ! Not all the labors of Hercules ; not all the Hebrews' three 
centuries of Egyptian bondage, were such an insuperable business, such 
an infernal task ! ! 

Poverty I thou half-sister of Death, thou cousin-german of Hell I 
where shall I find force of execration equal to thy demerits ? By thee, 
the venerable Ancient, though in this insidious obscurity grown hoary in 
the practice of every virtue under heaven, now laden with years and 
wretchedness, implores from a stony-hearted son of Mammon,whosesunof 
prosperity never knew a cloud, a little, little aid to support his very exist- 
ence and is by him denied and insulted. By thee, the man of sentiment, 
whose heart glows with independence and melts with sensibility, inly 
pines jinder the neglect, or writhes, in bitterness of soul, under the 
contumely of arrogant, unfeeling wealth. By thee, the man of Genius, 
whose ill-starred anibition plants him at the tables of the fashionable 
and polite, must see, in suffering silence, his remark neglected and his 
person despised, while shallow Greatness, in his idiot attempts at wit, 
shall meet M'ith countenance and applause. Nor is it only the family of 
Worth that have reason to complain of thee : the children of Folly and 
Vice, though in common with thee the offspring of Evil, smart equally 
under thy rod. Owing to thee, the man of unfortunate disposition and 
neglected e<lucation is condenmed as a fool for his dissipation ; despised 
and shunned as a needy wretch when his follies, as usual, have brought 
him to want ; and when his unprincipled necessities drive him to dis- 
honest practices, he is abhorred as a miscreant and perishes by the 
justice of his country. 

But far otherwise is the lot of the man of family and fortune, ffts 
early extravagances and follies are Hre and spirit ; hi^ consequent wants 
are the embarrassments of an honest fellow ; and when, to remedy the 
matter, he sets out with a legal commission to plunder distant provinces 

• 'Tamo' Shan ter.' 

t In the original account Hill enters £8, 8s. to Burns's credit nnder Jannary 20, 1791, 
Xesving a balance to debit of £8, 78. 5d. 
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and massacre peaceful nations, he returns laden with the spoils of rapine 
and murder ; lives wicked and respected, and dies a Villain and a Lord. 
Nay, worst of all — alas for helpless woman ! the needy wretch who was 
shivering at the comer of the street, waiting to earn the wages of casual 
prostitution, is ridden down by the chariot-wheels of the Coroneted 
RIP, hurrying on to the adulterous assignation ; she who, without the 
same necessities to plead, riots nightly in the same guilty trade ! ! ! 

Well ! divines may say of it what they please ; but I maintain that a 
hearty blast of execration is to the mind what breaking a vein is to the 
body ; the overloaded sluices of both are wonderfully relieved by their 
respective evacuations. I feel myself vastly easier than when I began 
my letter and can now go on to business. You will be so good then as 
send, by the first Dumfries carrier, all, or as many as you have by you, 
of the following books. I am, &c. K. B. 



It would appear that by this time Bums's little capital was 
all but exhausted, and then he had begun to be just a little 
behindhand with the world. He certainly was easy about money 
down to the early part of 1790, when he offered assistance to his 
youngest brother William. Even in the fall of that year, when 
William's death in London made an unexpected call upon him, 
payment was promptly made.'"' We learn from this letter that 
Bums had for some months before the close of 1790 been incon- 
veniently short of cash. It is, nevertheless, equally true and 
curious that Burns figured at this period as an accommodator or 
creditor. The debtor was Alexander Crombie, a builder at Dal- 
swinton, who had erected the farm-edifices at Ellisland, and whom 
Burns had probably found to be a good man struggling with 
the difficulties of inadequate capital. A bill was drawn by 
Burns for £20, under date 'Dumfries, December 15, 1790,' at 
three months, and accepted by Crombie. It was indorsed by 
Bums to Mr David Staig, provost of Dumfries, and agent for 
the Bank of Scotland. An instmment of protest for non-payment 
of this bill, drawn up on the 18th of March 1791, shows that 
Crombie had not been ready to withdraw it at the proper 
time. This, after the lapse of some time, had been intimated 
to the poet by a letter from Mr James Gracie, an officer in the 
bank. 

* This appears fh)m a letter found among Bums's papers : ' To Mr Robert Burns.— Sir, 
I received your fkvour of the 6th Instant this day, containing a bill for the money expended 
in your deceased brother's sickness and fhneral. Wishing yon all health and happiness, I 
am, sir, yonr very huuible servant, W. Barbkr.— 5(mn<i, Oct 8, 1790.' 
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TO JAMES GRACIE, ESQ., BANKER. 

Globb bnr, 8 o'clock p.m. 

8lR— I have your letter anent Crombie'a bilL Yoar forbearance has 
been very great. I did it to accommodate the thooghtless fellow. He asks 
till Wednesday week. If he fail, I pay it myself. In the meantime, if 
homing and caption be absolutely necessary, grip him by the neck, and 
welcome. Yoars, Robert BuRNa 

It may also be mentioned that Peter Hill signed a quittance for 
payment in full to Bums, on 5th December 1791, when the poet 
was probably somewhat more in funds by the sale of his farming 
effects. The sum was £8, 16s. 8d. The books which Bums had 
obtained were the following : Lefters on the Religion Essential to 
Man; Peregrine Pickle; Count Fathom; Launcelot Greaves; a 
Family Bible (£2) ; Johnson's English Dictionart/^ Svo edition ; 
Shakespeare ; Ossian's Poems; Smellie's Philosophy of Natural 
History ; The World ; Garrick's "Works ; Gibber's Works — all of 
these prior to March 6, 1790 ; the remainder on the 20tli January 
1791 — The Advent u rer ; A rabian Nighi^ Entertainments ; Joseph 
Andrews ; Roderick Random; The Scots Worthies; Marrow of 
Modem Divinity ; Gole On GocVs Sovereignty ; Newton^s Letters ; 
Confession of Fait h ; Boyle's Voyages ; Blair's Sermons ; Guthrie's 
Grammar ; Buchan's Domestic Medicine ; Price On Providence and 
Prayer; Don Quixote; The Idler. The amount includes 
£1, lis. 6d. for a copy of Ainslic's Map of Scotland, on rollers. 

TO ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 

Bluslamd, 28d JaniNiry 1791. 

Many happy retams of the season to you, my dear friend ! As many 
of the good thingM of this life as is consistent with the usual mixture of 
good and evil in the cup of Being ! 

I have just finished a poem [* Tarn o' Shanter '] which you will receive 
enclosed. It is my fii-st essay in the way of tales. 

I have these several months l)een hammering at an elegy on the 
amiable and accomplinhed Miss Burnet.* I have got, and can get, no 
further than the following fragment, on which please give me your 
strictures. In all kinds of poetic composition, I set great store by your 
opinion ; but in sentimental verses, in the jKietry of the heart, no Roman 
Catholic ever set more value on the infallibility of the Holy Father 
than I do on yours. 

I mean the introductory couplets as text verses. ' 

* MiM Burnett died of coQuuiuption, 17th June 1700. 
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ELEGY 

ON THE LATE MISS BURNET OF MONBODDO. 

life ne'er exulted in so rich a prize 

As Burnet, lovely from her native skies ; 

Nor envious Death so triumphed in a blow 

As that which laid th' accomplished Burnet low. 

Thy form and mind, sweet Maid, can I forget 1 

In richest ore the brightest jewel set ! 

In thee, high Heaven above was truest shown, 

As by His noblest work the Godhead best is known. 

In vain ye flaunt in summer's pride, ye groves ! 

Thou crystal streamlet with thy flowery shore, 
Ye woodland choir that chant your idle loves. 

Ye cease to charm : Eliza is no more ! 

Ye lieathy wastes, immix'd with reedy fens ; 

Ye mossy streams, with sedge and rushes stor'd ; 
Ye rugged clifis, o'crhanging dreary glens, 

To you I fly — ye with my soul accord. 

Princes, whose cumbrous pride was all their worth, 
Shall venal lays their pompous exit hail ; 

And thou, sweet Excellence ! forsake our earth 
And not a Muse with honest grief bewail ! 

We saw thee shine in youth and beauty's pride. 
And Virtue's light, that beams beyond the spheres ; 

But like the sun eclips'd at morning-tide 
Thou left'st us, darkling in a world of tears. 

The Parent's heart that nestled fond in thee, 
That heart how sunk, a prey to grief and care I 

So deckt the woodbine sweet yon aged tree ; 
So, rudely mvish'd, left it bleak and bare ! * 

Let me hear from you soon. Adieu I RoBT. BURNS. 

* Tlie last verae was not given in the letter to Ganningham. The poet added it on send- 
ing a copy of the poem to Mrs Dunlop. (See succeeding letUr.) 
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TOMRSDUNLOP. 

Ellisland, 7tk February 179L 

When I tell you, Madam, that by a fall, not from my horse bnt with 
my horse, I have been a cripple some time, and that this is the Grst day 
my arm and hand have been able to serve me in writing ; yon will allow 
that it is too good an apology for my seemingly ungrateful silence. I 
am now getting better and am able to rhyme a little, which implies 
some tolerable ease, as I cannot think that the most poetic genius is 
able to compose on the rack. 

I do not remember if ever I mentioned to you my having an idea of 
composing an elegy on the late Miss Buiiiet of Monboddo. I had the 
honor of being pretty well acquainted with her and have seldom felt so 
much at the loss of an acquaintance as when I heard that so amiable 
and accomplished a piece of God's works was no more. I have as yet 
gone no farther than the following fragment, of which please let me have 
your opinion. You know that elegy is a subject so much exhausted, 
that any new idea on the business is not to be expected : 'tis well if we 
can place an old idea in a new light. How far I have succeeded as to 
this last, you will judge from what follows. 

[Elegy on the late Miss Burnet of Monboddo.]* 

I have proceeded no further. 

Your kind letter, with your kind remembrance of your godson, came 
safe. The last. Madam, is scarcely what my pride can bear. As to the 
little fellow, he is, partiality apart, the finest boy I have of a long time 
seen. He is now seventeen mouths old, has the small-pox and measles 
over, has cut several teeth and yet never had a grain of doctor's drugs 
in his bowels. 

I am truly happy to hear that the ' little floweret ' is blooming so fresh 
and fair and that the * mother-plant ' is rather recovering her drooping 
head. Soon and well may her * cruel wounds ' be healed ! I have 
written thus far with a good deal of difficulty. When I get a little abler 
you shall hear further from, Madam, Youi*s, 

R.B. 



^ 



The Kev. Archibald Alison, for many years minister of one 
of the Episcopal chapels in Edinburgh, had in 1790 published 
Essays on tJie Nature and Prtiiciples of Taste, which, in advocating 
the * association ' theory of the Sublime and Beautiful, have 
enjoyed something more than an ephemeral celebrity. Having 
met Burns in Edinburgh in 1789, he sent a copy of the book to 
Ellisland. 

* See p. 231 : ' Life ue'er exulted in so rich a prize.' 
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TOTHE REV. ARCHIBALD ALISON, EDINBURGH.* 

Elusland, near DuMnuEi^ 14th Feb, 1791. 

Sir — You must by this time have set me down as one of the most 
ungrateful of men. You did me the honor to present me with a book, 
which does honor to science and the intellectual powers of man, and I 
have not even so much as acknowledged the receipt of it. The fact is, 
you yourself are to blame for it. Flattered as I was by your telling me 
that you >vished to have my opinion of the work, the old spiritual enemy 
of mankind, who knows well that vanity is one of the sins that most 
easily beset me, put it into my head to ponder over the performance with 
the look-out of a ciitic and to draw up, forsooth, a deep-learned digest 
of strictures on a composition of which, in fact, until I read the book, 
I did not even know the first principles. I own. Sir, that at first glance 
several of your propositions startled me as paradoxical. That the martial 
clangor of a trumpet had something in it vastly more grand, heroic and 
sublime than the twingle-twangle of a Jew's-harp; that the delicate 
flexure of a rose- twig, when the half -blown flower is heavy with the tears 
of the dawn, was infinitely more beautiful and elegant than the upright 
stub of a burdock ; and that from something innate and independent of 
all associations of ideas ; — these I had set down as irrefragable, orthodox 
truths, until perusing your book shook my faith. In short, Sir, except 
Euclid's Elements of Geometry ^ which I had made a shift to unravel by 
my father's fireside, in the winter evenings of the first season I held the 
plough, I never read a book which gave me such a quantum of informa- 
tion and added so much to my stock of ideas as your Essays on the 
Principles of Taste. One thing. Sir, you must forgive my mentioning 
as an uncommon merit in the work : I mean the language. To clothe 
abstract philosophy in elegance of style sounds something like a contra- 
diction in terms ; but you have convinced me that they are quite com- 
patible. 

I inclose you some poetic bagatelles of my late composition. t The 
one in print is my first essay in the way of telling a tale. I am. Sir, 
&c R. R 

This is the letter which Dugald Stewart, in a communication to 
Carrie, says he read with some surprise, as proving that Burns, 

* Archibald Alison (1757-18S0), bom in Edinburgh ; educated at Glasgow University 
and Balliol College, Oxford ; took Anglican orders in 1784 ; after holding various prefer- 
ments in England removed to Edinburgh ; retired tnm the Episcopal ministry in 1881. 
He was fi&ther of Sir Archibald Alison (1792-1867) the historian ; and grandhther of 
General Sir Archibald Alison (born 1826), who led tlie Highland Brigade at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir. 

f ' Prom my earliest years I had entertained the atmoet admiration for the Scottish bard. 
I had an hereditary right to do so ; for my father, who was intimately acquainted with 
him, was so impressed with his genius while he was as yet unknown to fame that he kept 
the original copy of ** Auld Lang Syne," which the bard gave him, till it literally fell to 
pieces in his waistcoat-pocket.'— Sir Archibald Alison's Somt Aooouni of My Lift and 
Writing*, vol. U., p. 289. 
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although he had not received a university education, had formed 
' a distinct conception of the several principles of the doctrine of 
associcUion,* 



TO MRS GRAHAM OF FINTRY. 

[Bllisland, February 1701.] 

Madam— Whether it is that the story of our Mary Queen of Scots 
has a peculiar effect on the feelings of a poet or whether I have in the 
inclosed ballad succeeded beyond my usual poetic success, I know not ; 
but it has pleased me beyond any effort of my muse for a good while 
past : on that account I inclose it particularly to you. It is true the 
purity of my motives may be suspected. I am already deeply indebted 
to Mr Graham's goodness ; and, what in the usual ways of men is of 
infinitely gi-eater importance, Mr G. can do me service of the utmost 
importance in time to come. I was bom a poor dog ; and however I may 
occasionally pick a better bone than I used to do, I know I must live 
and die poor : but I will indulge the flattering faith that my poetry will 
considerably outlive my poverty ; and without any fustian affectation of 
spirit I can promise and aflirm that it must be no ordinary craving of 
the latter shall ever make me do any thing injurious to the honest fame 
of the former. Whatever may be my failings, for faUings are a part of 
human nature, may they ever be those of a generous heart and an 
independent mind. It is no fault of mine that I was bom to dependence; 
nor is it Mr Graham's chief est praise that he can command influence ; 
but it is his merit to bestow, not only with the kindness of a brother but 
with the politeness of a gentleman ; and I trust it shall be mine to 
receive with thankfulness and remember with undiminished gratitude. 

R. B. 



LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 

Now Nature hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 

Out o'er the grassy lea ; 
Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams 

And glads the azure skies : 
But nought can glad the weary wight 

That fast in durance lies. 
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Now laverocks wake the merry monii larks 

Aloft on dewy wing ; 
The merle, in his noontide bowV, blackbird 

Makes woodland echoes ring ; 
The mavis mild wi' many a note thnuU 

Sings drowsy day to rest : 
In love and freedom they rejoice^ 

Wi' care nor thrall opprest. 

Now blooms the lily by the bank, 

The primrose down the brae ; aiope 

The hawthorn 's budding in the glen 

And milk-white is the slae : sloe 

The meanest hind in fair Scotland 

May rove their sweets amang ; 
But I, the Queen of a' Scotland, 

Maun lie in prison strong. Must 

I was the Queen o' bonie France, 

Where happy I hae been ; 
Fu' lightly rase I in the mom. 

As blythe lay down at e'en : 
And I 'm the sovereign of Scotland, 

And mony a traitor there 1 
Yet hero I lie in foreign bands 

And never-ending care. 

But as for thee, thou false womkn, 

My sister and my fae, foe 

Grim vengeance yet shall whet a sword 

That thro' thy soul shall gae ! go 

The weeping blood in woman's breast 

Was never known to thee, 
Nor til' balm that draps on wounds of woe 

Frae woman's pitying e'e. 

My son ! my son 1 may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune shine ; 
And may those pleasures gild thy reign 

That ne'er wad blink on mine ! ibine 
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God keep thee frae thy mother's faes 
Or turn their hearts to thee ; 

And where thou meet'st thy mother's friend, 
Kemember him for me ! 

! soon, to me, may summer-suns 

Nae mair light up the morn ! 
Kae mair to me the autumn winds 

Wave o'er the yellow corn ! 
And in the narrow house o' death 

Let winter round me rave ; 
And the next flow'rs that deck the spring 

Bloom on my peaceful grave. 



TO DR JOHN MOORE. 

Elusland, near Dcmtribs, 218th Feb, 1791. 

I do not know, Sir, whether yon are a subscriber to Grose's Antiquities 
of Scotland. If you are, the inclosed poem will not be altogether new 
to you. Captain Grose did nie the favor to send we a dozen copies of 
the proof-sheet, of which this is one. Should you have read the piece 
before, still this will answer the principal end I have in view : it will 
give nie another opportunity of thanking you for all your goodness to 
the rustic bard ; and also of shewing yon that the abilities you have 
been pleased to commend and patronize are still employed in the way 
you wish. 

The ' Elegy on Captain Henderson ' is a tribute to the memory of a man 
I loved much. Poets have in this the same advantage as Roman 
Catholics ; they can be of service to their friends after they have past 
that bourne where all other kindness ceases to be of avail. Whether, 
after all, either the one or the other be of any real service to the dead 
is, I fear, very problematical ; but I am sure they are highly gratifying 
to the living : and as a very orthodox text, I forget where, in Scripture, 
says * Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin,' so say I, whatsoever is not 
detrimental to society and is of positive enjoyment, is of God, the giver 
of all good things, and ought to be received and enjoyed by his creatures 
with thankful delight. As almost all my religious tenets originate from 
my heart, I am wonderfully pleased with the idea that I can still keep 
up a tender intercourse with the dearly-beloved friend or still more 
dearly-beloved mistress who is gone to the world of spirits. 

The ballad on Queen Mary was begun while I was busy with Percy's 
Reliqucs of English Poetry, By the way, how much is every honest 
heart which has a tincture of Caledonian prejudice obliged to you for 
your glorious story of Buc/ianan and Targe ! Twas an unequivocal proof 
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of yonr loyal gallantry of soal, giving ' Targe ' the victory. I shonld 
have been mortified to the ground if yon had not.* Wliat a rocky- 
hearted, perfidious succubus was that Queen Elizabeth ! Judas Iscariot 
was a sad dog to be sure, but still his demerits sink to insignificance 
compared with the doings of the infernal Bess Tudor. Judas did not 
know, at least was by no means sure, what and who that Master was : 
his turpitude was simply betraying a worthy man who had ever been a 
good Master to him, a degree of turpitude which has ever been undone 
by many of his kind since. Iscariot, poor wretch, was a man of nothing 
at all per annum, and by consequence, thirty pieces of silver was a very 
serious temptation to him. But, to give but one instance, the Duke of 
Queensberry, the other day, just played the same trick to h%8 kind 
master, tho' his Grace is a man of thirty thousand a year and come to 
that imbecile period of life when no temptation but avarice can be 
supposed to affect him. 

I have just read over, once more of many times, yonr Zeluco,f I 
marked with my pencil, as I went along, every passage that pleased me 
particularly above the rest; and one, or two I think, which, with humble 
deference, I am disposed to think unequal to the merits of the book. 
I have sometimes thought to transcribe these marked passages, or at 
least so much of them as to point where they are, and send them to you. 
Original strokes that strongly depict the human heart is your and 
Fielding's province, beyond any other novelist I have ever peruse<l. 
Richardson, indeed, might perhaps l)e excepted ; but, unhappily, his 
dramatis personcB are beings of some other worhl ; and, however they may 
captivate the inexperienced, romantic fancy of a boy or a girl, they will 
ever, in proportion as we have made human nature our study, dissatisfy 
our riper years. 

As to my private concerns, I am going on, a mighty tax-gatherer before 
the Lord and have lately had the interest to get myself ranked on the 
list of excise as a supervisor. I am not yet employed as such, but in a 
few years I shall fall into the file of supervisorship by seniority. I have 
had an immense loss in the death of the Earl of Glencaim, the patron 
from whom all my fame and good fortune took its rise. Independent of my 

• In Dr Moore's novel, Buchanan represents the Lowland PuriUn feeling of Scotland. 
Targe the Cavalier Highland spirit. In a fight arising firom a quarrel about the honour 
of Queen Mary, Targe is victor. It will readily be believed that Bums approved of the final 
deliverance of the defeated Buchanan on Queen Mary : • 1 will freely admit that the most 
innocent person that ever lived or the greatest hero recorded in history could not face death 
with greater composure than the queen of Scotland ; she supported the dignity of a queen, 
while she displayed the meekness of a Christian.' 

t Bums presented his copy of Zeluco to Mr* Dunlop, with the inscription on the fly-leaf : 
•To my much esteemed friend Mm Dunlop of Dunlop.— Robt. Burns.' There are a few 
pencilleil notes on the margin. In the tweiaii chapter of the novel a lady's-maid, in sup- 
porting the claims of a bashful suitor to the hand of her mistress, a widow, afllrms, 
* Rather than open his mouth to you on the subject, he will certainly die.' 'Die! non- 
sense,' cried the wi<low. 'Yes, die!' cried tlie maid, 'and what is worse, die in a dark 
lanthom ; at least, I am told that is what he is in danger of.' This passage is annotated 
\xf Burns : * Bather a bad Joke— an unlucky attempt at humour.' 
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grateful attachment to him, wliich was indeed so strong that it pervaded 
my very soul and was entwined with the thread of my existence, ao 
soon as the princess friends * had got in (and every dog, you know, has his 
day) my getting forward in the Excise would have hcMBU an easier bosi- 
ness than otherwise it will be. Though this was a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, yet, thank Heaven, I can live and rhyme as I 
am ; and as to my boys, poor little fellows ! if I cannot place them on as 
high an elevation in life as I coukl wish, I shall, if I am favored so muck 
by the Disposer of events as to see that period, fix them on as broad and 
independent a basis as possible. Among the many wise adages which 
have been treasured up by our Scottish ancestors this is one Of the best. 
Better be the head 6* the commonalty than the tail o* the gentry. 

But I am got on a subject which, however interesting to me, is of no 
manner of consequence to you ; so I shall give you a short poem on the 
other page and close this with assuring you how sincerely I have the 
honor to be, Yonrs, &c. R. B. 

[Written on the blank leaf of a book which I presented to a very 
young lady whom I had formerly characterised under tlie denomination 
of ' The Rosebud/ 

Beauteous Rosebud, young and gay,t &&] 

Dr Mooro's answer to this letter contained some conventional 
criticism on *Tam o* Shanter' and the * Elegy on Matthew 
Henderson,' with some sound worldly advice : ' I cannot help 
thinking you imprudent in scattering abroad so many copies of 
your verses. It is most natural to give a few to confidential 
friends, particularly to those who are connected with the subject 
or who are perhaps themselves the subject ; but this ought to be 
done under promise not to give other copies. Of the poem you 
sent me on Queen Mary, I refused every solicitation for copies ; 
but I lately saw it in a newspaper. My motive for cautioning 
you on this subject is that I wish to engage you to collect all 
your fugitive pieces not already printed, and after they have been 
re-considered and polished to the utmost of your power, I would 
have you publish them by another subscription ; in promoting of 
which I will exert myself writh pleasure.' 

Burns seems never to have been willing to listen to any such 
counsel. To write poetry for the purpose of making money by it 
was positively abhorrent to him ; to publish « second volume of 
poems like the first, would, he feared, expose him to the morti- 
fication of hearing it pronounced inferior. He still, as in the old 

* The Whigs, who were tlie Regent's partisans. f See V(d. II., p. SOa 
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Moesgiel days, ' rhymed for fun ; * or if he acknowledged other 
motives, they were not mercenary. Ho was ever ready, for 
example, to do what he could to ohlige or gratify a friend. At 
this time it was proposed to publish a new edition * of the works 
of the poor, ill-starred schoolmaster-poet, Michael Bruce, who had 
died of consumption, poverty, and misery at the age of twenty-one, 
nine years after Burns was bom. The lead in this was taken by the 
Rev. George Husband Baird, who on 8 th February wrote to Bums : 

May I beg to know if you will take the trouble of perusing the manu- 
Bcripto — of giving your opinion and suggesting what curtailments, altera- 
tions or amendiueDta occur to you as advisable ? And will you allow us 
to let it be known that a few lines by you will be added to the volume ? 

Bums replied with the generous offer of all his unpublished 
poems: 

TO THE REV. QEORGE H. BAIRD, LONDON.f 

[Ellisland, Fdmiary 1791]. 

Why did yon, my dear Sir, write to me in such a hesitating style on 
the business of poor Bruce ? Don't I know, and have I not felt, the many 
ills, the peculiar ills, that poetic flesh is heir to ? You shall have your 
choice of all the unpublished poems I have, and had your letter had my 
direction so as to have reached me sooner (it only came to my hand this 
moment), I should have directly put you out of suspense on the subject. 
I only ask tliat some prefatory advertisement in the book, as well as the 
subscription bills, may bear that the publication is solely for the benefit 
of Bruce's mother. I would not put it in the power of ignorance to 
surmise, or malice to insinuate, that I clubbed a share in the work from 
mercenary motives. Nor need you give me credit for any remarkable 
generosity in my part of the business. I have such a host of peccadilloes, 
failings, follies and backslidings (any body but myself might perhaps 
give some of them a worse appellation), that by way of some balance, 
however trifling, in the account, I am fain to do any good that occurs in 
my very limited power to a fellow-creature, just for the selfish purpose of 
clearing a little the vista of retrospection. It B. 

Accordingly the following prospectus was at once issued : 

Prospectus of a New Edition of Poems by Michael Bruce. 

By subscription, speedily will be published, price three shillings, by 
J. Forbes, Covent Garden, London, a new edition of Poems by the late 

* The flrBt edition of the poems was published by the Rev. John Logan In 1770. 

f Rev. George H. Bain! (17G1-1840) waa in 1791 minister of Dunkeld. Succeeded (1793) 
Robertson as Principal of Edinburgh University. His chief work was the improvement of 
education in the Highlands. 
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Michael Bruce, to which will be subjoined a few select pieces by Robert 
Bums. The profits which may arise from this publication are to be 
employed solely for the support of Michael Bruce's mother. 

Nevertheless, the edition of Bruce subsequently published did 
not contain any poems by Burns. Mr. John Small, lately 
librarian of Edinburgh University — who took the side of Logan 
as against Bruce in the controversy as to the authorship of the 
* Ode to the Cuckoo ' — discovered from Principal Baird's papers 
why Burns's offer (which embraced several of his best unpublished 
poems, including *Tam o' Shanter') was not accepted. It was 
*in consequence of the opposition of Dr Blair and Dr Moore, 
who argued that from the moral tendency of Bruce's poetry, 
the insertion of Burns's "Alloway Kirk" would be as gross a 
violation of propriety as the exhibition of a farce after a 
tragedy.' 

TO MR ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM. 

Ellisland, llth Mardk 179L 

My DEAR Cunningham— I received your first letter two days ago ; 
the last came to hand this moment. I was highly delighted with the 
well-camed-on allegory in your friend's letter. I read it to two or three 
acquaintances who have souls to enjoy a good thing and we had a very 
hearty laugh at it. I have felt along the line of my Muse*s inclination 
and I fear your Archery subject would be uphill work with her. I have 
two or three times in my life composed from the wish, rather than from 
the impulse, but I never succeeded to any purpose. One of these times 
I shall ever remember with gnashing of teeth. Twas on the death of the 
late Lord President Dundas. My very worthy and most respected friend, 
Mr Alex. Wootl, Surgeon, urged me to pay a compliment in the way of 
my trade to his Lordship's memor}\* Well, to work I went and produced 
a copy of Elegaic verses, some of them, I own, rather common -place and 
others rather hide-bound, but on the whole, though they were far from 
being in my best manner, they were tolerable and might have been 
thought very clever. I wrote a letter which, however, toas in my very 
best manner ; and inclosing my poem, Mr Wood carried all together to 
Mr Solicitor Dundas that then was and not finding him at home, left the 
parcel for him. His Solicitorship never took the smallest notice of the 
letter, the Poem or the Poet. From that time, highly as I respect the 
talents of their family, I never see the name Dundas in the column of a 
newspaper but my heart seems straitened for room in my bosom ; and if 
I am obliged to read aloud a paragraph relating to one of them, I feel 

• See Vol. II., pp. 222-224. 
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my forehead flash and my nether lip quiver. Had I been an obscure 
scribbler, as I was then in tlie hey-day of my fame; or had I been a 
dependent hanger-on for favour or pay ; or had the bearer of the letter 
been any other than a gentleman who has done honor to the city in 
which he lives, to the country that produced him and to the God that 
created him, Mr Solicitor might have had some apology — bat enongh of 
this ungracious subject. 

A friend of mine who transcribed the last parcel I sent you is to be 
with me in a day or two and I shall get him to copy out the two poems 
you mention. I have this evening sketched out a song * which I had a great 
mind to send you, though I foresee that it will cost you another groat of 
postage — by the way, you once mentioned to me a method of franking 
letters to you, but I have forgot the direction. My song is intended to 
sing to a strathspey or reel, of which I am very fond, called in Cumming*s 
collection of strathspeys, * Ilallendalloch*s Reel,' and in other collections 
that I have met with it is known by the name of ' Camdelmore.' It 
takes three stanzas of four lines each to go through the whole tune. I 
shall give the song to Johnson for the fourth volume of his publication of 
Scots songs, which he has just now in hand. 

If the foregoing piece be worth your strictures, let me have them. 
For my own part, a thing that I have just composed always appears 
through a double portion of that partial medium in which an Author 
will ever view his own works. I believe, in general, Novelty has some- 
thing in it that inebriates the fancy and not unf reqnently dissipates and 
fumes away like other intoxication and leaves the poor patient, as usual, 
with an aching heart. A striking instance of this might be adduced in 
the revolution of many a Hymeneal honeymoon. But lest I sink into 
stupid prose and so sacrilegiously intrude on the office of my Parish- 
priest, who is in himself one vast Constellation of dulness, and from his 
weekly Zenith rays out his contradictory stupidity to the no small 
edification and enlightening of the heavy and opaqne pericraninms of 
his gaping admirers, I shall fill up the page in my own way and give 
you another song of my late composition which will appear in Johnson's 
work as well as the former. You must know a lieautiful Jacobite air 
— 'There'll never he peace till Jamie comes hame.' When political 
combustion ceases to be the object of Princes and Patriots, it then, 
you know, becomes the lawful prey of Historians and Poets. 



THERE'LL NEVER BE PEACE TILL JAMIE COMES HAME. 

By yon castle wa', at the close of the day, 
I heard a man sing, tho' his head it was grey ; 
And as he was singing, the tears down came, — 
There '11 never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

* The song wu ' Sweet are the banks—the banks o' Doon.' See injrn, p. 846. 
VOL. ni. P 
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The Church is in ruins, the State is in jars, 
Delusions, oppressions and murderous wars. 
We dare na weel say 't, but we ken wha 's to blame, — 
There '11 never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

My seven braw sons for Jamie drew swoiti, 
And now I greet round their green beds in the yerd ; etrth 
It brak the sweet heart of my faithfu' auld dame, — 
There '11 never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

Now life is a bunlen that bows mo down. 
Sin I tint my bairns and he tint his crown ; lost 

But till my last moments my words are the same, — 
There '11 never be peace till Jamie comes hamo. 

If you like the air and if the stanzas fit your fancy, you cannot imagine, 
my clear friend, how much you would oblige me if, by the charms of 
your delightful voice, you would give niy honest effusion to * the memory 
of joys that are past' to the few friends whom you indulge in that 
pleasure. But I have scribbled on till I hear the clock has intimated the 
near appreacli of 

That hour, o* night's black arch the key-stane. 

So good night to you ! And sound be your sleep and delectable your 
dreams ! Apropos, how do you like this thought in a ballad I have just 
now on the tapis ? 

I look to the west when I gae to rest. 

That happy my dreams and my slumbers may be ; 

For far in the west lives he I lo'e best — 
The lad that is dear to my babie and me I 

Grood night, once more ; and God bless you ! RoBT. BURNS. 

It will be observed from this letter that Burns attributes his 
intense dislike to the name of * Dundas ' to the cavalier treatment 
which, as he imagined, he had received from at least one member 
of the politically * reigning family.' But it is not improbable that 
by this time he had learned that Henry Dundas, the * uncrowned 
King of Scotland,' was not specially well affected towards himself. 
Such at all events is the impression that must be formed from a 
careful perusal of a curious newspaper controversy in London, 
which may most suitably be introduced here, although it bad 
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taken place almost two years before the letter to Cunningham 
was written. 

In StuarVs Star of Friday, March 27, 1789, there appeared 
an anonymous communication, headed 



THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 
' What mighty matters riie from trivial things ! ' 

The chalky hue of the Drawing-room is ascribed to the Dachess of 
Gordon's influence ! 

We mean not to insinuate that her dress was a maJce^up ; but, true it 
is, she figure<l at a ball in one very similar the other year at Edinburgh. 

Mr Burns, the ploughing poet, who owes much of his good fortune to 
her Grace's critical discernment and generous patronage, made this 
elegant stanza on that occasion : 



She was the mucklest of them aw ; 

Like Saul she stood the Tribes aboon ; 
Her gown was whiter than the snaw, 

Her face was redder than the moon. 



greatest— aU 
above 



Some interest seems to have been aroused by the paragraph, for 
only four days later another appeared : 



THE DUCHESS OP GORDON. 

A Correspondent, who calls himself the friend of Mr Bums, the 
Ayrshire bard, assures us we have been niisinfornied about the verses 
on the Duchess of Gordon's appearance at the ball in Edinburgh. 

He affirms that the bard says not a word of King Saul nor lier Grace's 
auld gown, but celebrates her well-known faculty of reel-dancing, 
which, in spite of some late insinuations to the contrary, she still 
possesses in perfection. 

He sends the following specimen of Mr Burns's performance and 
offers to produce the entire poem, if required, in evidence. 



She kiltit up her kirtle weel. 
To shew her bonny cutes sae sma' ; 

And walloped about the reel, 
The lightest louper o' them a'. 



tucked up— skirt 
ankles 

Jumpers dancer 



While some like slav'ring doited stots 
Stowt'ring out thro' the midden dub 

Fankit their heels amang their ooats 
And gart the floor their baoksidea mb. 



stupid 

Stumbling— puddle 

Entangled 

made 
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Gordon the great, the gay, the gallant, 
Sldpt like a maok'n o'er a dike : 

De'il tak me, smoe I was a calant, 
Gif e'er my e'en beheld the like ! 



hare— wall 

lad 

If 

R. BCTRN& 



Remark, — These verses certainly appear to be genuine. They are 
full of animation and pastoral imagery. We therefore intreat our 
former correspondent to substantiate iiis story of the auld goum or 
ingenuously to confess his deception. 

Four more days passed, and matters became so complicated that 
the publisher appealed to Bums to settle the point : 



k 



THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Our first correspondent, in relation to the affair of Mr Bums and the 
Duchess of Gordon, has called at the office and obstinately supported 
the authenticity of his communication. With commendable spirit he 
has even left his name, with full liberty of publication. He styles 
himself Dr Theodore Theoluild Theophilus Tripe, and we understand 
he belongs to the honourable body of peripatetic physicians. He affirms 
that the poem in dispute was given him by the Author last summer, at 
Mauchline, a town in Ayrshire. 

Our remark that the verses sent by our second correspondent are 
such as Mr Bums might have written, the Doctor aIlo>vs to be just; 
but asks, by what rule of logic we can argue from the possibility to the 
cei-tainty of a thing. 

He shrewdly observes, however, that Mr Bums, whose partiality to 
the fair sex has been so frequently proclaimed by himself, would not 
probably have compared the Ladies of Edinburgh to stupid bullocks 
stumbling in a slough, merely because they did not jump quite so high 
as his noble patroness. 

We regret he would not leave the entire manuscript with us, which is 
of considerable length. The two following stanzas were all that we 
could for the present obtain : 

Aft to the glens, and ilka shiel hat 

Whar Dees in leglans milk their cows, dairy-maids— tnllk-pails 

At e'en I gaed, and loo'd fu' weel 

To kiss their bonny brukit mows. tempting moatha 

But frae thy mow, O Gordon fair ! 

Ck>uld I bat get ae kiss sae frisky. 
For a' the shamey * qneans in Ayr 

I wadna gi' a glass of whisky ! 

* Sharne^ = the person in charge of cows. 
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Oar opinions on this interesting subject are once more thrown into 
perplexity ; and nothing is left us but to solicit, which we earnestly do, 
the authority, by letter, of Mr Bums himself, to remove the anxiety of 
the Public, by a certain and final decision. 

The humour of this fooling, which is quite as much at the 
expense of the Duchess of Gordon as of Bums, is remarkahle for 
breadth rather than delicacy. But the lines first given in Stuarfa 
StaVf on Mai-ch 27, were copied into another London newspaper, 
the Gazetteer, on the following day. It was after their appearance 
in the Gazetteer that Bums first heard of them ; probably he had 
to thank his friend Cunningham for bringing them under his 
notice. * He then wrote 

TO THE EDITOR OF <THE OAZETTEEB.' 

Sir— By accident I met with your Paper of March the 28th, in which 
there are four disrespectful lines on the Duchess of Gordon tliat you tell 
us are the composition of * Mr Bums, the ploughing poet,' who, as you 
at the same time remind the world, ' owes much of his good fortune to 
her Graces patronage.' I am that Bums, Sir; and I attirm that the 
wretched Stanza in question is not mine, nor do I know any thing of the 
Author. It is indeed tme that I have the honour to be deeply indebted 
to the Duchess of Gordon's goodness, and for that reason I now >vrite to 
you : had you only forged dullness on me I should not have thought it 
worth while to reply, but to add ingratitude too is what I cannot in 
silence bear. In justice to the private character of a man, which must 
suffer much by your injurious imputation, allow me. Sir, to insist on 
your retracting your assertion of my being the Author of those verses. 
I am, Sir, your injured humble servant, BOBERT BURNS. 

Bllulamd, kkar Dumfries, April 10, 1789. 

To this letter the editor of the Gazetteer appended a note : 

Mr Bums will do right in directing his petulance to the proper delin- 
quent, the Printer of The Star, from which Paper the Stanza was liter- 
ally copied into The Gazetteer, We can assure him, however, for his 
comfort, that the Duchess of Goi-don acquits him both of the ingratitude 
and the dullness. She has, with much difficulty, discovered that the 
Jeu (TEsprU was written by the Right honourable the Treasurer 
of the Navy, on her Grace's dancing at a ball given by the Earl 
of Findlater ; this has been found out by the industry and penetra- 
tion of Lord Fife. The lines are certainly not so dull as Mr Bums 
insinuates, and we fear he is jealous of the poetical talents of his rival, 
Mr Dundas. 

* See Burus's letter to Cannioghun, 4tii May 1780, Vol. IIL, pp. 70, 7L 
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Meanwhile, Bums had learned that the other verses hsul been 
ascribed to him in the i)age8 of the Star, Three days later he 
wrote to Stuart : 

Mr Printer— I was much surprised last night on being told that 
some silly verses on the Duchess of Gordon, which had appeared in 
a late Paper of yours, were said to he my composition. As I am 
not a Reader of any London NewspajKr, I have not yet been able 
to procure a sight of that pai)er. I know no more of the matter 
than what a friend of mine, from having slightly glanced over the 
paragraph, could recollect ; hut this I know, I am not the author 
of the verses in question. My friend told me that the Printer him- 
self expressed a doubt whether the i)oem was mine : I thank yon, 
Sir, for that doubt. A Conductor of another London paper was not 
so candid when he lately inserted a disrespectful stanza on the same 
highly-respectAble personage, which he, with unqualified assurance, 
asserted to be mine ; though in fact, I never composed a line on 
the Duchess of Gordon in my life. I have such a sense of what 
I personally owe to her Grace's benevolent patronage and such a 
respect for her exalted character that I have never yet dared to 
mention her name in any composition of mine, from a despair of 
doing justice to my own feelings. 

I have been recollecting over the sins and trespasses, peccadilloes and 
backslidings of myself and my forefathers, to see if can guess why I am 
thus visited and punished with this vile calunmy ; to be, at one time, 
falsely accused of the two most damning crimes of which, as a man 
and as a poet, I could have been guilty— Ingratitude and Stupidity. 

I beg of you. Sir, that in your very first paper you will do justice 
to my injured character with respect to those verses, falsely said to 
be mine ; and please mention further that in the Gazetteer and New 
Daily Advertiser of March 28, another forgery of the like nature Avas 
committe<l on me, in publishing a disrespectful stanza on the Duchess 
of Gordon. I have written to the Conductor of that Paper, remon- 
strating on the injury he has done me ; but lest from some motive 
or other he should decline giving me that redress I crave, if you will 
undeceive the Public, by letting them know, through the channel 
of your universally-known paper, that I am guiltless of either the 
one or the other miserable piece of rhyme, you will much oblige. Sir, 
Your veiy humble servant, Robert Burns. 

Ellisland, kear Duxpbies, April 13 [1789]. 

These letters are not of groat importance ns throwing fresh 
light upon the life of Burns. But they indicate his sensitiveness 
as regards both his character as a man and his reputation as a poet. 
It may be said, indeed, that in them he makes much ado about 
very little. It should however be remembered that at the time 
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lie wrote thorn he was striving to obtain an excise appointment, 
and such an attack on the Duchess of Gordon as his name had 
been put to would injure him in quarters where he desired to 
stand well. Hence no doubt the emphasis of his disclaimers. If 
the Gordon skit was really written by *the great dispenser of 
patronage ' in Scotland, it must be regarded as indicating the 
reverse of respect for the cliaracter of Bums, who is represented 
as the ' ploughing iK}et,' fond of women and whisky, and capable 
of ridiculing a patroness in verse. In any case, the newspaper 
incident must have given Burns a strong impression that Henry 
Dundas was no warm friend or admirer of his, and would not 
facilitate his rapid promotion. Yet so long as the Earl of Glen- 
cairn lived, he could rely upon his influence and the loyal though 
not effusive friendship of Graham of Fiutry. 

Near the end of January, however, Glencaim, on his return 
from a futile voyage to Lisbon in search of health, died at Fal- 
mouth in the forty-second year of his age. TJie i)oet put on 
mourning for his friend, and designed, if possible, to attend his 
funeral in Ayrshire* At a later time, gratitude and respect for 
the memory of the Earl led him to call one of liis sons James 
Glencaim. At this time he composed a 



LAMENT FOR JAMES, EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 

The wind blew hollow frae the hills, 

By fits the sun*s departing beam 
Look*d on the fading yellow woods 

That wav*d o*er Lugar's winding stream : 
Beneath a craigy steep, a Bard, 

Laden with years and meikle pain, much 

In loud lament bewail'd his lord. 

Whom death had all untimely taen. 

He leaned him to an ancient aik, oak 

Whose trunk was mouldering down with years , 

His locks were bleachM white with time, 
His hoary cheek was wet wi' tears ; 

* Lord Oleiicaini is buried in the ehaucel of tlie chun:h at Faliuouth. 
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And as he touched his trembling harp, 

And as he tun'd his doleful sang, 
The winds, lamenting thro* their caves, 

To echo bore the notes alang : 

' Ye scattered birds that faintly sing. 

The reliques of the vernal quire ! 
Ye woods that shed on a* the winds 

The honours of the agfed year ! 
A few short months, and, glad and gay. 

Again ye '11 charm the ear and e*e ; 
But nocht in all i*evolving time 

Can gladness bring again to me. 

' I am a bending aged tree. 

That long has stood the wind and rain ; 
But now has come a cruel blast, 

And my last hold of earth is gane : 
Nae leaf o' mine shall greet the spring, 

Nae simmer sun exalt my bloom ; 
But I maun lie before the storm, must 

And ithers plant them in my roouL 

* I Ve seen sae mony changefu' years. 

On earth I am a stranger grown : 
I wander in the ways of men. 

Alike unknowing and unknown : 
Unheard, un pitied, unrelievM, 

I bear alane my lade o' care. 
For silent, low, on beds of dust, 

Lie a' that would my sorrows share. 

* And last, (the sum of a* my griefs !) 

My noble master lies in clay ; 
The flow*r amaug our barons bold. 

His country's pride, his country's stay : 
In weary being now I pine. 

For a' the life of life is dead, 
And hope has left my agM ken. 

On forwai-d win*' for ever fled. 
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* Awako thy last sad voice, my harp ! 

The voice of woe and wild despuir ! 
Awake ! resound thy latest lay, 

Then sleep in silence evermair ! 
And thou, my last, best, only friend. 

That fillest an untimely tomb, 
Accept this tribute from the Bard 

Thou brought from fortune's mirkest gloom. darkest 



* In Poverty's low barren vale. 

Thick mists, obscure, involved me round ; 
Though oft I tuni'd the wistful eye, 

Nae ray of fame was to be found : 
Thou found*st me, like the morning sun 

That melts the fogs in limpid air : 
The friendless Bard and rustic song 

Became alike thy fostering care. 



• ! why has worth so short a date, 

While villains ripen grey with time ! 
Must thou, the noble, gen'rous, great, 

Fall in bold manhood's hardy prime ! 
Why did I live to see that day — 

A day to me so full of woe ? 
! had I met the mortal shaft 

Which laid my benefactor low ! 



*The bridegroom may forgot the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I 'Jl remember thee, Glencairn, 

And a' that thou hast done for me ! ' 
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LINES SENT TO SIR JOHN WHITEFOORD, BART. OF 
WHITEFOORD, WITH THE FOREGOING POEM. 

Thou, who thy honour as thy God rover'st, 

Who, save thy iinnd's reproach, nought earthly fear*st> 

To thee this votive oflTring I impart, 

The tearful tribute of a broken heart 

'J'he Friend thou valued'st, I the Patron lov*d ; 

His worth, liis lionour, all the world approved. 

We '11 mourn till we, too, go as he has gone, 

And tread the shadowy path to that dark world unknown. 

On the same subject Bums wrote the two following letteis. Mr 
Dalziel was Lord Glencaim's factor or land-agent, and had been 
instrumental in bringing the poet to the notice of his master. 

TO MR ALEXANDER DALZIEL, FACTOR, FINLAVSTON.* 

Ellisland, Marck 10, 179L 

My dear Sir— I have taken the liberty to frank this letter to yon, 
as it encloses an idle poem of mine wliich I send you ; and God knows 
yon may peihaps pay dear enougii for it if you read it through. Not 
that tiiis is my own opinion ; but an author by the time he has composed 
and corrected his works has quite pored away all his powers of critical 
discrimination. 

I can easily guess, from my own heart, what you have felt on a late 
most melancholy event. God knows what I have suffered at the loss of 
my best friend, my first, my dearest patron and benefactor; the man to 
whom I owe all that I am and have ! I am gone into mourning for him ; 
and with more sincerity of giief than I fear some will who by nature's 
ties ought to feel on the occasion. 

I will be exceedingly obliged to you, indeed, to let me know the news 
of the noble family, how the poor mother and the two sisters support their 
loss. I had a packet of poetic bagatelles ready to send to Lady Betty, 
when I saw the fatal tidings in the newspaper. I see by the same 
channel that the honored Remains of my noble patron ai-e designed to 
be brought to the family burial-place. Dare I trouble yon to let nie 
know privately before the day of interment, that I may cix)ss the 
country and steal among the crowd, to pay a tear to the last sight of 
my ever-revered benefactor? It will oblige me beyond expression. 

R.B. 

* Finlayston House, iu the parish of Kilinalcolin, Renfrewshire, wati the teat of tha 
Olencairiis. 
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TO LADY ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM. 

[Elliblamd, March 1701.] 

My Lady — I >vouU1, as usual, have availed myself of the privile^^e 
your goodness has allowed me, of sending you any thing I comi>ose in 
my poetical >vay ; but as I had i-esolved, so soon as the shock of my 
irreparable loss would allow me, to i^ay a tribute to my late benefactor, 
I determined to make that the fii*8t piece I should do myself the honor 
of sending you. Had the wing of my fancy been equal to the ardour of 
my heart, the inclosed had been much more worthy your ])erusal : as it 
is, I beg leave to lay it at your ladyship^s feet.* As all the world knows 
my obligations to the late Earl of Glencairn, I would wish to shew as 
oi>enIy that my heart glows, and shall ever glow, with the most gmteful 
sense and remembrance of his lordship's goodness. The sables I did my- 
self the honor to wear to his lordship*s memory were not the ' mockery 
of woe.* Nor shall my gratitude perish with me :— If, among my 
children, I shall have a son that has a heart, he shall hand it down to 
his child as a family honor and a family debt, that my dearest existence 
I owe to the noble house of Glencaini I 

I w&s alnmt to say, my lady, that if you think the poem may venture 
to see the light, I would, in some way or other, give it to the world. . . . 

R B. 

But Lady Betty simply referred the Poet to her sister, to whom 
a copy of the * Lament ' was accordingly forwarded. The poem 
was inscribed * To Lady Harriet Don, this Poem, not the 
fictitious creation of poetic fancy, but the breathings of real 
love from a bleeding heart, is respectfully and gratefully i)resented 
by The Author.' 

TO lady HARRIOT DON. 

Elliblakd, kear Dumfries, 2dd Oct 1701. 

My Lady— The inclosed is a tribute to the memory of a Man the 
memory of whom shall mix with my latest recollection. As all the 
world knows my obligation to the late noble Earl of Glencairn, I wish 
to make my gratitude equally conspicuous by publishing this Poem. 
But in what way shall I ]>ubli8h it? It is too small a piece to publish 
alone. The way which suggests itself to me is to send it to the Pub- 
lisher of one of the most respectable j)eriodical works — The BcCt for 
instance. Lady Betty has referred me to you. The Post is just going, 
else I would have taken the opportunity of the frank and sent your 
Ladyship sonic of my late pieces. I have the honor to lie, my Lady, 
your l^yship's gi-ateful, humble Servant, Robt. Burns. 

* The iioeiii enclosed was tbe ' Lauieiit for James, Earl of Glencaini.' 
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The following letter to Hill shows that Bums did not forget 
his more intimate friends in Edinboi*^ 



TO MS PETES HILL. 

EuBLAXD [Mmrck 17V1).* 

Mt dear Hill — I shall say nothing at all to your mad present : yon 
have kmg and often been of important service to me and I suppose yon 
mean to go on eonferring obligations antil I shall not be able to lift np 
my face before yoo. In the mean time, as Sir Roger de Coverley, 
becaase it happened to be a cold day in which be made his will, ordered 
his servants great coats for moamings, so, becaase I have been this week 
plagned with an indigestion, I have sent yon by the carrier a fine old 
ewe-milk cheese. 

Indigestion is the devil : nay, 'tis the de^il and hell. It besets a man 
in every one of his senses. I lose my appetite at the sight of snccessfnl 
Knavery, and sicken to loathing at the noise and nonsense of self- 
important Folly. AVhen the hollow-hearted wTetch takes me by the 
hand, the feeling spoils my dinner ; the proud man's wine so offencls my 
palate that it chokes me in the gullet ; and the pidciiis*d,i feathered, 
pert coxcomb is so horrible in my nostril that my stomach turns. 

If ever you have any of the^te disagreeable sensations, let me prescribe 
for your Patience a bit of my Cheese. I know that yon are no niggard 
of your good things among your friends, and some of them are in much 
need of a slice. There, in my eye, is our friend Smellie; a man 
positively of the first abilities and greatest strength of mind, as well as 
one of the best hearts and keenest wits that I ever met with ; when you 
see him— a<*, alas! he too often is, smarting at the pinch of distressful 
circumstance aggravated by the sneer of contumelious greatness, a bit 
of my cheese alone will not cure him, but if you add a tankard of brown 
stout and superadd a magnum of right OiK>rto, you will see his sorrows 
vaniHh like the morning mist before the summer sun. 

Candlish, the earliest friend, except my only brother, that I have on 
earth, and one of the worthiest fellows that ever any man called by the 
name of Friend, if a luncheon of my cheese would help to rid him of 
some of Ills 8ui>eralmndant modesty, you would do well to give it him. 

David [Kanisay], with his Couranty comes, too, across my recollection, 
and I l>cg you will help him largely from the said ewe- milk cheese, to 
enable him to digest those danm'd bedaubing paragraphs with which he 
is eteinally larding the lean chai*actcrs of certain great men in a certain 
great town. I grant you the periods are ver}' well turned ; so, a fresh ^;g 

* The MS. or this letter ix undated. Currie placed it in 1789, but the indirect allnsion In 
* my only brother ' to the deatli of William Biirn«, which took place in 1790, proves him to 
have been in error. ' Tlie Dtike of Queensberry'.s late political conduct* may be an allusion 
to ' Old Q'» ' action at the time of the Regency Bill. 

t Pulvil was a perfumed i>owder largely used at thia time. 
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is a very good thing, but when thrown at a man in a pillory, it does not 
at all improve his figure, not to mention the irreparable loss of the egg. 

My facetious little friend. Colonel Dunbar, I would wish also to be a 
partaker : not to digest his spleen, for that he laughs off, but to digest 
his last night's wine at the last field-day of the Crochallan corps. 

Among our common friends I must not forget one of the dearest of 
them, Cunningham. The brutality, insolence and selfishness of a world 
unworthy of having such a fellow as he in it, I know sticks in his 
stomach, and if you can help him to any thing that will make him a 
little easier on that score, it will be very obliging. 

As to honest John Somerville, he b such a contented, happy man, that 
I know not what can annoy him, except perhaps he may not have got 
the better of a parcel of modest anecdotes which a certain (xiet gave 
him one night at supper, the last time the said poet was in town. 

Though I have mentioned so many men of Law, I shall have nothing 
to do with them professionally — the Faculty are beyond my prescription. 
As to their clients, that is another thing ; God knows they have much to 
digest ! 

The clerg^*^ I pass by : their profundity of erudition and their liberality 
of sentiment; their total want of pride and their detestation of 
hypocrisy, are so proverbially notorious as to place them far, far above 
either my praise or censure. 

I was going to mention a man of worth whom I have the honor to call 
friend, the Laird of Craigdarroch ; but I have spoken to the landlord of 
the King's Arms inn here, to have at the next county meeting, a large 
ewe-milk cheese on the table, for the benefit of the Dumfriesshire 
Whigs, to enable them to digest the Duke of Queensberry's late political 
conduct. 

I have just this moment an opportunity of a private hand to Edin- 
burgh, as i>erhaps you would not digest double i)ostage. So, God bless 
you ! RoBT. Burns. 

In the latter part of March, Bums fell from his horso, and 
broke his right arm. Janet Little, the * Scottish milkmaid,' was 
waiting at Elll^land to see him. She has related, in simple verse, 
what has been described as * her own painful alarm when the news 
camo — the sympathy with which she regarded the tears of his 
affectionate Jean — and the double embarrassment she experienced 
in greeting in such circumstances the illustrious poet whom she 
had formerly trembled to meet at all.* * In the couree of a few 
weeks the Poet had so far recovered as to be able to write. 

Shortly after, Mrs Bums gave birth to a third son, to whom 
was given the name of William Nicol. 

* ConUmporariei Cif Bunu^ p. 82. 
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TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Ellisland, lltk AprU 1701. 

I am once more able, my honoured friend, to return you, with my own 
hand, thanks for the many instances of your friendship, and particularly 
for your kind anxiety in this last disaster that my evil genius had in 
store for me. However, life is chequered — joy and sorrow— for on 
Saturday morning last [the 9th] Mrs Bums maile me the present of a 
fine l>oy, ratiier stouter, hut not so handsome as your godson was at his 
time of life. Indeed, I look on your little namesake to be my chef 
doeuvre in that species of manufacture, as I look on *Tani o' Shanter' to 
be my standard performance in the poetical line. Tis true, both the 
one and the other discover a spice of roguish waggery that might 
perhaps be as well spared ; but then they also show, in my opinion, a 
force of genius and a finishing polish that I despair of ever excelling. 
Mi-s Burns is getting stout again, and laid as lustily about her to-day at 
breakfast as a reaper from the corn-ridge. That is the peculiar privi- 
lege and blesi^ing of our iiale, sprightly damsels that are bred among 
the hay and heather. We cannot hope for that highly-polished mind, 
that cliarmiiig delicacy of soul, which is found among the female world 
in the more elevated stations of life, and which is certainly by far the 
most bewitching charm in the famous cestus of Venus. It is indeed such 
an inestimable treasure, that where it can be had in its native heavenly 
purity, unstained by some one or other of the many shades of affectation 
and unalloyed by some one or other of the many species of caprice, I 
declare to Heaven I should think it cheaply purchased at the expense of 
every other earthly good ! But as this angelic ci-eature is, I am afraid, 
extremely rare in any station and rank of life, and totally denied to such 
an humble one as mine, we meaner mortals must put up with the next 
rank of female excellence— as fine a figure and face we can produce as 
any rank of life whatever ; rustic, native grace ; unaffected modesty and 
unsullied purity; nature's mother-wit and the rudiments of taste; a 
simplicity of soul, unsuspicious of , because unacquainted with, the crooked 
ways of a selfish, interested, disingenuous world ; and the dearest charm 
of all the rest, a yielding sweetness of disi>osition and a generous 
warmth of heart, grateful for love on our part and ardently glowing 
with a more than equal return : these, with a healthy frame, a sound, 
vigorous constitution, which your higher ranks can scarcely ever hope to 
enjoy, are the charms of lovely woman in my humble walk of life. 

This is the greatest effort my broken arm has yet made. Do let me 
hear, by fii-st post, how chcr petit Monsieur* comes on with his small pox.t 
May Almighty goodness preserve and restore him I R. B. 

P.iS^. — In a letter I had lately from Dr Moore, he bids me to remember 
him to you and to beg of you not to think that his friendship flags when 

• Mrs Henri's clnld, the RrandehiM of Mrs Dunlop. 
t Inoculation is here meant, of course. 
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liis pen lies Btill. He says, except on bnsineM he now seldom lifta a 
pen at all Bnt this is from myself : the devil take such apathy of 
Friendship!!! K. R 

Alexander Fraser Tytler,* Bon of the Mr William Tytler with 
whom Bums had corresponded, was, as we have already seen, a 
man of letters in Edinburgh. Having read *Tam o' Shanter,' 
be was so much pleased with it that be immediately wrote 
the poet : 

FROM ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, ESQ. 

Edinburgh, litk Marck 1701. 

Dear Sir— Mr Hill yesterday put into my hands a sheet of Grose's 
Antiquities containing a poem of yours, entitle<l * Tarn o' Shanter : a 
Tale.' The very high pleasure I have received from the perusal of this 
admirable piece, I feel, demands tlie warmest acknowledgments. Hill 
tells me he is to send off a packet for you this day ; I cannot resist, 
therefore, putting on paper what I must iiave told you in person had I 
met with you after the recent perusal of your tale, which is, that I feel 
I owe you a debt which, if undischarged, would reproach me with 
ingratitude. I have seldom in my life tasted of higher enjoyment from 
any work of genius than I have received from this composition ; and I 
am much mistaken if this ]»oem alone, had you never written another 
syllable, would not have 1>een suflicient to have transmitted your name 
down to posterity with high reputation. In the introductory part, 
where you paint the character of your hero and exhibit him at the ale- 
house ingle^ with his tippling cronies, you have delineated nature with a 
humour and naiveti that would do honour to Matthew Prior ; but when 
you descrilte the infernal orgies of the witches' sabbath and the hellish 
scenery in which they are exhibited, you display a power of imagina- 
tion tliat Shakespeare himself could not have exceeded. I know not 
that I have ever met with a picture of more horrible fancy than the 
following : 

' Coffins stood round, like open presses. 
That shaVd the dead in their last dresses ; 
And, by some devihsh cantraip sleight, 
Each in its canld hand held a light.' 

But when I came to the succeeding lines, my blood ran cold within 

roe: 

' A knife a father's throat had mangled — 
Whom his ain son o' life bereft— 
The grey hairt yet ttack to the hefk* 

And here, after the two following lines, 'Wi' mair of horrible and 
awefu',' &c., the descriptive part might perhaps have been better closed 
* Alexander Fraser TyUer (1747-1818X better known by his title of Lord Woodhonselee. 
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than the four lines which sncceed, which, though good in themselves, 
yet, as they derive all their merit from the satire they contain, are here 
rather misplaced among the circumstances of pare horror. * The initiation 
of the young witch is most happily described — the effect of her charms 
exhibited in the dance on Satan himself — the apostrophe, 'Ah little 
thought thy reverend grannie ! '—the transport of Tam, who forgets his 
situation and enters completely into the spirit of the scene — are all 
features of high merit in this excellent composition. The only fault it 
possesses is that the winding-up, or conclusion, of the story is not 
commensurate to the interest which is exciteil by the descriptive and 
characteristic painting of the preceiling parts. The preparation is fine, 
but the result is not adequate. But for this, perhaps, yon have a good 
apology — you stick to the popular tale. 

And now that I Iiave got out my mind and feel a little relieved of the 
weight of that debt I owed you, let me end this desultory scroll by an 
advice : You have proved your talent for a species of composition in 
which but a very few of our own poets have succee<led. Go on — write 
more tales in the same style — you will eclipse Prior and La Fontaine ; 
for, with equal wit, equal power of numbers and equal naivete of expres- 
sion, you have a bolder and more vigorous imagination. I am, dear sir, 
with much esteem, Youi-s &c., A. F. T, 



TO ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, ESQ. 

Elusland, [AprU] 1791. 

Sir — Nothing less than the unfortunate accident I have met with 
could have prevented my grateful acknowledgments for your letter. 
His own favorite poem, and that an essay in the walk of the muses 
entirely new to him, where consequently his hopes and fears were on the 
most anxious alarm for his success in the attempt — to have that poem 
so much applauded by one of the first judges was the most delicious 
vibration tliat ever trilled along the heart-strings of a poor poet. How- 
ever, Providence, to keep up the proper proportion of evil with the good, 
whicli it seems i» necessary in this sublunary state, thought proper to 
check my exultation by a very serious misfortune. A day or two after 
I received your letter, my horse came down with me and broke my right 
arm. As this is the first service my arm has done me since its disaster, 
I find myself unable to do more than just in general terms to thank yon 
for this additional instance of your patronage and friendship. As to the 
faults you detected in the piece, they are truly there : one of them, the 

• The four lines were 

'Three lawyers' tongues, tum'd inside out, 
Wi' lies seam'd like a beggar's clout ; ragged covering 

Three priests' hearts, rotten, black as muck, dung 

Lay stinking, vile, in every neuk.* 

The poet deleted them. 
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hit at the lawyer and prieHt, I Hliall cut out ; as to the falling off in the 
catastrophe, for the reason you justly adduce it cannot easily be remedied. 
Your approbation, sir, has given me such additional spirits to persevere 
in this species of poetic composition, that I am already revolving two or 
tliree stories in my fancy. If I can bring these floating ideas to bear any 
kind of embodied fonu, it will give me an additional opportunity of 
assuring you how much I have the honor to be, &c. R. B. 

While laid up with his broken arm, Bums had the pleasure of 
receiving a valuable mark of regard from his fellow-Jacobite, Lady 
Winifred Maxwell Constable, in the form of a snuff-box, contain- 
ing on the lid an inlaid miniature of Queen Mary. 

TO LADY WINIFRED M A'X WELL CONSTABLE. 

My Lady— Nothing less than the unlucky accident of having lately 
broken my right arm could have prevented me, the moment I re- 
ceived your Ladyship's elegant present by Mrs Miller, from retuniing 
you my warmest and most grateful acknowledgments. I assure your 
Ladyship I shall set it apart: the symlx)ls of Religion shall only be 
more sacred. In the moment of poetic com|)osition the l>ox shall be my 
inspiring genius. When I would breathe the comprehensive wish of 
benevolence for tlie happiness of otliern, I shall recollect your Ladyship ; 
when I would interest my fancy in the distresses incident to humanity, 
I shall remember the unfortunate Mary. I enclose your Ladyship a 
poetic compliment I lately paid to the memory of our greatly-injured, 
lovely Scottish Queen. I have the honor to be, my Lady, your Lady- 
ship's highly obliged and ever devoted, humble servant, 

BoBT. Burns. 

Blusland, hear Dumfries, 25th AprU 1791. 

Many years after, one of the poet's sons, having taken this box 
with him to India, had the misfortune to damage the portrait 
irreparably in leaping on boarti a vessel. 

It was at this time tliat Bums completed his collection* of 
manuscript poems for his friend Riddel. The title reads * Poems 
written by Mr Robert Burns, and Selected by him from his 
unprinteii Collection for Robert Riddel, of Glenriddel, Esq.* 

Prepacb. 

'As this Collection almost wholly consists of pieces local or 
unfinished, fragments the effusion of a poetical moment ; and 

* Particulara of this collection appear in Appendix No. IV. 
VOL. III. Q 
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bagatelles strnng in rhyme simply pour passer le femps^ the Author 
trusts tliat nobody into Trhose hands it may come will, without 
his permission, give, or allow to be taken, copies of any thing here 
contained ; much less to give to the world at large* what he never 
meant should see the light At the Gentleman's request^ whose 
from this time it shall be, the Collection was made ; and to him, 
and, I will add, to his amiable Lady, it is presented, as a sincere, 
though small, tribute of gratitude for the many, many happy hours 
the Author has spent under their roof. There, what Poverty, even 
though accompanied with Genius, must seldom expect to meet with 
at the tables and in the circles of Fashionable Life, his welcome has 
ever been the cortiiality of Kindness and the warmth of Friend- 
ship. As from the situation in which it is now placed, these MSS. 
may be preserved, and this Preface read, when the hand that now 
writes and the heart that now dictates it may be mouldering in 
the dust ; let these be reganlcd as the genuine sentiments of a man 
who seldom flattered any, and never thaso he loved. 

POBT. BlTRNS. 

27th Apn'l 1791.* 



TO MR ALEXR. C0UTT8, WHITBHAVBN. 

Dear Sir — I am much yonr debtor for yonr two elegant epistles. 1 
had written you long ago but I still hoped my Muse would enable me 
to answer you m kitid; but the Muses are capricious gipseys, at least I 
have ever found tbeni so. In tbe meantime I send you this verse, like 
other poor devils who are in debt, to beg a little time — * Have patience, 
and I will pay thee all.* I shall reprobate my Muse to all eternity, if 
she do not very soon inspire me to tell you in Verse how sincerely I am, 
Dear Sir, Yours, RoBT. BURNS. 

Ellimland, near Dumfries, 2S/A April 1791. 



TO MR JOHN SOMERVILLE, WRITER, EDINBURGH.t 

Elliruind, kear DuinrRics, lltk May 1791. 
Allow me, my dear Sir, to introduce a Mr Lorimer,t a particular friend 
of mine, to your acquaintance, as a j^entleman worth your knowing, both 

* How nnrnft'R wishes in this matter have been treated is now only too notorious. 

t John Soinerville, already mentioned, waa an intimate B<linburgh friend of Bnms, and 
flnbscribed for four copies of the first Edinburgh edition. 

t Here IJunisaUiides to William Lnrimer, ftither of the anbseqnently-celebratad • Chloria,' 
who was then a girl of sixteen. Of him Mrs Bums writes that he was flanner at Kemiahall 
and in good circumstancea. 
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as a man and (what is ease in point) as a man of property and conse- 
quence, who goes to town just now, to advise with and employ an Agent 
in some law- business. By way of serving liim, I put him in the best 
hands when I introduce him to Mr Sonierville. My kindest eomplimenta 
to Mrs Somerville, little Harry, and all your little folks. By the way, 
about ten months ago, I collected ♦ • • ♦ a little fellow, whom, for 
strength, size, figure and pitch of note, I will match against any hoy 
in Nithsdale, Annandale or any dale whatever. So, in a mug of porter, 
here goes the Gudewife o* Diltammies* toast—* The Gudeman an* the 
bill ! for they keep a' the toun in milk.' Yours, RoBT. Burns. 



TO MB THOMAS SLOAN, DUMFBIBS. 

I am truly sorry, my dear Sir, that my black mare has hurt one of her 
hind legR so ill that she cannot travel, else she should have been at your 
service. Many thanks for your attentions. I much wish to see you. I 
called on Captain Riddel to-day, who inquired kindly for you ; he is 
getting better. 

Excuse this brief epistle from a broken arm. Yours, K. B. 

P,S. — I have recruited my purse since I saw you, and you may have a 
guinea or two if you chuse. 

Before Bums had been long recovered from the fall by which 
his arm was broken, he seems to have met with another misfortune 
— this time an accident to one of his legs. He had at the same 
time finally decided to give up his farm, a step which he deemed 
necessary in order to escape ruin, and to which he was, of course, 
the less averse that he still expected speedy promotion in the 
Excise. 



TO MR PETER HILL. 

[Sumiker 1701] 

My dear Frtend~I was never more unfit for writing. A poor 
deWl, nailed to an elbow-chair, wilting in anguish with a bniised leg 
laid on a stool before him, is in a fine situation truly for saying bright 
things. 

I may perhaps see you about Martinmas. I have sold to my landlord 
the lease of my farm, and as I roup oif everything then, I have a mind 
to take a week's excursion to see old acquaintance. At all events, you 
may reckon on [payment of] your account about that time. So much 
for business. I do not know if I ever informed you that I am now 
rankeil on the list as a supervisor, and I have pretty good reason to 
believe that I shall soon be called out to employment. The appointment 
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is worth from one to two hundred a year, according to the place of the 
country in which one is settled. I have not been so lucky in my farm- 
ing. Mr Miller's kindness has been just such another as Creech's — but 
this for your private ear : 

His meddling vanity, a busy fiend. 

Still making work his selfish craft must mend. 

By the way I have taken a damned vengeance on Creech. He wrote roe 
a fine, fair letter telling me that he was going to print a third edition ; 
and as he had a brother's care of my fame, he wished to add every new 
thing I have written since, and I should be amply rewarded with — a copy 
or two to present to my friends ! He has sent me a copy of the last edition* 
to correct, &c., but I have as yet taken no notice of it, and I hear he 
has published without me. You know, and all my friends know, that I 
do not value money ; but I owed the gentleman a debt, which I am 
happy to have it in my power to repay. 

Farewell, and prosperity attend all your undertakings I I shall try, if 
my unlucky limb would give me a little ease, to write you a letter a 
little better worth reading. Put the enclosed to post. R. K 



TO 

[IEllislahd, 1791.] 

Dear Sir— I am exceedingly to blame in not writing you long ago ; 
but the truth is that I am the most indolent of all human beings, and 
when I matriculate in the Herald's Office, I intend that my supporters 
shall be two sloths ; my crest, a slow-worm ; and the motto, ' Deil tak 
the foremost.* So much by way of apology for not thanking you sooner 
for your kind execution of my commission. 

I would have sent you the poem ; t but somehow or other it found its 
way into the public paper, where you must have seen it. . . . 

I am, ever, dear Sir, yours sincerely, Robert Burns. 



TO MR ALEXANDER FINDLATER. 

Dear Sir— I am both much surprised and vexed at that accident to 
Lorinier's stock. The last survey I made, prior to Mr Lorimer's going to 

* Creech had advertised a new edition of BumB's Poenu in July 1790. In September 
1791, Mr Davies (of Cadell & Da vies, publishers, London) wrote to Creech : ' Mr Cadell aays 
he believes he wrote you about the new edition of Bums's Potnut; but in case he has not, 
he bids me tell you, sir, that he recommends 1000 to be printed in 2 vols, crown 8to, on a 
fine wove paper, and that it be flniahed in two or three months, in time for his sale.' The 
edition, however, was not ready till April 1793. 

t Probably the * Lament of Mary Queen of Scota.' 
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Etlinbargh, I waa very particular in my inspection, and the quantity 
was certainly in his possession, as I stated it The surveys I made 
during his absence might as well have been marked * Key absent,* as I 
never found any body but the lady, who, I know, is not mistress of 
keys, &C., to know anything of it, and one of the times it would have 
rejoiced all Hell to have seen her so drunk. I have not surveyed there 
since his return. I know the gentleman's ways are, like the grace of 
G — , past all comprehension; but I shall give the house a severe 
scrutiny to-morrow morning and send you in the naked facts. 

I know. Sir, and regret deeply that this business glances with a 
malign aspect on my character as an officer ; but as I am really innocent 
in the affair and as the gentleman is known to be an illicit dealer, and 
particularly as this is the single instance of the least shadow of careless- 
ness or impropriety in my conduct as an officer, I shall be peculiarly 
unfortunate if my character shall fall a saciifice to the dark manoeuvres 
of a smuggler.* I am, Sir^ your obliged and obedient humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 

Sunday even. [Eluslamd, June 1791.] 

I send you some rhymes I have just finished which tickle my fancy a 
little. 



TO MR ALEXANDER FINDLATER. 

Dear Sir— Mrs B., like a true good wife, looking on my taste as a 
standard, and knowing that she cannot give me anything eatable more 
agreeable than a new-laid egg, she begs your acceptance of a few. They 
are all of them couch, not thirty hours out. 

I am, dear Sir, your obliged, humble servant, RoBT. BURNS. 

Ellisland, Saturday morning* 



Along with this note were sent some verses : t 

Dear Sir, Our Lucky humbly begs 
Ye '11 prie her caller, new-laid eggs : 
Lord grant the cock may keep her legs 

Aboon the chuckies ; 



Mlstren 
fk«ih 

Above 



Nae cursed, clerical excise 

On honest Nature's laws and ties : 

* Lorimer, of whose *dark manaavros as a aniuggler ' Burns must havo been ignorant 
when he introduced him to his Mend SoraerviUe, subsequently became bankrupt. 

t The verses (which are unpublishable) are not now with the note, which is in the Kona- 
inent at Edinburgh. 
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Free as the vernal breeze that flies 

At early day, 
We 'd tasted Nature's richest joys 

But stint or stay. WiUioat 

But as this subject *s something kittle, deUcata 

Our wisest way 's to say but little, 
Yet^ while my Muse is at her mettle, 

I am, most ferventi 
Or may I die U[)on a whittle ! knUb 

Your friend and servant, 

BoBBRT Burns. 



TO JOHN MITCHELL, ESQ., COLLECTOR OF EXCISE, DUMFRIES. 

[Bllislavo, Itth Jum 170L] 

Sir — A very pressing occasion, no less than witnessing the wedding of 
an only brother,* calls ine to Ayrshire, for which I sliall take your per- 
mission as granted, except I 1>e countermanded before Sunday, the day 
I set out. I shall remember that three days are all that I can expect. 
Tlie enclosed official paper came to my hand, and I take the liberty to 
lay it before you. I have tlie honor to be your obliged, humble servant, 

BoBT. Burns. 

The following letters indicate how warmly Burns conld take 
up the cause of a friend who, in his belief, had been persecuted : 

TO THE REV. WILLIAM MOODIB, E D I N B U R O H.f 

Kevd. and Dear Sir— This will be presented you by a particular 
Friend of mine, a Mr Clarke, Schoolmaster in Moifat, who has lately 
become tlie unfortunate and undeserved subject of persecution from some 
of his Employers. The ostensible and assigned reason on their part is 
some instances of severity to the boys under his care ; but I have had 
the best opportunities of knowing the merits of the cause and I assure 
you, Sir, he is falling a sacrifice to the weakness of the Many, following 
in the cry of the villainy of the Few. The business will now come before 
tlie Patrons of the School, who are the Ministers, Magistrates, and Town 
Council of Edinburgh ; and in that view I would interest your goodness 
in his behalf. 'Tis true, Sir, and I feel the full force of the observation, 

* Gilbert Buras was married at Kilmarnock, on 21at June 1791, to Jean Breekmirldge. 
Gilbert diptl in 1821, and his wife In 1841. 

t Mr Moodie wan minister of 8t Andrews Church, Edinburgh. In 1798 he wtl ippotnted 
professor of Oriental Languages in Edinburgh Uuivemity. He died in 1812. 
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that a mau in luy powerless, humble station very much mistakes himself, 
and very much mistakes the way of the world, when he dares presume to 
offer inHuence among so highly respectable a Body as the Patronage I 
have mentioned ; bat what could I do ? A man of Abilities, a man of 
Genius, a man of Worth, and my Fiiend — before I would stand quietly 
and silent by and see him perish thus, I would down on my knees to the 
rocks and the mountains, and implore them to fall on his Persecutors and 
crush their malice and them in deserved destruction ! Believe me. Sir, 
he is a gi-eatly iujui-ed man. The humblest individual, though, Alas, he 
cannot so redress the wrong, niay yet as ably attest the fact as a Lord. 
Mr Moodie*s goodness I well know ; and that acquaintance with him I 
have the honor to lK)ast of will forgive my addressing him thus in favour 
of a Gentleman whom, if he knew as well, he would esteem as I do. 

K. B. 



LEITEK WRITTEN BY THE POET FOR JAMES CLARKE, SCHOOLMASTER, 
AND SENT BY HIM TO THE LORD PROVOST OF EDINBURGH.* 

My Lord — It may be deemed presumption in a man, obscure and 
unknown as I am and an entii*c sti-anger to your Lordship, to trouble you 
in this manner; but when I inform you that the subject on which I 
address you is of the last importance to me and is so far connected with 
you, that on your determination, in a great measure, my fate must 
dei^end, I rely on your Lordship's goodness that you will think any 
further apology unnecessary. 

I have been for nearly five years Schoolmaster in Moffat, an appoint- 
ment of which your Lordship will know, yon, with the rest of the Magis- 
tracy and Town Council, together with the Clergy of Eilinburgh, have 
the patronage. The trust with which these, my highly-respectable 
patrons had honored me I have endeavoured to discharge with the 
utmost fidelity and I hope with a great degree of success ; but of late, 
one or two powerful individuals of my employers have been pleased 
to attack my re]mtation as a Teacher, have threatened no less than to 
expel me from the School and are taking every method, some of them, 
I will say it, insidious and unfair to the last degree, to put their threats 
in execution. The fault of which I am accused is some instances of 
severity to the children under my care. Were I to tell your Lordship 
that I am innocent of the charge — that any shade of cruelty, par- 
ticularly that very black one of cruelty to tender infancy, will be 
allowed by every unbiassed person who knows anything of me to be 
tints unknown in my diBi>osition— you would certainly look on all 
this/rom me as words of course; so I shall trouble you with nothing 
on the merits of my cause, until I have a fair hearing before 

* In the Glenriddel volume at Liverpool, this letter is thus endorsed by the poet: ' The 
following letter which wu sent by Mr CUrke to the Provost of Edinburgh wti of ny 
wriUug.' 
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my Right Honourable Patrons. A fair hearing, my Lord, is what above 
all things I want, and what I greatly fear will be attempted to be 
denied me. It is to be insinuated that I have vacated my place, that 
I never was legally appointed, with I Icnow not how many pretences 
more, to hinder the business from coming properly before your Lordship 
and the other Patrons of the School — all which I deny and Mill insist on 
holding my appointment until the dignified characters who gave it me 
shall find me unworthy of it. 

In your Lordship's great acquaintance with human life, you must have 
known and seen many instances of Innocence, nay, of Merit, disguised 
and obscured and, sometimes, for ever buried by the dark machinations 
of unpnncipled Malevolence and envious Craft ; and until the contrary 
be made to api)ear, 'tis at least equally probable that my case is in that 
unfortunate and undeserved predicament. — I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) Jam£S Clarke. 

[MorrAT, June 1791.] 




LETTER WRITTEN FOR JAMES CLARKE, TO SEND TO MR WILLIAMSON, 
FACTOTUM AND FAVORITE TO THE EARL OF HOPETOUN. 

Sir— Most sincerely do I regret that concurrence of accident, prejudice 
and mistake which, most unfortunately for me, has subjected me, as 
master of Moffat Gi-ammar School, to the displeasure of the Earl of 
Hopetoun and those in whom he places confidence. Protestations of my 
innocence will, from me, l>e thought words of course. But I hope, and I 
think I have some well-grounded reasons for that hope, that the gentle- 
men in whose hands I immediately am, the Right Honourable Patrons 
of the Sciiool, will find the charge against me groundless and my claims 
just : and will not allow me to fall a saciifice to the insidious designs of 
some, and the well-meant, though misinformed, zeal of others. However, 
as disputes and litigations must be of great hurt, both to the School and 
me, I most ardently wish that it would suggest itself to Mr Williamson's 
good sense and wish for the welfare of the country, the propriety ol 
dropping all disputes and allowing me peaceable admission to my school 
and the exercise of my function. This, Sir, I am persuaded, will be 
serving all parties ; and will lay vie under particular and lasting obliga- 
tions to your goodness. I propose opening School to-morrow ; and the 
quiet possession of my school -house is what I have to request of you — a 
request which, if refused, I must be under the very disagreeable necessity 
of asking in the way pointed out by the laws of the country. Whatever 
you. Sir, may think of other parts of my conduct, you will at least grant 
the propriety of a man's straining every nerve in a contest, where not 
only liuin but Infamy must attend his defeat. — I am, &c., 

(Signed) James Clarke. 
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TO ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ., INTRODUCING JAMES CLARKE. 

lUk June 1791. 

Let nie interest you, my dear Cunniiighani, in behalf of tlie gentleman 
who given you this. He is a Mr Clarke, of Moffat, piincipal school- 
master there, and is at present suffering severely under the persecution 
of one or two ])owerful individuals of his employers. He is accused of 
harshness to some perverse dunces that were placed under his care. 
God help the teacher, if a man of sensibility and genius, and such is my 
friend Clarke, when a booby father presents him with his booby son and 
insbts on lighting up the rays of science in a fellow's head whose skull is 
impervious and inaccessible by any other way than a positive fracture 
with a cudgel : a fellow whom, in fact, it savours of impiety to attempt 
making a scholar of, as he lias been marked a blockhead in the book of 
late, at the almighty fiat of his Creator. 

The patrons of Moffat school are the ministers, magistrates and town- 
council of Edinburgh, and as the business comes now before them, let nie 
beg my dearest friend to do every thing in his power to serve the interests 
of a man of genius, a man of worth and a man whom I particularly respect 
and esteem. You know some good fellows among the magistrates and 
council, though, God knows, 'tis generally a very unfit soil for good 
fellows to flourish in, but particularly you have much to say with a 
reverend gentleman to whom you have the honor of being very nearly 
related and whom this country and age have had the honor to produce. 
I need not name the historian of Charles V.* I tell him, through the 
medium of his nephew's influence, that Mr Clarke is a gentleman who 
will not disgrace even his ])atronage. I know the merits of the cause 
thoroughly, and say it that my friend is falling a sacrifice to prejudiced 
ignorance and envious, causeless malice. 

God help the children of dependence ! Hated and persecuted by their 
enemies, and too often, alas ! almost unexceptionally, received by their 
friends with disrespect and reproach, under the thin disguise of cold 
civility and humiliating advice. to be a sturdy savage, stalking in 
the pride of his independence amid the solitary wilds of his deserts, 
rather than in civilize<l life, helplessly to tremble for a subsistence, 
precarious as the caprice of a fellow-creature ! Every man has his 
virtues and no man is without his failings ; and curse on that privileged 
plain-dealing of friendship which, in the hour of my calamity, cannot 
reach forth the helping hand without at the same time pointing out 
those failings and apportioning them their share in procuring my 
present distress. My friends, for such the world calls yon and such 
ye think yourselves to be, pass by my virtues, if you please, but do, 
also, spare my follies : the first will witness in my breast for them- 

* Mr Cunningham wm a nephew of Principal Robertson. 
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seh^es and the last will give pain enough to the ingenaoos mind vrithoat 
yoo. And since deviating more or less from the paths of pn^niety and 
rectitude munt be incident to human nature, do tlion. Fortune, put it in 
my power, always from myself and of myself, to hear the conaeqaenoes 
of those errors ! I do not want to be independent that I may sin, but I 
want to be independent in my sinning. 

To return in this rambling letter to the subject I set oat with, let me 
recommend my friend Mr Clarke to your acquaintance and good offices : 
his worth entitles him to the one and Ida gratitude will merit the other. 
I U>ng much to hear from you. Adieu I IL B. 



I 



Burus appears, from the portion of this letter which refers to 
himself, to have been subjected, either in public or private, to a 
searching hypercriticism, probably of a kind beneath his notice. 
The following fragment was [)erhaps designed as pai-t of a private 
rei»ly to a critic : 



LITERARY SCOLDING. 

HINTS. 

Thou Eunuch of language ; thou Englishman, who never was south the 
Tweed ; thou servile eciio of fasliiouable barbarisms ; thou quack, vending 
the nostrums of empiiical elocution ; thou maniage- maker between vowels 
and consonants, on the Gretna-green of caprice ; thou cobbler, botching 
the flimny socks of bombast oratory ; thou blacksmith, hammering tlie 
rivets of alisurdity ; thou butcher, embruing thy hands in the bowels of 
orthography ; tliou arch-heretic in pronunciation ; thou pitch-pipe of 
atfected emphasis ; thou carpenter, mortbing the awkward joints of 
jarring sentenc&s ; thou squeaking dissonance of cadence ; thou pimp of 
gender ; thou Lyon Herald to silly etymology ; thou antipode of grammar; 
thou executioner of construction ; thou brood of the s})eech-distracting 
builders of the Tower of Bal)el ; thou lingual confusion worse confounded ; 
thou scape gal lows from the land of syntax ; thou scavenger of mood and 
tense ; thou nmrderous accoucheur of infant learning ; thou ignis /atutu, 
misleading the steps of benighted ignorance ; thou pickle-herring in the 
pui)petshow of nonsense ; thou faithful recorder of barbarous idiom ; thou 
persecutor of syllabication ; thou baleful meteor, foretelling and facilitat- 
ing the rapid approach of Nox and Erebus.* 

The same spirit marks the third epistle to his patron, Graham : 

* Thin fiin^i^ulftr composition made its appenrance In the GtntUmarCi Moffoxln* tor August 
1883, without date or signature. The orif^nal manuscript was In posaesaion of Andrew 
Ueiideraon, aurgeon, Berwick-upou*Tweed, a aon of ' The UoM-bud.' 
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THIUD EPISTLE TO KOBERT GRAHAM, ESQ., 

OF FINTRY. 

&a October 170L 

Late cripprd of au arm, aud now a leg; 
About to beg a pass for leave to beg ; 
Dull, listless, teas*d, dejected aiid deprest 
(Nature is adverse to a cripple's rest) ; 
Will generous Graham list to his Poet's wail 
(It soothes poor Misery, hearkeuiiig to her tale) 
And hear him curse the light he first surveyed 
Aiid doubly curse the luckless rhyming trade. 

Thou, Nature ! partial Nature ! I arraign ; 
Of thy caprice maternal I complain : 
The lion and the bull thy care have found, 
One shakes the forests, and one spurns the ground ; 
Thou giv'st the ass his hide, tlie snail his shell ; 
Th' envenoni'd wasp, victorious, guards his cell ; 
Thy minions kings defend, control, devour, 
In all th' omnipotence of rule and power. 
Foxes and statesmen subtile wiles ensure ; 
The cit and polecat stink, and are secure ; 
Toads with their poison, doctors with their drug, 
The priest and hedgehog in their robes, are snug ; 
Ev'n silly woman has her warlike arts. 
Her tongue and eyes — ^her dreaded spear and darts. 

But Oh I thou bitter step-motlier and hard. 
To thy poor, fenceless, naked child — the Bard 1 
A thing unteachable in world's skill. 
And half an idiot too, more helpless still : 
No heels to bear him from the op'ning dun ; 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun ; 
No horns, but those by luckless Hymen wonii 
And those, alas 1 not Amalthea's horn ; 
No nerves olfact'ry, Mammon's trusty cur, 
Clad in rich Dulness' comfortable fur; 



I 
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In naked feeling and in aching pride, 
He bears th' unbroken blast from ev'ry side : 
Yampyre booksellers drain him to the heart, 
And scorpion Critics cureless venom dart : 

Critics — appalled, I venture on the name ; 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame ; 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monix)es : * 
He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose. 

His heart by causeless wanton malice wrung, 
By blockheads* daring into madness stung ; 
His well-won bays, than life itself more dear, 
By miscreants torn, who ne'er one sprig must wear ; 
Foil'd, bleeding, tortured in th' unequal strife, 
The hapless Poet flounders on thro* life : 
Till, fled each hope that once his bosom fir'd. 
And fled each Muse that glorious once inspired, 
Low sunk in squalid, unprotected age, 
Dead, even resentment for his injured page, 
He heeds or feels no more the ruthless Critic's rage ! 

So, by some hedge, the gen'rous steed deceased. 
For half-starv'd snarling curs a dainty feast, 
By toil and famine wore to skin and bone. 
Lies, senseless of each tugging bitch's son. 

O Dulness ! portion of the truly blest ! 
Calm shelter'd haven of eternal rest ! 
Thy sons ne'er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of Fortune's polar frost, or torrid beams. 
If mantling high she fills the golden cup. 
With sober selfish ease they sip it up : 
Conscious the bounteous meed they well deserve. 
They only wonder * some folks ' do not starve. 
The grave sage hern thus easy picks his frog. 
And thinks the Mallard a sad, worthless dog. 

* Alluding to the eminent anatomist, Proressor Alexander Monro, of Edinburgh Uiiiver> 
sity. The reference in the third line fh)m the top is, of course, to Creech. 
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When disappointment snaps the clue of hope. 
And thro' disastrous night they darkling grope, 
With deaf endurance sluggishly they bear, 
And just conclude * that fools are fortune's care.' 
So, heavy, passive to the tempest's shocks, 
Strong on the sign-post stands the stupid ox. 

Not so the idle Muses' mad-cap train ; 
Not such the workings of their moon-struck brain : 
In equanimity they never dwell ; 
By turns in soaring heav'n or vaulted hell. 

I dread thee, Fate, relentless and severe, 
With all a poet's, husband's, father's fear ! 
Already one strong hold of hope is lost : 
Glencaim, the truly noble, lies in dust 
(Fled, like the sun eclips'd as noon appears. 
And left us darkling in a world of tears). 
O ! hear my ardent, grateful, selfish pray'r ! 
Fintry, my other stay, long bless and spare ! 
Thro' a long life his hopes and wishes crown, 
And bright in cloudless skies his sun go down ! 
May bliss domestic smooth his private path ; 
Give energy to life ; and soothe his latest breath, 
With many a filial tear circling the bed of death ! 



TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ., OP FINTRY. 

[Bllnlamd, OeL 5, 1791.] 

I ought to have written you long ago ; but a mere letter of thanks 
must be to yon an insipid bu^inefis. I wish to send yon something that 
will give you at least as nuich amusement as ' The Abenleen New Prog- 
nostication ' or ' Six Excellent New Songs. * Along with two other pieces, 
I enclose you a sheetful of groans, wmng from me in my elbow-chair, 
with one unlucky leg on a stool before me. I will make no apology for 
addressing it to yon : I have no longer a choice of patrons : the truly 
noble Glencaim is no more ! I intend soon to do myself the honour of 
writing Mrs Graham, and sending her some other lesser pieces of late 
date. My muse will sooner l)e in mischief than be idle ; so I keep her 
at work. 

I thought to have mentioned some Excise ideas that your late goodness 
has put into my head, but it is so like the soming impudence of a sturdy 
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beggar, that I cannot do it. It was sometliing in the way of an officiating 
job. With the most anient wish that you may be rewarded by Him who 
can do it, for your generous patronage to a man who, though feeling 
sensible of it, is quite unable to repay it, I have the honour, &c., 

R. R 

Here may be introduced a clever and powerful (though unequal) 
poem which was found in the poet's hand >m ting at his decease, 
but as to the authorship of which some doubt has been expressed by 
Gilbert Bums and others. Portions of it have been ascribed to 
Fergusson, to Hamilton of Gilbertfield, even to Ramsay himself ; 
and it is rather singular that Hamilton should have commenced 
his first Epistle to Kamsay thus : 

O fam'd and celebrated Allan ! 

Renowned Ramsay ! canty callan ! 

There *s nowther Highlandman nor Lawlan neither 

In poetrie, 
But may as soon ding down Tantallan knock 

As match wi' thee. 

The resemblance between this and the sixth verse of the ' Poem 
on Pastoral Poetry ' is obvious. The probability is, that though 
Bums may have obtained a hint or a line from one or other of his 
predecessors, the poem in its general ideas and its 'skinklin 
patches ' is all his. 



^ 



POEM ON PASTORAL POETRY. 

Hail, Poesie 1 thou Nymph reserv'd ! 

In chase o' thee what crowds hae swerv'd 

Frae common sense, or sunk enerv'd 

'Mang heaps o' clavers ; wwwenw 

And och ! o'er aft thy joes hae starv'd, sweethearts 

'Mid a' thy favors ! 

Say, lassie : why thy train nmang, 

While loud the trump's heroic clnng, 

And sock or buskin skelp alang more briskly nloiig 

To death or marriage, 
Scarce ane has tried the shepherd-sang 

But wi' miscarriage 1 
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Tn TTomer's craft Jock Milton thrives ; 

iEachylus' pon Will Shakespeare drives ; 

Wee Pope, the knurlin, 'till him rives "^!l5,Sh^ 

Horatian fame ; 
In thy sweet sang, Barhaulil,* snrvives 

Even Sappho's flame. 

Bnt thee, Theocritus, wha matches t 

They 're no horcUs ballats, Mnro's catches ; t 

Squire Pope hut busks his skinklin patches X '"^Bhininl^ 

0' heathen tatters : 
I pass by bunders, nameless wretches. 

That ape their betters. 



Rhowy 



hundredfi 



In this brnw age o* wit and lear, 
Will nane the Shepherd's whistle mnir 
Blaw sweetly in its native air 

And mral grace ; 
And wi' the far-fam'd Grecian share 

A rival place t 

Yes ! there is ane : a Scottish callan ! 
There 'a ane : come forrit, honest Allan 1 
Thou nee<l na jouk hehint the hnllan, 

A chiel sao clever ; 
The teeth o' time may gnaw Tantallan,§ 

Bnt thou *s for ever. 



iMrnlng 
more 



lad 

forwanl 

crouch behind the 
partiUoii 

fellow 



Thou paints anld Nature to the nines, 

In thy sweet Caledonian lines ; 

Nae gowden stream thro' myrtles twines, winds 

Where Philomel, 
While nightly breezes sweep the vines. 

Her griefs will tell ! 

* Tliiii ctirfouidy infl»1lclton»— iinlem It be gently mrcMUc— allnBlon to Mrs Darbanld 
074S-1825X who did not pnblinh her poems till 1778, cmdd hardly have been made by 
FergiiRNon, who diwl in 1774, after a period of insanity ; and could not of course have been 
made by Hamilton, aa he died in 1754 ; or by Ramsay, aa he filed in 175S. 

t Virgil's EdogHtB are not the ballails or songs of real shepherds. 

t Cf. jmrpHTti panni, ' purple patches.* 

I A massive castle near North Berwick. 
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t 

In gowany glens thy bnrnie strays ^^^brokSi 

Where bonnie lasses bleach their claes, doOMs 

Or trots by hazelly shaws and braes dopes 

Wi' hawthorns gray, 
Where blackbirds join the shepherd's lays 

At close o' day. 

Thy rural loves are nature's sel ; Mif 

Nae bombast spates o' nonsense swell ; 
Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell 

O' witchin love, 
That charm that can the strongest quell, 

The sternest move. 



TO MR PETER HILL. 

(DUMFRIBS, Wk July 1791.1* 

My DEAR Friend— I take Glenridclers kind offer of a corner for a 
poBtecript to yon, thongh I have got nothing particular to tell yon. It is 
with the greatest pleasure I learn from all hands, and particulariy from 
your warm friend and patron, the Laird here, that you are going on, 
spreading and thriving like the Palm tree that shades the fragrant vale 
in the Holy Land of the Prophet. May the richest juices from beneath, 
and the dews of heaven from above, foster your root and refresh your 
branches, until you be as conspicuous among your feIlo\vs as the stately 
Goliah towering over the little pigmy Philistines around him 1 Amen ! so 
be it ! ! ! R. R 

It would seem that Mrs M*Lehose had now so far forgiven 
Bums as to have resumed correspondence with him. She wrote 
two letters before he replied. 

TO MRS M<LEH0SE.t 

[JtilylTOl.] 

I have received both your last letters. Madam, and ought, and would, 
have answered the fii-st long ago. But on what subject shall I write you ? 
How can you expect a Correspondent should write you when you declare 

* The date on the MS. \n Rupplied in a difTerent hand. A pont-mark indicates ' Ja. 14.* 
t Collated with the MS. (fhiginpnt, a part having been cut oflT bolh top and bottom) now 

in the Watflon Collection, National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. The parts within bnckets 

an wanting. 
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that yoa mean to preserve his letters with a view, sooner or later, to 
expose them on the pillory of derision and the rack of criticism ? This 
18 g&gging me completely as to speaking the sentiments of my hosom ; 
else, Madam, I could perhaps too truly 

Join grief with grief and echo sighs to thine ! 

I have perused your most beautiful, but most pathetic. Poem— do not ask 
me how often or with what emotions. You know that ' I dare to sin, but 
not to /ie.' Your Vei-ses wring the confession from my inmost soul that 
— I will say it — expose it if you please— that — I have more than once in 
my life been the victim of a damning conjuncture of circumstances ; and 
that to me [you must be ever 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes. 

I have just, since I had yours, composed the following stanzas. Let 
me know your opinion of them :] 

Sweet Sensibility how charming, 

Thou, my Friend, canst truly tell ; 
But how Distress, with horrors arming I 

Thou, Alas ! hast known too well ! 

Fairest Flower, behold the lily, 

Blooming in the sunny ray : 
Let the blast sweep o'er the valley, 

See it prostrate on the clay. 

Hear the Woodlark charm the forest, 

Telling o'er his little joys : 
But, Alas ! a prey the surest 

To each pirate of the skies. 

Dearly bought the hidden treasure 

Finer Feelings can bestow : 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 

Thrill the deepest notes of woe. [R. B.] 

The reply to this letter paved the way for a reconciliation : 

FROM MRS M'LEHOSE. 

BDKrBUROH, 2nd August [1791]. 

You surely mistake me, Sir— 'Expose your letters to criticism T 
Nothing could be further from my intention : read my letters and you 
VOL. III. R 
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will find nothing to jnstify 8iich an idea. Bat I snppoee they are bamed, 
so you can't have recourse to them. In an impassioned hour I once 
talked of pnblisiiing them, but a little cool reflection showed me its im- 
propriety : the idea has been long abandoned and I wish you to write 
me with that confidence yon would do to a person of whom you enter- 
tained a good opinion an<l who is sincerely interested in your welfare. 
To the ' every day children of the world * I well know one cannot speak 
the sentiments of the bosom. 

I am pleased >\'ith your reception of the Poem and no less so with 
your beautiful stanzas in consequence. The last I think particnlarly 
elegant — 

Dearly bought the hidden treasure, ke. 

It has procured me a short visit from the Muse, who has 1)een a 
stranger since the * Golden Dream * of *88. The verses are inaccurate, 
but if worth while, pray correct them for me. Here they are : — 

Yes, Sensibility is charming 

The' it may wound the tender mind, 

Nature's stores, the bosom warming, 
Yield us pleasures most refined. 

See yonder pair of warbling linnets, 
How their music charms the grove ; 

What else with rapture fills their minutes 
But Sensibility and Love ? 

Ev'n should the sportsmen (cruel rovers !) 

Rob them of their tuneful breath, 
How blest the little life-long lovers. 

Undivided in their death ! 

A long-loved maid, nipt in the blossom^ 

May lie in yonder kirkyard green ; 
Yet MemVy soothes her lover's bosom, ^, 

Kecalling many a raptured scene. 

Or, musing by the rolling ocean. 

See him sit, with visage wan. 
As wave succeeding wave in motion, 

Mourns the chequer'd life of Man. 
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Sensibility ! sweet treasure, 

Still I '11 sing in praise of thee : 
All that mortals know of pleasure 

Flows from Sensibility.* 

Let me know what yon tliink of this poor imitation of your style. Tis 
metre, but not poetry. 

Pray have you seen Greenfield's Poems ? or Miss Carmichaers ? t The 
last are very poor, I think. 

I have been reading Seattle's Minstrel for the first time. What a 
delicious treat ! 

Interrupted — adieu ! A. M. 

A veiy fantastic sketch of Burns at this time is presented by 
Dr Currie : *In the summer of 1791, two English gentlemen, who 
had before met with him in Edinburgh, paid a visit to him at 
EUisland. On calling at the house, they were informed that he 
had walked out on the banks of the river ; and, dismounting from 
their horses, they proceeded in search of him. On a rock that 
projected into the stream they saw a man employed in angling, of 
a singular iippearance. He had a cap made of a fox's skin on his 
head, a loose great-coat fixed round him by a belt from which 
depended an enormous Highland broad-sword. It was Burns. He 
received them with great cordiality and asked them to share his 
humble dinner — an invitation which they accepted. On the table 
they found boiled beef, with vegetables and barley-broth, after the 
manner of Scotland ; of which they partook heartily. After dinner 
the bard told them ingenuously that ho had no wine to ofier them 
— nothing better than Highland whisky, a bottle of which Mrs 
Bums set on the boarrl. He produced at the same time his 
punch-bowl, made of Inverary marble, and, mixing the spirit with 
water and sugar, filled their glasses^ and invited them to drink.}; 

* Mr Scott Donglai, who first printed thin letter (in hin fiah volume), added note : 'We 
Mire, for want of apace, been compelled to abridge Clarinda's little Hentimental poem, but 
the omftte<l stanzaa are in quality conKiderably inferior to those here presented/ 

t Poems, by the late Rev. Andrew Gmenfleld, M.A., Rector of Moira, in Ireland. (Bdin< 
burgh : William Creech, nm.}^— Poems, by Him Oarmichael. (Edinburgh : Printed for 
the Author and sold by Peter Hill, 1700.)— See note, Vol. II., p. 01. 

X The bowl here referred to was formed of lapU-otlarU, the stone of which Inverary 
Castle is built. It was fkshioned by old Armour of Mauchiine, aud presented by him as a 
iiiarriage^ft to his son-in-law. It found its way into the hands of Alexander Cunningham, 
of Edinburgh, and Anally into those of Mr Hastie, long M.P. for Paisley, who is said to 
have reftised three hun<ired guineas for it. Mr Hastie bcqueathe<I it along with a nmiiber 
of other relics to the British Museum. The truth of the story related by Carrie was denied 
by Mrs Bums, who stoutly maintained that her husband was not an angler. 
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The travellers were in haste, and, besides, the flavour of the 
whisky to their southron palates was scarcely tolerable ; but the 
generous poet offered them his best, and his ardent hospitality 
they found it impossible to resist Bums was in his happiest 
mood and the charms of his conversation were altogether fascinat- 
ing. He ranged over a great variety of topics, illuminating what- 
ever he touched. He related the tales of his infancy and of his 
youth ; he recited some of the gayest and some of the tenderest of 
his poems : in the wildest of his sti-ains of mirth he threw in some 
touches of melancholy, and spread around him the electric emotions 
of his powerful mind. The Highland whisky improved in its 
flavour; the marble bowl was again and again emptied and 
replenished ; the guests of our poet forgot the flight of time 
and the dictates of prudence : at the hour of midnight they lost 
their way in returning to Dumfries and could scarcely distinguish 
it when assisted by the morning's dawn.* ♦ 

TO MR THOMAS SL0AN,t 
CARE OF WM. KENNEDY, ESQ., MANCHESTER. 

My dear Sloan — Susi)en»e is worae than cliBap|)ointment ; for that 
reason I hurry to tell you that I just now learn that Mr Ballantine does 
not choose to interfere more in the business. t I am tmly sorry for it, 
but cannot help it. 

You blame me for not writing yon sooner ; but yon \\\\\ please to 
recollect that you omitteil one little necessary piece of information — 
your oclilress. 

However, you know equally well my harried life, indolent temper and 
strength of attachment. It nmst be a longer period than the longest life 
* in the worhrs Iiale and undegenerate days ' that will make me forget so 
dear a friend as Mr Sloan. I am prodigal enough at times, bnt I will not 
part witii such a treasure as that. 

I can easily enter into the emharras of your present situation. You 
know my favourite quotation from Young — 

on reason build resolve — 



That colunm of true majesty in man ! 

• ' Given from the information of one of the party.'— Currie. 

t Sloan is understood to have been a native of Wanlockhead. His acquaintance Bnnui 
Is believed to have made when travelling between Ell island and Ayrshire during tlie flnt 
year of his occupancy of his farm. 

t What ' the business ' was that is here referred to has not been discovered. It was 
probably some financial difficulty. Mr Ballantine is doubtless Bums's old Ayr fHend, John 
Ballantine. 
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and that other favourite one from Thomson's * Alfred * — 

What proves the hero truly great. 
Is never, never to despair. 

Or, shall I quote yon an anthor of yonr acquaintance ? 

For whether doing, suffering or forbearing, 

Yon may do miracles by — ^PERSEVERING. 

I have nothing new to tell you. The few friends we have are going on 
in the old way. I sold my crop on this day se'eniiight, and sold it 
very well. A guinea an acre, on an average, above value. But such a 
scene of drunkenness was hardly ever seen in this country. After the 
roup was over, about thirty people engaged in a battle, every man for 
his own hand, and fought it out for three hours. Nor was the scene 
much better in the house. No fighting, indeed, but folks lying drunk on 
the floor and decanting, until both my dogs got so drunk by attending 
them, that they could not stand. You will easily guess how I enjoyed 
the scene ; as I was no farther over than you used to see me. 

Mrs B. and family have been in Ayrshire these many weeks. 

Farewell ! and God bless you, my dear friend I 

RoBT. Burns. 

Eluslakd, 1st Sept, 1791. 



It must not be supposed that Bums had given any special 
encouragement to hard drinking at the sale of his crop. It was 
the custom on such occasions to supply a quantity of whisky or 
some other liquor, from which the i)ersons attending the sale 
were expected to help themselves at discretion. 

The Earl of Buchan, whose connection with the Glencaim 
family gave him a claim on Burns's consideration which he could 
never have derived from his own character, was at this time 
contemplating one of the fantastic fetes which he had a mania for 
devising — the ostensible object being the coronation of a bust of 
James Thomson, the poet, on Ednam Hill, while the true end 
was the glorification of the Earl of Buchan. He wrote to Bums, 
requesting his presence on the occasion and suggesting that he 
should ' go across the country and meet the Tweed at the nearest 
point to his farm; and wandering along the pastoral banks of 
Thomson's pure parent stream, catch inspiration on the devious 
walk, till he finds Lord Buchan sitting on the mins of Dry- 
burgh. There,' he adds, * the commendator [for so he considered 
himself, as being the successor of the ancient abbots] will give 
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him [Bums] a hearty welcome, and try to light his lamp at 
tlio pure flame of native genius, upon the altar of Caledonian 
virtue.' Bums returned a courteous answer — two and a half 
months later : 

TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 

My Lord — Language sinks under the ardour of my feelings when I 
would thank your Lordship for the honour, the very great honour, you 
have done me, in inviting me to the coronation of the bust of Thomson. 
In my first enthusiasm, on reading the card you did me the honour to 
write to me, I overlooked every obstacle and determined to go ; but I 
fear it will not be in my power. A week or two['s absence], in the 
very middle of my harvest, is what I much doubt I dare not venture on. 
I once already made a pilgrimage up the whole course of the Tweed, 
and fondly would I take the same delightful journey down the windings 
of that charming stream. 

Your Lordship hints at an ode for the occasion : but who would write 
after Collins? I read over his verses to the memory of Thomson, and 
despaired. I attempted three or four stanzas in the way of address to 
the shade of the bard on crowning his bust. I trouble your Lordship 
with the incloseil copy of them, which I am afraid will be but too con- 
vincing a proof how unequal I am to the task you would obligingly 
assign me. However, it affords me an opportunity of approaching 
your Lordship and declaring how sincerely I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, Your Lordship's highly-obliged And most devoted humble 
servant, 

Robert Burks. 

Ellisland, near Dumfries, 29th Augttst 1791. 
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ADDRESS TO THE SHADE OF THOMSON, 

on crowning his bust at EDNAM, ROXBURGHSHIRE, WITH BAYS. 

While virgin Spring by Eden's flood 

Unfolds her tender mantle green, 
Or pranks the sod in frolic mood, 

Or tunes Eolian strains between ; 

WTiile Summer, with a matron grace, 

Retreats to Dryburgh's cooling shade, 
Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 

The progress of the spikey blade ; 
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While Autumn, benefactor kind, 

By Twee<l erects his agM head, 
And sees, with self-approving mind, 

Each creature on his bounty fed ; 

While maniac Winter rages o'er 

The hills whence classic Yarrow flows, 

Housing the turbid torrent's roar. 
Or sweeping, wild, a waste of snows : 

So long, sweet Poet of the Tear ! 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well has won ; 
While Scotia, with exulting tear, 

Proclaims that Thomson was her son.* 

The account of the proceedings at the coronation on 22nd 
September may bo given in Buchan's words : * He (Lord Buchan) 
circulated letters to the gentlemen who had attended the former 
anniversary [in 1790] and to many other persons of distinction 
and learning in Scotland : to Messrs Hayley, Mason, Beattie 
and Bums. But very few gentlemen paid any attention to the 
notification ; a cast from the bust of the poet in Westminster 
Abbey, which had been generously transmitted by Mr Coutts, 
banker at London, to be crowned with a wreath of bays, was 
broken in a midnight frolic during the race week on the 16th of 
September ; and the Earl of Buchan contented himself with im- 

* Burns, in looking into Collins for his verses to the memory of Thomson, liad probably 
glsnceU at the same poet's ' Ode to Evening/ the three concluding venes of which are 
manifetttly imitated in this Address : 

Wlitle Spring shall pour his showers, as oft lie wont, 
And baUie thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve ; 

Wliile Summer loves to sport 

Beueatli thy lingering light : 

While sallow Autumn Alls thy cup with leaves. 
Or Winter, yelling tli rough the troublous air, 

AfTriglitM thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes : 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favourite name 1 
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posing a wreath of laurel, dressed by Mr Robert Cnd^ architect, 
the poet's sister's son, on a copy of Hie Seammg, printed 17^, in 
4to, being the first complete edition, presented by the poet to his 
father, addressing the shade of the poet, in the beautiful apostrophe 
composed for a blank leaf of The Seasons, by the Rev. ^£r William 
Thomson, of Queen's College, Oxford.' * 

Bums had become acquainted, probably at Friars' Carse, with 
Deborah Davies, a beautiful petite young Englishwoman, a 
relative of the Riddels, and connected by the marriage of a 
sister t with the family of Kenmure in Kirkcudbrightshire. 
The poet at once numbered himself among her adorers. 



TO MISS DAVIEa 

[Augutt 1791.] 

Madam— I understand my very worthy neighbour, Mr Riddel> litt» 
informed you that I have made you the subject of some verses. There 
is something [so provoking] in the idea of being the harden of a ballad, 
that I do not think Job or Moses, thongli snch patterns of patience and 
meekness, coald have resisteil tiie curiosity to know what that ballad 
was ; so my worthy friend lias done me a mischief, what I daresay he 
never intendetl, and reduce<l me to the unfortunate alternative of leaving 
your curiosity ungratified or else disgusting you with foolish verses, the 
unfiiiiHhed pro<luction of a random moment and never meant to have 
met your ear. I have heard or read somewhere of a gentleman who 
had some genius, much eccentricity and very considerable dexterity with 
his pencil. In the accidental groui>s of life, into which one is thrown, 
wherever thb gentleman met with a character in a more than ordinary 
degree congenial to lib heart, he used to steal a sketch of the face, merely, 
he said, as a nota bene, to point out the agreeable recollection to his 
memory. What tiiis gentleman's pencil was to him, my Muse is to me ; 
and the verses I do myself the honour to send you are a tnemento exactly 
of the same kind that he indulged in. 

It may be more owing to the fastidiousness of my caprice than the 
delicacy of my taste, but I am so often tired, disgusted and hurt with 
the insipidity, affectation and pride of mankind, that when I meet mth 
a peraon * after my own heart ' I imsitively feel what an orthodox Pro- 
testant would call a species of idolatry, which acts on my fancy like 
inspiration ; and I can no more desist rhyming on the impulse than the 
iEolian harp can refuse its tones to the streaming air. A dbtich or two 

* From Buclian's Essay on the Genius, Character and Writings of Jamtt Thomaon^ the poet 
(London, 1702). 

t The flon of thin siHter was ninth Viscount Kenmure, who died September 1, 1847, at the 
age of nfty-six, and with whom the title became extinct. 
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would be the consequence, though the object which hit my fancy were 
grey-bearded age ; but where my theme is youth and beauty, a young 
lady whose personal charms, wit and sentiment are equally striking and 
unaffected — by Heavens ! though I had lived threescore years a married 
man, and threescore years before I was a niarrie<l man, my imagina- 
tion would hallow the very idea : and I am truly sorry that the enclosed 
stanzas have done such poor justice to such a subject. R. B. 



LOVELY DAVIES. 
Tune— A/»M Muir. 

how shall I, unskilfu', try 

The Poet's occupation ? 
The tunefu* powers, in happy hours, 

lliat whispers inspiration. 
Even they maun dare an effort mair 

Than aught they ever gave us. 
Or they rehearse, in equal verse, Bre 

The charms o' lovely Davies. 

Each eye, it cheers when she appears, 

Like Phebus in the morning. 
When past the show'r, and every flower 

The garden is adorning : 
As the wretch looks o'er Siberia's shore, 

When winter-bound the wave is ; 
Sae droops our heart when we maun part 

Frae charming, lovely Davies. 

Her smile 's a gift frae 'boon the lift, tkj 

That maks us mair than princes ; 
A scepter'd hand, a king's command, 

Is in her darting glances : 
The man in arms 'gainst female charms, 

Even he her willing slave is ; 
He hugs his chain, and owns the reign 

Of conquering, lovely Davies. 

My Muse to dream of such a theme, 
Her feeble powers surrender ; 
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The eagle's gaze alone surveys 

The sun's meridian splendor : 
I wad in vain essay the strain, 

The deed too daring brave is ; 
I '11 drop the lyre, and mute, admire 

The charms o' lovely Davies. 

*One day, while Bums was at Moffat' — thus writes Allan 
Cunningham — * the charming, lovely Davies rode past, accom- 
panied by a lady tall and portly : on a friend asking the Poet 
why God made one lady so large and Miss Davies so little, he 
replied in the words of the epigram : ' 

EPIGRAM ON MISS DAVIES. 

Ask why God made the gem so small, 

And wliy so huge the granite? — 
Because God meant mankind should set 

Tiiat higiier value on it. 

* No one,' adds Cunningham, *has apologized so handsomely for 
" scrim pit stature." ' 

Burns afterwards celebrated Miss Davies still more effectively 
in a much finer and more tender song, which has had the good 
fortune to be associated with one of the most beautiful of Scottish 
airs : 

THE BONIE WEE THING. 
TvifE— Bonnie Wee Thing, 

Wishfully I look and languish 

In that bonio face o' thine ; 
And my heart it stounds wi' anguish throbs 

Lest my wee thing be na mine. 

Chorus — Bonio wee thing, cannie wee thing, dainty 

Lovely wee thing, was thou mine ; 
I wad wear thee in my bosom. 

Lest my jewel I should tine. Iom 
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Wit and Grace and Love and Beauty, 

In ae constellation shine ; one 

To adore thee is my duty, 
Goddess o' this soul o' mine ! 

TO MISS DAVIE S, 
ENCLOSING *THE BONIE WEE THING.' 

[Aufutt 1791.] 

It is impossible, Madam, that the generous warmth and angelic )>urity 
of your youthful mind can have any idea of that moral disease under 
which I unhappily must rank as the chief of sinners : I mean a torpitude 
of the moral powers, that may be called a lethargy of conscience. In 
vain remorse rears her horrent crest and rouses all Iier snakes : beneath 
the deadly-fixed eye and leaden hand of Indolence, their wildest ire is 
charmed into the torpor of the bat, slumbering out the rigours of winter 
in the chink of a ruined wall. Nothing less, madam, could have made 
me so long neglect your obliging commands. Indeed, I ]iad one a]K>logy 
— the bagatelle was not worth presenting. Besides, so strongly am I 
interested in Miss Davies's fate and welfare in the serious business of 
life, amid its chances and changes, that to make her the subject of a 
silly ballad is downright mockery of these ardent feelings : 'tis like an 
impertinent jest to a dying friend. 

Gracious Heaven ! why this disparity between our wishes and our 
powers ? Why is the most generous wish to make others blest, impotent and 
ineffectual as the idle breeze that cixisses the pathless desert ? In my 
walks of life I have met with a few people to whom how gladly would I 
have said — * Go I be happy ! I know that your hearts have been 
wounded by the scorn of the proud, whom accident has placed above you 
— or, worse still, in whose hands are, perhaps, placed many of the com- 
forts of your life. But there ! ascend that rock. Independence, and look 
justly down on their littleness of soul. Make the worthless tremble 
under your indignation and the foolish sink before your contem))t ; and 
largely impart that happiness to others, which, I am certain, will give 
yourselves so much pleasure to bestow !' 

Why, dear madam, must I wake from this delightful reverie and find 
it all a dream ? Why, amid my generous enthusiasm, must I find my- 
self |>oor and powerless, incapable of wiping one tear from the eye of 
pity or of adding one comfort to the friend I love?— Out upon the 
world ! say I, that its affairs are administerefl so ill ! They talk of 
reform — good Heaven ! what a reform would I make among the sons, 
and even the slaughters, of men ! Down, immediately, should go fools 
from the high places where misbegotten chance has perked them up, and 
through life should they skulk, ever haunted by their native insignifi- 
cance, as the body marches accom[)anied by its shadow. As for a much 
more formidable class, the knaves^ I am at a loss what to do with them : 
Had I a world, there should not be a knave in it. . . . But the hand 
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that could give, I would liberally fill ; aud I wonld pour delight on the 
heart that could kindly forgive and generoiuly love. 

Still, the inequalities of life are, among men, comparatively tolerable— 
hut there is a delicacy, a tenderness, accompanying every view in which 
we can place lovely Woman, that are grated and shocked at the rude, 
capricious distinctions of fortune. Woman is the blood-royal of life: 
let there be slight degrees of precedency among them — bat let them be 
ALL sacred. Whether this last sentiment be right or wrong, I am not 
accountable : it is an original component feature of my mind. . . . 

R. B. 

Allan Cunningham has related the patlietic subsequent history 
of Miss Da vies, on the authority of her nephew. A Captain Delany 
' made himself acceptable to her by sympathising in her pursuits 
and writing verses on her, calling her his Stella, an ominous name 
which might have brought the memory of Swift's unhappy mistress 
to her mind. An oifer of marriage was made and accepted, but 
I )elany'8 circumstances were urged as an obstacle ; delays ensued ; 
a coldness on the lover's part followed ; his regiment was called 
abroad, he wont with it ; she hoard from him once and no more ; 
and was left to mourn the change of affection — to droop and die. 
He perished in battle or by a foreign climate, soon after the death 
of the young lady, of whose love he was so unworthy. 

'The following verses on this unfortunate attachment form 
part of a poem found among her papers at her death : she 
takes ])clany'8 i)ortmit from her bosom, presses it to her lips, 
and says — 

" Next to thyself, *tis all on earth 
Thy Stella dear doth hold ; 
The glass in clouded with my bi'eath, 

And as my bosom cold : 
That bosom which so oft has glowed 

With love antl friendship's name, 
Whei-e you the seed of love first sowed 
That kindled into flame. 

** You there neglected let it bum. 

It seize<l the vital i>art, 
And left my bosom as an urn 

To hoM a broken heart : 
I once had thought I should have been 

A tender, happy wife. 
And passetl my future days serene 

With thee, my James, through life. 
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At this time Bums made a collection of his verses* for his 
friend Mrs Stewart of Stair, and sent them with the following 
note: 

Many verses, on which an author would by no means rest his reputa- 
tion in print, may yet amuse an idle moment in manuscript ; and many 
Poems, from the locality of the subject, may be uninterenting or un- 
intelligible to those who are stmngers to that locality. Most of, if not 
all, the following Poems are in one or other of those predicaments, and 
the author begs whoever into whose hands they may fall, that they will 
do him the justice not to publish what he himself thought proper to 
suppress. r. b. 



TO JOHN BALLANTINE, ESQ., A Y R.t 

[Elusland, Septimher 1791.] 

Sir— Inclosed you aWU receive a draught on the Paisley-bank for the 
thirty-two pounds I disconnte<l in a bill at your Bank. I did not like 
to send money so far, else I would have sent you the cash, but I suppose 
(for I am miserably ignorant in the business) that the Draught will do 
quite as well. Indeed, I would have sent a servant all the way with the 
money, but the Banker in Dumfries who manages for the Paisley people 
assured me that you banking-folks hold Draughts on one another as 
equal to cash. 

I am conscious that I must make so despicable a figure as a Man of 
Business, that I am determined to appear before you in another character, 
and one in which I shall stand more erect in your presence : I beg leave 
to present you my last, and not my worst. Ballad. I have explained the 
occasion in an appendix to the Piece. You will reailily guess that the 
' Bard' mentioned in the Poem was a certain Poet whom a few years ago 
you handed up to the * Court of the Gentiles ' in the temple of Fame, 
where God grant that he may make his footing good ! 

Lord Buclian lately sent me an invitation to make one at the Corona- 
tion of a bust of Thomson which is placed, or aliout to be placed, on 
Ednam-hill, the place where the Poet was born. I excused myself to 
his Lonlship as they have fixed the middle of harvest for the business, but 
I sent him the following stanzas, as an Address to the shade of the Bard 
on crowning his Bust with the Poetic Wreath. I daresay you know the 
scenery alluded to in the neigh Iiouring country, else I fear the verses 
will lose any little merit they may have. 

[Here the Poet copie<l the ' Address to the Shade of Thomson. '] 

* Now known as the Afton M8S. See Appendix No. IV. 

t Here flrst publiAhed— fjroin the MS. in tlie National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 
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I have not done any thing in the Excise matter yoa were so good as 
interent yourself in, but I will in a few days. 

Expressions of gratitude are now so prostituted by the Unmeaning and 
the Insincere that a man, tit aimest, does not know how to meddle with 
them, without contamination ; but when I forget what I owe Mr Ballan- 
tine's goodness, may every Good Man forget me and every Scoundrel 
tuck me under the arm and call me Brother ! ! ! I have the honor to be. 
Sir, your obliged humble sen-ant, ROBT. BURN& 



TO COLONEL FULLARTON, OF FULLARTON.* 

Sir — I have just this minute got the frank, and next niinnte most 
send it to post, ehe I purposed to have sent you two or three other 
bagatelles that might have amused a vacant hour about as well as Six 
Excellent New Songs or The Aberdeen PrognosticcUions for the year to 
come.-y I shall probably trouble you soon with another packet, about 
the gloomy month of November, when the people of England hang and 
drown themselves — anything generally is better than one's own thoughts. 

Fond as I may be of my own productions, it is not for their sake that 
I am so anxious to send yon them. I am ambitious, covetously ambitious, 
of }>eing known to a gentleman w^hom I am proud to call my country- 
man \X a gentlemjin who was a Foreign Ambassador as soon as he was 
a man and a leader of armies as soon as he was a soldier ; and with an 
iclat unknown to the usual minions of a Court — men who, with all the 
adventitious advantages of Princely connections and Princely fortunes, 
must yet, like the caterpillar, lalK)ur a whole lifetime before they reach 
the wishe<l-for height, there to roost a stupid chrysalis and doze out the 
remaining glimmering existence of old age. 

If the gentleman that accompanied you when you did me the honour of 
calling on me, is with you, I beg to be respectfully remembered to him. 
1 have the honour to be. Sir, Your highly-obliged and most devoted 
humble Servant, ROBT. BURNS. 

Ellihlakd, Odn^r 8, 1791. 




The next letter shows that Bums was now moving to secure his 
promotion, though still simply as an officer. 

• Colonel FulUrton, It will b« rocoUeotetl, Is honoiirably mentioned in Tlu Vitio^ The 
letter flnit ftpp«are<i in the Paislty Magazine., 1828. 

t Six Kxrtllent New Songt wm a chap-book of a few leaver, soM at a ha]f^)enny. The 
AhtrtUen PntgnottloatUms, &c., wns an almanac published at Aberdeen, at the price of a 
penny. 

t Meaning a native of the same county. 
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TO MR CORBET, SUPERVISOR-GENERAL OF EXCISE. 

[October 1791.] 

Sir — I have in my time tAken np tlie pen on Mveral ticklish subjects, 
bnt none that ever cost me half so much as the language of supplication. 
To lay open one's wants and woes to the mercy of another's benevolence 
is a business so prostitnted by the worthlera and unfeeling, that a man of 
Principle and Delicacy shrinks from it as from Contamination. 

Mr F[ind later]* tells me that you wish to know from myself what are my 
views in desiring to change my Excise Division. With the wish, natural 
to man, of bettering his present situation, I have turned my thoughts 
towards the practicability of getting into a Port Division. As I know 
that the General Supervisors are omnipotent in these matters, my honored 
friend, Mrs Dunlop of Dnnlop, offered me to interest you in my behalf. 
She told me that she was well acquainted with Mrs Corbet's goodness 
and that, on the score of former intimacy, she thought she could promise 
some influence with her ; and added, with her usual sagacity and know- 
ledge of human nature, tiiat the sureftt road to the good offices of a man 
was through the mediation of the woman he loved. On this footing. Sir, 
I venture my application, else not even the known generosity of your 
character would have emboldened me to address you thus. I have the 
honor, &c, [R. R] 

Amongst the gentry of Dumfriesshire whoso acquaintance Bums 
made was Charles Sharpe of Hoddam,t an excellent violinist, and 
a composer of both music and verse. His son, the celebrated 
'Scottish Walpole/ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, printed an air 
to the song of * The Ewe-milking 's Bonnie/ which the Laird of 
Hoddam was believed to have produced upon the old-fashioned 
shepherd's pipe, called in Scotland * Stock and Horn/ when 
only eight years of age. Bums, having heard an air of Sharpens 
composition, conceived the whimsical idea of addressing him under 
a fictitious signature, in the character of a vagrant fiddler. What 
the ' three stanzas ' spoken of in the letter were is not known. 

* Alexander FindUter, elder son of the Rev. Thomas Findlater, minister of Linton, in the 
county of PeeSlm, was bom in 1758 ; admitted to the Excise in 1774 ; placed on the * List 
of persons recommended for Examiner and Supervisor ' on 10th October 1786 ; appointed 
Examiner, Ist June 1790 ; settlefl as supervisor in Dumfries, 14th April 1791 ; appointed 
Ck>lIector in Glasgow ; died 4th Dficeinber 1839. 

t Charles Sharpe (Charles Kirkpatrick) was a grandson of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, 
second Baronet, of Closeburn. In 1769, a kinsman, Matthew Sharpe, bequeathe*! him the 
estate of Hoddam, Dumfriesshire ; he thereupon assumed the name Shariie. He was bom 
1750 ; married (1770) Bleanora, youngest daughter of John Renton of Lamerton ; died 1818. 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe was his third son. 
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TO CHARLES SHARP E, ESQ., OF HODDAM, 

INCLOSING A BALLAD. 

It U true, Sir, yoa are a gentleman of rank and fortune and I am 
a poor devil ; you are a feather in the cap of society and I am a vefy 
hobnail in his shoes ; yet I have the honor to belong to the same family 
with you, and on tiiat score I now address you. You will perliapa 
sunpect that I am going to claim affinity with the ancient and honorable 
houHe of Kirkpatrick.* No, no, Sir : I cannot indeed be properly said to 
belong to any house, or even any province or kingdom, as my mother, 
who for many years was spouse to a marching regiment, gave me into 
this bad world, alK)ard the packet-l)oat somewhere between Donaghadee 
and Portpatrick. By our common family, I mean. Sir, the family of the 
Muses. I am a fiddler and a poet ; and you, I am told, play an exquisite 
violin and have a standanl taste in the Belles Lettres. The other day a 
brother-catgut gave me a charming Scots air of your composition. If I 
was please<l with the tune, I was in raptures with the title you have 
given it ; and taking up the idea, I have spun it into the three stanzas 
incloseil. Will you allow me, Sir, to present you them, as the dearest 
offering that a niisl>egotteu son of poverty and rhyme has to give? I 
have a longing to take you by tiie hand and unburden my heart by 
saying : * Sir, I honor you as a man who supports the dignity of human 
nature amid an age wiien frivolity and avarice have, between them, 
debased us 1)e1ow the brutes that perish ! ' But, alas, Sir ! to nie you 
are unapproaciiable. It is true the Muses baptized nie in Castalian 
streams ; but the tiioughtless gii>sies forgot to give me a Name. As the 
sex have served many a good fellow, the Nine have given nie a great 
deal of pleasure ; but, l>ewitching jades ! they have beggared me. Would 
they but spare me a little of their cast-linen ! Were it only to put it in 
my power to say that I have a shirt on my liack ! But the idle wenchee, 
like Solomon's lilies, Hhey toil not, neither do they spin;* so I must 
e'en continue to tie my remnant of a cravat, like the hangman's rope, 
round my naked throat, and coax my galligaskins to keep together their 
many -colon red fragments. As to the affairs of shoes, I have given that 
up. My pilgi'images in my ballad-trade, from town to town, and on 
your stony-hearted turnpikes, too, are what not even the hide of Job's 
Behemoth could l>ear. The coat on my back is no more : I shall not 
speak evil of the dead. It would l>e equally unhandsome and ungrateful 
to find fault with my ohl Hurtout, which so kindly supplies and conceals 
the want of that coat. My hat indeetl is a great favorite ; and though 
I got it literally for an old song, I would not exchange it for the best 
beaver in Britain. I was, duiing several years, a kind of fac-totum 
servant to a conntiy clergyman, where I pickt up a good many scrape 
of learning, particularly in some branches of the mathematics. When- 
ever I feel inclined to i-est myself on my way, I take my seat under a 
hedge, laying my poetic wallet on the one side and my fiddle-case on the 

* See note, previous page. 
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other, and placing my hat between my legs, I can by means of its brim, or 
rather brims, go through the whole doctrine of the Conic Sections. 

However, Sir, don't let me mislead you, as if I woald interest yonr 
pity. Fortune has so much forsaken me, that she has taught me to live 
without her ; and amid all my rags and poverty, I am as independent, 
and much more happy, than a monarch of the world. Acconling to the 
hackneyed metaphor, I value the several actors in the great drama of 
life, simply as they act their parts. I can look on a worthless fellow of a 
duke with unqualified contempt ; and can i-egard an honest scavenger 
with sincere respect. As you, Sir, go through yonr rdle with such 
distinguished merit, permit me to make one in the chorus of universal 
applause, and assure you that with the highest respect, I have the honor 
to be, &c, Johnny Faa. 

This curious letter led to a temporary intimacy between Sharpe 
and Bums, of which almost all evidenco has vanished. The only 
other memorial extant of the friendship is a masonic apron de- 
scribed as of ' chamois leather, very fine, with figures of gold, some 
of them relieved with green, others with a dark-red colour,' while 
^ on the under side of the semicircular part which is turned down 
at the top is written in a bold, fair hand : 

<* Charles Sharpe, of Hotham, to Rabbie Burns. 

DuMFRiia, Dec 12, 1791." '• 

Most probably Bums had met Sharpe at the symposia of the 
Freemasons in Dumfries. 

The local library scheme which Bums had helped to set on 
foot, soon after coming to Ellisland, had now mn its three years' 
course with success. Mr Kirkpatrick, the minister of Dunscore, 
had sent an account of his parish to Sir John Sinclair, for publi- 
cation in the large statistical work which he had commenced : 
from this he omitted all reference to the Friars' Carse Library, 
probably, as Allan Cunningham suggests, from a dislike to the 
kind of literature patronised by its members. Captain Riddel 
had either seen Mr Kirkpatrick's 'account,* or heard of the 
omission, and resolved to make up, as far as possible, for this 
deficiency, and prevailed on Burns to write a history of the 
library, which he forwarded to Sir John. We learn that Bums 
had been the life and soul of this little scheme and that his services 
to it were properly appreciated. It will be observed that his large 

* Letter of John Ramsay (author of Woodnota of a FKandrrer), in Ayr Adveriiter^ 
January 9, 1861. 

VOL. IIL 8 
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and liberal mind had in a remarkable degree anticipated in 1788 
tliat movement for popular instruction which did not properly 
begin till some thirty years afterwards. He saw that to give tlie 
working classes a turn for reading and reflection is at once 'giving 
them a source of innocent and laudable amusement, and raising 
them to a more dignified degree in the scale of rationality.' Nor 
is it too much to say that in his conception of the peasant who can 
read and enjoy books as ' a much superior being to his neighbour 
who perhaps stalks l^eside his team, very little removed, except in 
shape, from the brutes he drives,' we have the first suggestion of 
the four noble lines into which, in ' Here 's a health to them that 's 
awaV he condensed the whole teaching of Milton's Areqpagitiea : 

Here *s freedom to liim that wad read 1 

Here 's freedom to liim that >vad write, 
There 'h nane ever feared tliat tlie trntli shoald be heard 

But tliey wham tlie tnitli wad indite. 

Both letters appeared in the third volume of the Statistical Account 
of Scotland, 



TO SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, OF U L B S T E R, BART.* 

Sir John — I inclose you a letter, wrote by Mr Bums, as an addition 
to the account of Dunsoore parish. It contains an account of a small 
lihrary which he was so good (at my desire) as to set on foot in the 
barony of Monkland, or Friare' Carse, in this parish. As its utility has 
been felt, particularly among the younger class of people, I think that if 
a similar jilan were established in the different parishes in Scotland, it 
would tend greatly to the speedy improvement of the tenantry, trades- 
peoj)le and work-people. Mr Burns was so good as take the whole 
charge of this small concern. Ho was treasurer, librarian and censor to 
this little society, who will long have a grateful sense of his public spirit 
and exertions for their improvement and information. I have the honour 
to be, Sir John, Youre most sincerely, RoB. KiDDBL. 



I 



TO SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 

Sir— The following circumstance has, I believe, Ijeen omitted in the 
Statistical Account, transmitted to you, of the parish of Dunscore, in 
Nithsdale. I beg leave to send it yon, l>ecause it is new and may be 

• 8Ir John Sinclair, Iwrn at Thnrw) Castle in 17M ; M.P. for Calthnwa In 1780, for Lo«t- 
wlthlel In 1784, an.l for Potersfleld 1790-1811 ; iMiblishivi A History of th€ Bewint of tk% 
British Kmpirt (1784) ; founded Doanl of AKrirulture for Scotland In 17W ; published 
(17P1-1790) the Statist ictl Account of Scotland in 21 volumes ; died at Edinburgh in ISSft. 
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Qsefal. How far it is deserving of a place in your patriotic publication, 
you are the best judge. 

To store the minds of the lower classes with useful knowledge is 
certainly of very great importance, both to them as individuals and to 
society at larga Giving them a turn for reading and reflection is giving 
them a source of innocent and laudable amusement; and, besides, raises 
them to a more digniHed degree in the scale of rationality. Impressed 
witli this idea, a gentleman in this parish, Robert Riddel, Esq., of Glen- 
riddel, set on foot a species of circulating library, on a plan so simple 
as to he ])racticable in any corner of the country' ; and so useful as to 
deserve the notice of every country gentleman who thinks the improve- 
ment of that part of his own species whom chance has thrown into the 
humble walks of the peasant and the artisan a matter worthy of his 
attention. 

Mr Riddel got a number of his own tenants and farming neighbours 
to form themselves into a society, for the purpose of having a library 
among themselves. They entered into a legal engagement to abide by 
it for three years ; with a saving clause or two, in case of removal to 
a distance or of death. Each member, at his entry, paid five shillings ; 
and at eaoli of their meetings, which were held every fourth Saturday, 
sixpence more. With their entry-money and the cre<Ut which they took 
on the faith of their future funds, they laid in a tolerable stock of books at 
the commencement. What authors they were to purchase was always 
to be decided by the majority. At every meeting, all the books, under 
certain fines and forfeitures, by way of penalty, were to be produced ; 
and the meml>ers had their choice of the volumes in rotation. He whose 
name stood, for that night, first on the list had his choice of what volume 
he pleased in the whole collection ; the second had his choice after the 
first ; the third after the second ; and so on to the last At next meet- 
ing, he who had been first on the list at the preceding meeting was last 
at this ; he who had been second was first ; and so on, through the whole 
three years. At the expiration of the engagement, the books were sold 
by auction, but only among the jnembers themselves ; and each man had 
his share of the common stock, in money or in books, as he chose to he 
a purchaser or not. 

At the breaking up of this little society, which was formed under Mr 
Riddel's patronage, what with benefactions of books from him and 
what with their own purchases, they had collected together upwards of 
one hundred and fifty volumes. It >vill easily be guessed that a good 
deal of trash would be bought. Among the books, however, of this little 
library were— Blair's Sermons^ Robertson's History of Scotland, Hume's 
History of the Steicarts, The Spectator, Idler, Adventurer, Mirror, Lounger, 
Observer, Man of Feeiing, Man of the World, Chrysal,* Don Quixote, 

* Chryml; or the Adventures of a GuhieOt ^V a» Adepts has been described as 'the best 
scandalous chronicle of the day '—claiming to reveal state secrets and expose the profligacy 
of public personages. It was the principal work of the novelist Charles Johnstone (1719 (!>- 
1800X and was published In 4 volumes in 170O-<Mi (often reprinted^ 
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Joseph Andrews^ &c. A peaAant who can read and enjoy snch books is 
certainly a much superior 1)eing to his neighbour who, perhaps, stalks 
beside his team, very little removed, except in shape, from the brutes he 
drives. 

Wishing yonr patriotic exertions their so much merited success — I am, 
Sir, your humble servant, A Peasant 

[«.e., Robert Burns]. 



A FRAGMENT : 
ON GLENRIDDEL'S FOX BREAKING HIS CHAIN.* 

Thou, Liberty, thou art my theme : 
Not such as idle Poets dream 
Who trick theo up a Heathen goddess 
That a fantastic cap and rod has : 
Such stale conceits are poor and silly ; 
I paint thee out, a Highland filly, 
A sturdy, stubborn, handsome dapple, 
As sleek 's a mouse, as round 's an apple, 
That when thou pleasest can do wonders ; 
But when thy luckless rider blunders. 
Or if thy fancy should demur there, 
W^ilt break thy neck ere thou go further. 

These things premised, I sing a fox 
Was caught among his native rocks 
And to a dirty kennel chained — 
How ho his liberty regained, 

Glenriddel, a "Whig without a stain, 
A Whig in principle and grain, 
Could'st thou enslave a free-born creature, 
A native denizen of nature? 
How could 'st thou, with a heart so good 
(A better ne'er was sluiced with blood), 

* The only MS. of this known to exist is the Glenriddel MS. at LfTerpooL 
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Nail a poor devil to a tree, 

That ne'er did harm to thine or thee 1 

The staunchest Whig Glenriddel was, 
Quite frantic in his county's cause ; 
And oft was Keynard's prison passing, 
And with his brother- Whigs canvassing 
The Rights of Men, the Powers of Women, 
With all the dignity of Fi-cemen. 

Sir Keynard daily heard debates 
Of Princes', kings' and Nations' fates ; 
Witli many rueful, bloody stories 
Of tyi'ants, Jacobites and Tories : 
From liberty how angels fell 
That now are galley-slaves in hell ; 
How Kinirod first the trade began 
Of binding Slavery's chains on man ; 
How fell Semiramis, G — d d — mn her!* 
Did first, with sacrilegious hammer, 
(All ills till then were trivial matters !) 
For Man dethroned forge lien-peck fetters ; 
How Xerxes, that abandoned Tory, 
Thought cutting tliroats was reaping glory. 
Until the stubborn Whigs of S[>arta 
Taught him great Natui-e's Magna Charta ; 
How mighty Kome her fiat hurl'd 
Resistless o'er a bowing world. 
And kinder than they did desire, 
Polished mankind with sword and fire ; 
With much, too tedious to relate. 
Of Ancient and of Modem date. 
But ending, still, how Billy Pitt, 
(Unlucky boy !) with wicked wit. 
Has gagg'd old Britain, drained her coffer. 
As butchers bind and bleed a heifer. 

* Semiramiis queen of NinuR, and with him a fkbled founder of the Assyrian empire, was 
said to have obtained leave from her husband to rule for five days ; and having obtained 
supreme power, cast the unlucky Ninus Into prison, or, according to another story, put 
him to death. At anyrate, her subsequent (kme threw that of Ninus into the shade. 
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Thus wily Reynard, by degrees^ 
In kenuel listening at his ease, 
Suck'd in a mighty stock of knowledge, 
As much as some folks at a college : 
Knew Britain's rights and constitution, 
Her aggrandisement, diminution, 
How fortune wrought us good from evil ; 
Let no man, then, despise the devil. 
As who should say, * I ne'er can need him,' 
Since we to scoundrels owe our freedom. 



i 



TO JOHN MAXWELL, ESQ.. OF TERRAUGHTY, 

ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 

Health to the Maxwells' vet'ran Chief ! 
Health, ay unsour'd by care or grief : 
Lispir'd, I turn'd Fate's sibyl leaf, 

This natal morn, 
I see thy life is stuff o' prief, proof 

Scarce quite half-worn : 

This day thou metes threescore eleven. 
And I can tell that bounteous Heaven 
(The second sight, ye ken, is given know 

To ilka Poet) every 

On thee a tack o' seven times seven term, leMe 

Will yet bestow it. 

If envious buckles view wi' sorrow geiUnu 

Thy lengthen'd days on this blest morrow. 
May Desolation's lang-teeth'd harrow, 

Nine miles an hour. 
Rake them, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 

Li brunstiine stoure. brimatone diui 
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But for thy friends, and they ate tuony, 

Baith honest men and lasses bonie, 

May couthie Fortune, kind and canuie, couifortobie— frugal 

In social glee, 
Wi' mornings blythe and e'enings funny 

Bless them and thee 1 

Fareweel, auld birkio ! Lord be near ye, good fellow 

And then the Deil, he daurna steer ye : dare not toadi 
Your friends ay love, your faes ay fear ye, 

For nie, shame fa' me, befku 

If neist my lieart I dinna wear ye next 

While Burns they ca' me. 



John Maxwell of Terraughty and Munches who is addressed 
in this poem was a leading public man in the county of Dumfries. 
He was descended from the ultra-loyal Lord Herries, who on 
bended knees entreated Queen Mary to prosecute Bothwell as 
the murderer of her husband, and who subsequently fought for 
iier at Langside. A relative in the sixth degree of one who was 
'Warden of the West Marches' in 1545, he lived to the close of 
the wars of the French Revolution, dying on the 25th January 
1814, at the age of ninety-four. Mr Maxwell was an active man, 
both in the management of his own estate and in public business, 
and is admitted to have contributed greatly to the prosperity of 
his native district. He wrote a very curious paper in 1811, giving 
a view of the advance of the country in agricultural economy 
during his lifetime. 

We have seen that so early as January 1790, after little more 
than a year and a half's experience of his farm, the poet had 
become alarmed at its unprofitableness. His statement to Lady 
Ellizabeth Cunningham in the spring of 1791 is that, but for the 
support he had from his Excise income, he must have sunk under 
the bud Ijargain of his farm. At all events, Burns now only 
waited for a somewhat better appointment in the Excise to say 
good-bye to bis unprofitable acres. He had been led to expect 
a supervisorship ; but that was to remain a hoj^e deferred. 
The arrangement actually made was that Burns should perform 
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duty in Dumfries as an ordinary exciseman, and enjoy a salary 
of £70 per annum. This was an advance of £20 upon his 
Ellisland income, and as he did not now require to keep a horse, 
the increase was actually more than £20. The income was indeed 
a small one, but he was led to expect an advance in the service 
which, though increasing his work, would put him comparatively 
at ease in his circumstances. 

As a iirst step, he had to get Mr Miller to take Ellisland off his 
hands. By this time the two men had become estranged. Burns, 
it has been asserted * found that Mr Miller's relation to him was 
that of the patron, who expected deference, and passively, if 
not actively, resented Burns's independence.' Yet there is no 
evidence of Mr Miller having ever acted otherwise than generously 
and leniently towanls Burns, or of Burns having ever shown 
ingratitude or open disrespect towards Mr Miller. When the 
poet wished to part with the farm, the landlord liappened to be 
more than willing to cancel the lease. A neighbouring pro- 
prietor, John Morin of Laggan, offered to purchase for £1900 
what Burns could not profitably rent at £70. Mr Miller was 
ready enough to part on such terms with a piece of his 
property which was inconveniently cut off from the rest by 
the river.* Accordingly, on the 19th November, Morin became 
proprietor of 'the forty-shilling or three-merk land of old 

* *Loiig after Burns had gone to his final resting-place in St Michael's charchyard, hia 
brother-in-law, Adam Annour, of Mauchline, toUl a curiouB story abont the fitte of the 
window panes at Ellisland on which some of the poet's verses had been engraved. Adam 
was a mason, and was freqtiently engaged at Dalswinton when Mr Miller hail building 
operations ou hand. On such occasions he found <iuarten with his sister at Blliidand. He 
happened to be there at the time of the removal to Dumfries, and assisted at \MeJlUtin§. 
Tlie new proprietor of Ellisland, Mr John Morin of Laggan, in Dunsoore, had diaagreed 
with Bums about the value of the manure left ou the farm and the state of the fences and 
offices. He insisted that the outgoing tenant should put everything in proper order befort 
quitting the place. Bums felt that he was being hardly treated after all he had done to 
reclaim what was practically a piece of waste grotnid. On the very day of the removal 
aeveral things occurred to still further eml>itter the feelings and rouse the flery temper of 
the poet So that evening Adam Armour was sent fh>ni Dumfries back to Ellisland with 
instructions to smash every pane of glass on wliich any writing of Bums's remained. This 
commission, according to his own statement, he faithfully carried out, and no doubt 
Mr Morin considered it but a sorry revenge. He would rather have a broken window or 
two any day than broken-down fences on the property which hod cost him so dear. The 
Laird of I^aggan was a man who understood how to make a bargain. He bought Kllialand 
fh>m Mr Miller of Dalswinton in 1791 for £1900, and sold it to Mr Taylor in 1805 for £4410. 
Be was tlius enabled to purchase Allanton, a still more important estate in the aune 
Mighbourhoo<l, possessed to-day by a gentleman of his fitmily.'— From EUiiUmd^ by the 
feiv. Richard Simpson. 
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extent of Ellisland/* and Burns became a party to the trans- 
action by signing a renunciation of liis lease. He immediately 
after sold off Lis stock and implements, and taking a small house 
in Dumfries, moved thither with his family and his furniture — 
leaving nothing at Ellisland/ says Allan Cunningham, 'but a 
putting-stone with which he had loved to exercise his strength, 
a memory of his musings which can never die, and £300 of his 
money, sunk beyond redemption in a speculation from which 
all had augured happiness.' 

* ' We did not come empty-handed to Diinih'ies. Tlie Ellisland ule wu a very good one, 
and was well attended. A cow in her flrat calf brought eighteen guinea^*, and the purchaser 
never rued his bargain. Two other cows brought good prices. They had been presented 
by Mrs Duulop of Dunlop.'— Afrs Burnit Memoranda. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




DUMFRIES: NOVEMBER 1791 — JULY 1793. 

UM FRIES is a compact and prosperous little county 
town, situated on the Nitli at the point where it 
becomes navigable. The environs are beautiful ; there 
is one specially attractive spot, the peninsula, beneath 
the junction of Nith and its tributary the Cluden, on which 
stand the ruins of Lincluden Abbey. Dumfries was, at the end 
of last century, like most small towns of its type, cursed rather 
than blessed by the partial or entire idleness of large classes of 
its inhabitants — men living in retirement on competencies, well- 
to-do professional men, and tradesmen whose shop-duties did not 
occupy nuich of their time. In accordance with the fashion of the 
time, the tavern * was the favourite meeting-place. Yet the town 
was by no means an unpleasant place to live in. The Rev. Dr 
Burnside, in his MS. History of Dumfries, says of his parishioners, 
at the time when Burns became one of them : * In their private 
manners they are social and polite ; and the town, together with 
the neighbourliood a few miles around it, furnishes a society 
amongst whom a person witli a moderate income may spend his 
days with as much enjoyment, perhaps, as in any part of the 
khigdom whatever.* 

Burns^s removal to Dumfries coincided with a marked develop- 
ment in his political opinions. In the earlier years of the French 
Revolution, it does not appear that he took nmch interest in the 
subject ; nor can there be observed any trace of advanced liberalism 

* In 17P3 there were in Dumfyiefl two largo inns, a cofTee-house, and several taverns ; no 
fewer than 75 pentonM took out licenses for the sale of spirituous liqnors, and aboni SO 
more, on an average, were fined annually for selling liquor without UceiuM. 
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in his writings or actiou up to the latter part of 1791. In thia 
respect he did not dilTer from the great bulk of British society^ 
for until the publication of Burke's pamphlet the proceedings 
of the 'patriotic' party in France had attracted comparatively 
little attention. There were as yet no democratic publications, 
no ultra-reforming societies. The active sympathisers with the 
Revolution were a small party of ardent equalitarians chiefly 
belonging to tlie Nonconformist bodies in England and the Dis- 
senting communions in Scotland. It was only now that the 
violent words and deeds of the revolutionary party in the 
Legislative Assembly of France began to be viewed with serious 
uneasiness by the British Oovernment Cautious politicians com- 
menced to fear that the new re(/inie was not tending to quiet or 
sober courses. On the other hand, the more ardent minds were 
loath to see danger ahead. It is at this crisis that we find the mind 
of Bums beginning to kindle to French politics. It was natural 
enough for him, with those democratic sympathies which underlay 
his Jacobitism, to adopt the doctrines which were now causing 
alarm to the British and all other reigning families. He 
would not, indeed, have readily sanctioned any violent changes 
in the constitution of his country, but his heart was with the 
' patriots ' in France and against their sovereign and the states 
who would have replaced him in full authority. 

It is more than possible that Bums felt depressed by his sur- 
roundings in Dumfries. The house which he occu])ied on the 
north side of the Wee Yennel, now known as Bank Street, con- 
sisted of three small rooms, the central one, which he used as a 
study, being no larger than a bedcloset. Perhaps however the 
tone of his first letter to Ainslie written fi-om Dumfries is 
adequately enough explained by the openuig sentences : 

TO ROBERT AINSLIE, ESQ. 

My dear Ainslie— Can you minister to a mind diseased ? Can yon, 
aniiil tlie horrors of penitence, regret, remorse, headache, nausea, and all 
the rest of the d— d lionnds of hell that beset a poor wretch who has 1>een 
guilty of the sin of drunkenness— can you speak peace to a troubled 
soul? 

Miserable perdu that I am ! I have tried every thing that used to 
amoae me, but in vain : here must I sit, a monument of the ven^^eance 
laid up in store for the wicked, slowly counting every click of the clock 
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as it slowly — slowly, numbers over these lazy scoundrels of boare, who, 
d — n tlieui, are ranked up before me, ever>' one at his neighbour's 
backside, and every one with a burden of anguish on his back, to poor 
on my devoted head — and there is none to pity me. My wife scolds me I 
my business torments me and my sins come staring me in the face, every 
one telling a more bitter tale tlian his fellow. * * I began ' Elibanks and 
Elibraes/ but the stanzas fell unen joyed and unfinished from my listless 
tongue ; at last I luckily thought of reading over an old letter of yours 
that lay by me in my l)ook case, and I felt some thing, for the first time 

since I opened my eyes, of pleasurable existence. Well — I b^n to 

breathe a little since I began to write you. How are you and what are 
you doing? How goes Law? Apropos, for connexion's sake, do Dot 
address me as *Sui»ervisor,' for tliat is an honor I cannot pretend to— I 
am on the list, as we call it, for a Supervisorship, and will be called out 
by and bye to act as one ; but at present I am a simple ganger, tho' 
t'other day I got an appointment to an excise division of £25 per annwn 
better than the rest. My present income, down money, is £70 per 
annum. . . . 

I have one or two good fellows here whom yoa would be glad to 
know. ... R. B. 

That depression would not be at all lessened on being reminded 
of one of his Edinburgh 'imprudences' — and of all persons in 
the world, too, by Mrs M*Lehose. 

MRS M*LEH0SE TO ROBERT BURNS. 

[November 1791.] 

Sir— I take the liberty of addressing a few lines in behalf of your old 
acquaintance, Jenny Clow, who, to all appearance, is at this moment 
dying. Obliged, from all the symptoms of a rapid decay, to quit her 
service, she is gone to a room almost without conmion necessaries, un- 
tended and unmourned. In circumstances so distressing, to whom can 
she so naturally look for aid as to the father of her child, the man for 
whose sake she suffered many a sad and anxious night, shut from 
the world, with no other companions than guilt and solitude ? You have 
now an opportunity to evince you indeed possess these fine feelings you 
have delineated, so as to claim the just admiration of your country. I 
am convinced I need add nothing further to persuade you to act as every 
consideration of humanity, as well as gratitude, must dictate. I am. Sir, 
your sincere well-wisher, A. M. 



I 



ROBERT BURNS TO MRS M'LEHOSE. 

DuMraiBS, 29d Novtmbtr 1791. 
It is extremely difficult, my dear Madam, for me to deny a lady any- 
thing ; but to a lady whom I regard with all the endearing epithets of 
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respectful esteem and old friendship, bow shall I find the language of 
refusal ? I have, indeed, a shade of a lady, which I keep, and shall ever 
keep, in the satictum sanctonim of my most anxious care. That lady, 
though an unfortunate and irresistible conjuncture of circumstances has 
lost me her esteem, yet she shall be ever, to me — 

Deftr M the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 

I am rather anxious for her sake, as to her voyage : I pray God my fears 
may be groundless. By the way, I have this moment a letter from her, 
with a paragraph or two conceived in so stately a style that I would 
not pardon it in any created being except herself ; but, as the subject 
interests me much, I shall answer it to you, as I do not know her present 
address. I am sure she nmst have told you of a girl, a Jenny Clow, who 
had the misfortune to make me a father (with contrition I own it), con- 
trary to the laws of our most excellent constitution, in our holy Presby- 
terian hierarchy. 

Mrs M tells me a tale of the poor girl's distress that makes my 

very heart weep bloo<l. I will trust that your goodness will apologize 
to your delicacy for me, when I beg of you, for Heaven's sake, to send 
a porter to the poor woman— Mrs M., it seems, knows where she is 
to be found — with five shillings in my name ; and, as I shall be in Edin- 
burgh on Tuesday fii-st, for certain, make the poor wench leave a line for 
me, before Tuesday, at Mr Mackay's, White Hart Inn, Grassmarket, 
where I shall put up ; and, before I am two hours in town, I shall see 
the girl and try what is to l)e done for her relief. I would have taken 
my l»oy from her long ago, but she would never consent. 

I shall do myself the very gi-eat pleasure to call for you when I come 
to town, and repay you the sum your goodness shall have advanced . . . 
and most obedient, Robert Burns. 

Whether Jenny Clow is to be identified with May Cameron,* 
with whom Burns had a liaison when he lived in Edinburgh, 
or whether he had two intrigues of the same kind about the 
same time it is now impossible to say. Nor has any trace been 
yet discovered of any child of either a May Cameron or a Jenny 
Clow. 

Bums went to Edinburgh on the 29th November, and remained 
a week. Meanwhile a crisis in Afrs M*Lehose's own life was 
approaching. She had resolved to accept an invitation from her 
husband and join him in Jamaica. From the 6th December, when 
he returned to Dumfries, till she sailed, in the following February, 
Burns kept sending Mrs M'Lchoso a series of letters and lyrics 
inspired by her. 

* See Vol. 11., Ik 131. 
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TO MBS X'LEHOSE.' 



[After irmBseribing the ' Lameiit of Maiy Queen ol Seote,' Bane writes] 
— SqcIi, My <iemr»t Nancy, were the vorUa of the amiaWp bo( uifortii- 
Date Mar>'. Mii^fortone j«eiuB to take a peroUar pleaMue in darting her 
arrows agaimit * Honestt Men and bonny Laaaea.' Of thb von are too, 
too jnai a proof; bot may yoor fatnre fate be a bright czeeptaon to 
tbe renuu^k. In the worda of Hamlet : 

Adiev, adJeiL adiea ! RcBoaber ake ! 

[ROBEBT BrBX&] 
LcADaiLLf, Tlkvrtdaf noom IDncMhtr 11, 1791^ 



TO MBS M*LEHOSB. 

DrvPKXCS, \}Uk Ikrtmhtr 1791). 

I liave souie uierit, luy everdearest of women, in attracting and secar- 
ing the heart of ' Clarinfla.' In her I met with the moat accomplished of 
all womankind, the first of all C;od*s works; and yet I* even I, had tbe 
good fortune to appear amiable in her sight. 

By the hy, thi>i U the sixth letter that I have written since I left yon; 
and if 3'ou were an ordinarv* being, as you are a creature very extraordi- 
nary — an instance of wliat God Almighty in the plenitude of His power 
and the fulness of HiK goodness can make !— I would never forgive yon 
for not answering my letters. 

I have sent in your hair (a part of the parcel yon gave roe), with a 
measure, to Mr Bruce, the jeweller in Princes Street, to get a ring done 
for me. I have likewl«ie sent the verses ' On Sensibility,' altered to 

Sensibility, how charming. 
Dearest Nancy, thoa canst tell, kc, 

to the £4litor of the ScoU Sojigs, of which you have three volnmes, to set 
to a moHt l>eautiful air, out of compliment to the first of women, my 
ever-l>eloved, my ever-sacred *Clarinda.* I shall probably write you to- 
morrow. In the meantime, from a man who is literally drunk, accept 
and forgive ! R. B. 



TO MRS M'LEHOSE.* 

DuMmm, 87A Ikeemher 1791. 

I have yours, my ever-dearest Nancy, this moment. I have just ten 
minutes l>efore the Post goes, and these I shall employ in sending you 

* ThH MKH. of tliMe two lettera are now part of tlie Wataon Collection, in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 
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some sonji^R I have jnst been composing to different tnnes for the 
Collection of Songs of which you have three volumes — and of which you 
shall have the fourth. 



SONG. 
Tune— i^ory Dall's Pari. 

Ae fond kisfi, and then we sever ; one 

Ae fareweel, and then for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I '11 pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I *11 wage * thee. 

Wlio shall say that Fortune grieves him 
While the star of hope she leaves him ) 
Me, nae cheerful twinkle lights me : 
Dark despair around benights me. 

I 'II ne'er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy : 
But to see her, was to love her; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 

Had we never lovM sae kindly I 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly I 
Never met — or never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Fare-theo-weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare-thee-weel, thon best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, every 

Peace, Enjoyment, Love and Pleasure 1 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ! 

Ae fareweel, Alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I '11 pledge thee, 

Warring sighs and groans I '11 wage thee. 

* * Wage' Is here obviously used with the arcliaic sense, daki, pUilffe. The old dramatists 
were partial to Uiis usage of the word. 
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SONG. 

To an old Scots tune.* 

Behold the hour, the boat, arrive ! 

My dearest Nancy, Oh, fareweel ! 
Sever'd frae thee can I survive, 

Frae thee wham I hae lov'd sae weel ! 
Endless and deep shall be my grief, 

Nae ray o' comfort shall I see 
But this most precious, dear belief : 

That thou wilt still remember me ! 



Alang the solitary shore 

Where fleeting sea-fowl round me cry. 
Across the rolling, dashing roar, 

1 11 westward turn my wistful eye : 
* Happy, thou Indian grove' I'll say, 

* Where now my Nancy's path shall be ! 
While thro' your sweets she holds her way, 

O tell me does she muse on me ! ! ! ' 



k 



SONG. 
To a charming plaintive Scots air, 

Ance mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December ! Onee more 
Ance mair I hail thee wi' sorrow and care : 

Sad was the parting thou makes me remember. 
Parting wi' Nancy, Oh, ne'er to meet mair ! 

* This song is but a slight modifloation of verses which Bums most hive seen in to oM 
Bdiuburgh magazine, entitled ' Farewell Song to Nic^,' and beginning : 

* Behold the fetal hour arrives 1 
Nici, my Nic6, ah, fhrewell 1 
Severed fh)iu thee can I survive, 
From thee whom I have love<l so weUf * 
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Foud lovers' parting is sweet, painful pleasure, 
Hope beaming mild on the soft parting hour, 

But the dire feeling, Oh, farewell for ever ! 
Anguish unmingled and agony pure! 



The rest of this song is on the wheels. 

Adieu ! Adieu ! ! t 



[R. B.] 



The poet afterwards added the following verses to the last of 
the above songs : 

Wild as the winter now tearing the forest. 

Till the last leaf o' the summer is flown, 
Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom, 

Since my last hope and last comfoi*t is gone ! 

Still as I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 
Still shall I hail thee wi' sorrow and care ; 

For sad was the parting thou makes me remember. 
Parting wi' Nancy, Oh, ne'er to meet mair ! 

The fourth stanza of the song to the air *Ilory Dall's Port' 
Byron placed at the head of his poem, *The Bride of Abydos.' 
Scott has remarked that that verse is worth a thousand romances ; 
and Mrs Jameson has said that not only are these lines 
worth a thousand romances — they are 'in themselves a com- 
plete romance. They are,' she adds, 'the alpha and om^a of 
feeling, and contain the essence of an existence of pain and pleasure 
distilled into one burning drop.' 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Dumfries,* Vltk DteemJber 1701. 

Many thanks to you, Madam, for your good news respecting the little 
floweret and the mother-plant. I hope my poetic prayers have been 
heard and will be answered up to the warmest sincerity of their fullest 
extent ; and then Mrs Henri will lind her little darling the representative 
of his late parent, in every thing but his abridged existence. 

* Cnrrfe datad this letter flrom 'BlliMlaiid,' and it is commonly stated that ' The Song of 
Death' was Biirns's last poetical effort before leaving Bllisland. But— if his date of the 
letter be correct— It must rather be regarded as the first poem of the DnmfHes period. 
VOL. III. T 
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I have ju»t finiBhed the following song which, to a lady the descendant 
of Wallace and many heroes of his truly illuBtriona line — and herself 
the mother of several soldiers, needs neither preface nor apology. 

Scene— A Field of Battle — Time of the day, evening — The wounded 
and dying of the victorious army are supposed to join in tlie 
following : 

SONG OF DEATH. 
Air — Oran an Aoig, 

Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth and ye skies, 

Now gay with the broad-setting sun ! 
Farewell, loves and friendships, yo dear, tender ties 1 

Our race of existence is run. 
Thou grim king of terrors, thou life's gloomy foe, 

Go, frighten the coward and slave ! 
Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know 

No terrors hast thou to the Brave 1 

Thou strik'st the dull peasant, he sinks in the dark, 

Nor saves e'en the wreck of a name ; 
Thou strik'st the young hero, a glorious mark ! 

He falls in the blaze of his fame. 
In the field of proud Honor, our swords in our hands, 

Our king and our country to save, 
While victory shines on life's last ebbing sands, 

O ! who would not die with the Brave ! 

The circumstance that gave rise to the foregoing verses was — looking 
over with a musical friend McDonald's collection of Highland airs, I was 
struck with one, an Isle of Skye tune, entitled * Oran an Aoig,' or 'The 
Song of Death,' to the measure of which I have adapted my stanzas. I 
have of late composed two or three other little pieces which, ere yon 
full-orbed moon, whose broad impudent face now stares at old Mother 
Earth all night, shall have shrunk into a modest crescent, jnst peeping 
forth at dewy dawn, I shall find an hour to transcribe for yon. A Dieu 
je V0U3 comniende ! R. B. 

Thomas Campbell used to speak of this ' Song of Death ' as, in 
his opinion, one of Burns's most brilliant efforts. 

On the 25th January 1792, prior to sailing for Jamaica in the 
JRoselley in which Bums was to have left the country a few years 
before, Mrs M^Lehose wrote a letter of farewell to Bums : 
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FROM MRS M*LEHOSE. 

fbth January 1792. 

Agitated, hurried to death, I Bit down to write a few lines to yon, my 
ever-dear, dear friend I We are ordered abroad on Saturday,— to Bail on 
Sunday. And now, my dearest Sir, I have a few things to say to you, as 
the last advice of her who could have lived or died with you ! I am 
happy to know of your applying so steadily to the business you have 
engaged in ; but, oh remember, this life is a short, passing scene ! Seek 
God's favour,— keep His commandments,-^ be solicitous to prepare for a 
happy eternity ! There, I trust, we will meet, in |)erfect and never-ending 
bliss. Head my former letter attentively : let the religious tenets there 
expressed sink deep into your mind ; me<litate on them with candour ; and 
your accurate judgment must be convinced that they accord with the 
words of Eternal Truth ! Laugh no more at holy things or holy men t 
remember 'without holiness, no man shall see God.' Another thing 
and I have done : as you value my ])eace, do not write me to Jamaica, 
nntill I let you know you may with safety. Write Mary often. She feels 
for you ! and judges of your present feelings by her own. I am sure yon 
will be happy to hear of my happiness ; and I trust you will— soon. If 
there is time, you may drop me a line ere I go, to inform me if you get 
this and another letter I wrote you, dated the 2l8t, which I am afraid 
of having been neglected to be put into the office. 

So it was the lioselle you were to have gone in ! I read your letter 
to-day and reflected deeply on the ways of Heaven I To us they oft 
appear <lark and doubtful ; but let us do our duty faithfully, and sooner 
or later we will have our reward, because ' the I^ord God Onmipotent 
reigns : ' every upright mind has here cause to rejoice. And now, adieu. 
May Almighty God bless you and yours t take you into His blessed 
favour here ; and afterwanis receive you into His glory 1 

Farewell. I will ever, ever remain. Your real friend, A, M. 

One of the final meetings of Bums and Glarinda is believed to 
be the subject-matter of the following song, which, however, must 
be regarded as a poetical rather than a historical recital : 

O MAY, THY MORN WAS NE'ER SAE SWEET. 

O May, thy mom was ne'er sae sweet 

As the mirk night o' December ! dmrk 

For sparkling was the rosy wine, 

And secret was the chamber ; 
And dear was she I dare na name. 

But I will ay remember ; 
And dear was she I dai-e na name. 

But I will ay remember. 
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And here 's to them, that, like oursel, 

Can pusli about the jorum ! M^^ 

And here 's to them that wish us weel : 

May a' that *8 gude watch o'er them ! 
And here 's to them, we dare na tell, 

The dearest o' the quorum ! 
And here 's to them, we dare na tell, 

The dearest o' the quorum ! 

In the course of the ensuing summer, while Mrs M'Lehose was 
absent in the West Indies, the poet's feelings subsided into com- 
parative calm, and he then* composed the beautiful pastoral : 

MY NANIE'S AWA. 
Tv^E— There 'II never he peace till Jatiue comes home. 

Now in her green mantle blythe Nature arrays, 

And listens the lambkins that bleat o'er the hmeHj riopM 

While biixls warble welcome in ilka green shaw ; 

But to me it 's delightless — my Nanie 's awa. 

The snawdrap and primrose our woodlands adorn, 
And violets batlie in the weet o' the morn : 
They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw, 
Tliey mind me o' Nanie — and Nanie 's awa. 

Thou lav 'rock that springs frae the dews of the lawn Urk 

The sheplierd to warn o' the grey-breaking dawn, 
And thou mellow mavis that hails the night-fa', thraih 

Give over for pity — my Nanie 's awa. 

Come Autumn, sae pensive, in yellow and grey. 
And soothe me wi' tidings o' Nature's decay : 
The dark, dreary Winter, and wild-driving snaw 
Alane can delight me — now Nanie 's awa. 

It is possible, also, that at the same time he tried to conceive 
poetically her feelings in seeking a reunion with her husband : 

* So at leant it has been confldently stated by Mrs M'Lehose's grandson. Tfie 
waK not nent by Burns to Thomson till December 9, 1794. 
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WANDERING WILLIE. 

[FIRST VERSION.] 

Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 

Now tired with wandering, hand awa hame ; make for home 
Come to my bosom, my ae only dearie, 

And tell me thou bring'st me my Willie the same. 

Loud blew the cauld winter winds at our parting ; 

It was na the blast brought the tear in my e'e : 
Now welcome the simmer, and welcome my Willie, 

The simmer to nature, my Willie to me. 

Ye hurricanes, rest iu the cave o' your slumbers ! 

how your wild horrors a lover alanns ! 
Awaken ye breezes ! row gently ye billows ! roll 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 

But if he 's forgotten his faithfullest Nannie, 
still flow between us, thou wide-roaring main ; 

May I never see it, may I never trow it, 

But, dying, believe that my Willie's my ain !* own 

In a series of letters dated about June 1791, we have seen 
Bums expressing himself warmly in behalf of his friend Clarke, 
teacher at Moffat, whom he regarded as suffering undeserved 
persecution. He appears in the interval to have continued his 
efforts for Clarke. 

* Tliiii Bong Appears to li«ve had a prototype in an old one of which two stanzas hare 
been preserved : 

' Here awa, there awa, here awa, Willie, 
Here awa, there awa, here awa haine ; 
Lang have I floiight thee, dear have I bought thee, 
Now 1 hae gotten my Willie again. 

'Through the lang muir I have followed my Willie, 

Through Uie lang inuir I have followed him hame, 
Whatever betide nn, nought nhall divide um, 
Love now rewards all my sorrow and pain.' 

A second version of this song will be found supra. 
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TO MB JAMES CLARKE, MOPPAT. 

DuicrmiES, IQtk January 1792. 

I received yours this moment, my dear sir. I sup with Captain Riddel 
in town to-night, else I had gone to Carse directly. Courage, mon ami! 
The day may, after a1], be yours : but at any rate, tliere iB other air to 
breathe than that of Moffat, pestiferously tainted as it is with ilie breatli 

of that arch scoundrel, J . There are two quotations from two 

poets which, in situations such as yours, were congenial to my aonl. 
Thomson says — 



What proTea the hero truly great, 
la never, never to despair. 



And Dr Young — 



On Reason build Resolve 



Tliat column of true majesty in man. 



To-morrow you shall know the result of my consultation with Captain 
Riddel. Yours, R. B. 



Burns now met a young married woman who played a con- 
siderable part in the latest years of his life. Maria Banks 
Woodley was a daughter of William WooiUoy, governor of St 
Kills and the Leeward Islands, and had been married at a very 
early age to a younger brother of the laird of Carse, Walter 
Kiddol, owner of an estate in Antigua, who had lately returned 
to his native country. On a small estate, four miles south-west of 
Dumfries, there is a handsome mansion, which was called 'The 
Holm ' so long as it was the country residence of the eminent 
advocate Andrew Crosbie, commonly reputed to have been the 
prototype of Counsellor Pleydell in Gut/ Mannerhig, It was after- 
wards bought by a gentleman named (loldie, who called it 
Goldielea, after his own name and that of his wife — Leigh : Mrs 
Goldie was a doscendant of the elder branch of that English 
family. Mr Riddel, ])urcha8ing the place from Mr Goldie, named 
it W^oodlcy Park, after his wife ; and so it continued to bo called 
till, owing to non-payment of the purchase-money, it reverted 
to Mr (Joldio, and regained its former name of Goldielea. Mrs 
Walter Kiddol, who was still under twenty, though already a 
mother, possessed beauty, ability, and accomplishmonta ; had a 
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taste for literature and natural history ; could write passable 
verse; and delighted in the society of men of talent The 
genius of Burns instantly attracted her, and lie became a 
frequent visitor at Woodley Park. There he found a fine 
libi-ary, comprising not only English but foreign books. For 
many reasons, then, Woodley Park became a favourite resort of 
Burns's. ]k)th host and hostess treated him as their equal in 
society. He dined with them and their friends ; and Mrs Kiddel 
visited at his house in Dumfries. 

Mi-s Kiddel was at this time cherishing a literary ambition 
of her own, and wished to consult comi)etcnt authorities 
upon it It was not, however, of a poetical nature, and 
she does not seem to have explained it to Burns. As it 
embraced, in an account of a voyage to Madeira and the Leeward 
Isles, some sketches of natural history, she seems to have 
thought that Bums's friend, Smcllie, would be able to give 
her some assistance, and she asked the i)oet for an introduction. 
The request seems to have staggered Burns. To present a 
beautifiU, young, accomplished woman of fashion to the almost 
elaborately rude old naturalist, who never made a bow in his 
life to man or woman — how was such a task to be accomplished 1 
The style in which he performed it is amusing enough : 

TO MB WILLIAM 8MELLIE, PRINTER, EDINBURGH. 

DoMFRiBH, January 22, 1702. 

I sit down, my dear Sir, to introduce a young Lady to you, and a Lady 
in the first ranks of fashion, too. What a task ! You, who cai*e no 
more fur the herd of animals called young Ladies than you do for the 
herd of animals called young Gentlemen. You, who despise and 
detest the groupings and combinations of Fashion : an idiot Painter 
that seems industrious to place staling Fools and unprincipled Knaves 
in the fore-ground of his picture, while men of Sense and Honesty are 
too often thrown in the dimmest shades. Mrs Riddel, who will take 
this letter to town with her and send it you, is a character that, even in 
your own way, as a Naturalist and a Philosopher, would be an acquisi- 
tion to your acquaintance. The Lady, too, is a Votary of the Muses ; 
and as 1 think myself somewhat of a judge in my own tratle, I assure 
you that her verses, always correct and often elegant, are much Ijeyond 
the common run of the Lady -Poetesses of the day. She is a great admirer 
of your book ; * and healing me say that I was acquainted with you, she 

* The Philowiihy o/KatunU UUtcry. 




(i^fiTpH ro )i^ i<ii«»wn to yon. v» -^he u jni^c '^ng to par her fine viiit ta 

onr f 'al^ofiijui raf»irAl. I i^ilii iier that Iter ijesc way \raj» to ^ioBire ber 

near rplation. an«i yonr intimate frienii. Craitniaimeh, to have jtm. at Id» 

hon«^ 'vliik ih^ wan there ; an«i. lestt yon miiiht think •-»? a lively WeM 

Inftian ;^H of ei'fiireen. :» ^rij« of tntiiitp^n too often 'ieserre to he 

thon(?ht of, I ••hrmh) take care to remove tliac prejudice. To be im* 

partial, howeier. in afipreriatint; the Laiiy's merits : ^iie haA one unlneky 

failin'^' -a failintc which yon will eaftily •iixcover, a>^ »he aeenis imcher 

pJeaMeij with indiilihnt; in it : and a r'ailin;; tliat yon will a» eaniy puikn, 

aA it iM a ^in whirh v#»ry mnch tiesieta yonrself : Wliere nhe «lialikes or 

def*|»i««eji, ><he \n apt to make no more a secret of it than where ahe esteems 

and re*»|>eeN. 

I will not prenent yon the nnnieaninj; * Compliments ol the Seaiwm,' 

hnt I will .<4end yon my xvarme3«t wi>«hefl and anient prayen that Fortiine 

iiiav never throw v<»nr ^^nliMiMtenee to the iiierc\' of a Knave* or net voor 

f Character on the jiidpiient of a Fool : hnt tliat, LTprij^t and Erect* yon 

may walk to an lionestt ;rrave, where men of Lettem nhallMiy: 'Here 

lien a Man who did Iiononr Ut Science/ and Men of Worth shall say: 

' Here lie5» a man who did honour to FTiinian Nature.' I am ever, with 

the mo»^t ^^ratefiil '«incerity, my dear Sir, yours, 

R«)BT. BuB^a 

Mrs Riddfd vi.siterl F>]inbiirgh in January: immediately on 
arrival ihc fonvarlerl Bumn^d letter of introduction with, this 
note : 

Mr-i Itiddf^l prenent^ her compliments to Mr Smellie and eneloaes a 
note which Hhe t«>ok char;,^e of for iiim from Mr Bnm». Mr Smellie will 
nee )iy the <late that it wa** written a week aj^) ; hnt Mrs Riiidel waa 
detained all that time on the road and did not arrive at Edinburgh till 
thin niornin;^, otherwise .•*he would certainly have !*ent it earlier to Mr 
Sfiiellie. 

Hlif! and Hiivdlie Hf.am to have ch^awn to each other at once, and 
HfHtn after (on the 7t)i March) Mrs Kiddel transmitted to him 
thr? rnaiin«cri|)t of )ier Ixiok of travels. In an accompanying 
letter nhe alludes U) the p^K-t : *Rohie Bums dined with ns 
the fitlir-r day. He is in good health and spirits ; bnt I fear his 
mnse will not lie H(t frr-rjnent in her inspirations, now that he 
lins forsaken his rural r>eriipations.* Smellie read the lady's 
manuseript with surprise : * When I consi<lered your youth * (he 
wrote on March 27), 'and still more, your sex, the perusal of 
our ingenious and judicious work, if I had not previously had 
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the pleasure of your conversation, the devil himself could not 
have frightened me into the belief that a female Iiuman creature 
could, in the bloom of youtli, beauty and, consequently, of 
giddiness, have produced a performance so much out of the line 
of your ladies' works. Smart little poems, flippant romances, 
are not uncommon. But science, minute observation, accurate 
description and excellent composition are qualities seldom to be 
met with in the female world.** 

The original proposal had been for a privately-printed issue, 
but at Smellie's suggestion the book was printed and exposed to 
sale. It was not ready till near the end of the year ; t among 
the recipients of a copy was Burns. 

TO MBS WALTER RIDDEL. 

Madam — I return you my moHt sincere thanks for the honor you have 
done me in presenting me with a copy of your Book. Be assured I shall 
ever keep it sacred. B. B 

The acquaintance between the pair made some progress during 
the summer, and at length, in September, the eccentric naturalist 
came to Dumfries and spent some time with the lady and 
his friend the i)oet. The young authoress induced Smellie 
to present his extraordinary figure at one of the assemblies of 
Dumfries, and there is a tradition that he and Burns received some 
kind of public entertainment from the magistrates. Mrs Riddel 
and Smellie continued intimate friends until the death of the 
naturalist in 1795. 



TO MR PETER HILL. 

DcMrBiES, 5th Fefr. 1792. 

My dear Friend— I send you by the Ijearer, Mr Clarke, a particular 
friend of mine, six pounds and a bhilling, which you will dispose of as 
follows :— £5, IOh. per account I owe Mr Rubt. Burn, architect, for erecting 
the stone over poor Fergusson. He was two yeare in erecting it after 
I commissioned him for it; and I have been two years in paying him after 
he sent me his account : so he and I are quits. He had the hardness to 

• Kerr's Memoir* of William SmflUe (Edinburgh, 1811, 8 voln.). This work coutains the 
correspondence between Mrs Riddel and Smellie. 

t Mrs Riddel's work is announced in the Scot* MoQOiine of November 1792, as 
published, nnder the following title :— Voyages to the Madeira and Leeward Carihbe* 
lOands; with Sketehe* of the Natural History of Hum Island*, By Maria R**^***. Cadell, 
London ; Hill, Edinbucgb. 
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ask me interest on the sum ; but, consideriug that the money was due by 
one Poet for putting a tombstone over another, he may, with grateful 
surprise, thank Heaven that he ever saw a farthing of it. 

With the remainder of the money, pay yourself for the Ofiee rf a 
Messenger that I Imught of you ; and send me by Mr Clarke a note of its 
price. Send me, likewise, the fifth volume of the Observer, by Mr Clarke; 
and if any money remain, let it stand to account. 

My best compliments to Mrs Hill. I sent you a maukin [hare], by last 
week^s Fly, which I hope you received. Yours most sincerely, 

RoBT. Burns. 

The following is a literal transcript of the account here wen- 

tioned : 

Mb Robert Bubns, 

ToJ.klL Burn 

Juiie 23, 1781). 

51 Feet Polished Oraigleith Stone for a Headstone for Robert) 

FerguBsonat Is i *Z 14 

10 Feet 8 inohes double Base Moulding, at It. 6d 16 

4 Large Iron Cramps 2 10 

2 Stones to set the base on, at Is. 2 

320 Letters on do., at 8s. [i)er 104 15 8 

Lead, and setting up ditto 5 

Qravedigger's dues 5 

Kobcrt Burn, in the letter acconipanying the account, ad- 
dressed the poet with the familiarity of an acquaintance. After 
apologising for the delay in tlie erection of the stone, he 
facetiously says : * I shall be liappy to receive orders of a like 
nature for as many more of your friends that have gone hence as 
you please.' 



TO ALEX. CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 

Mv DEAR Cunningham— Tomorrow, or some day soon, I will write 
you as entertaining a letter as I can ; in the meantime, take a scrawl of 
very serious husiness. You rememl>er Mr Clarke, Master of the Grammar 
School at Moffat, whom I fonnerly recommended to your good offices : 
the crisis of his fate is just at hand. Mr M'Min-do of Drunilanrig, 
Fergusson of Craigdarroch and Kiddell of Glenriddell, gentlemen who 
know Clarke personally and intimately, have straineil and are straining 
every nerve Ui serve him, hut alas ! i»oor Clarke's foes are mighty ! Lord 
Hopetoun, spurred on hy those infernal creatures that always go between 
u Man and his inferiurs, has sworn his destruction ; irritateil as he justly 
is that any Plebeian, and the son of a Plebeian, should dare to opiKwe 
existence—a trilling aflair, against his Lordship's high and mighty wilL 
What I know, and i/ou know that I would do for a fiiend of youn, I luk 
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of yon for a friend— a mncli-eBteemeil friend, of mine. Get the Principal's 
interest in his favour. Be not denied I To inteiiMwe between lordly 
cruelty and lielpleas merit is a tattk worthy of yon to ask and him to 
execute. In the meantime, if you meet with Craigdarroch, or chance to 
wait on him (hy the bye, I wish you would mention this very business), 
he will inform yon of the great merits of one party and the demerits of 
the other. 
Yon shall hear from me soon. God bless you ! Robt. Burns. 

DuM PRIES, btk Ftb. 1792. 

It may have been about this time that Burns inscribed the fol- 
lowing lines on Fergussoii in a copy of The World : 

Ill-fated genius ! Heaven-touglit Fergnsson 1 

What heart that feels and \t\\\ not yield a tear : 
To think life's sun did set ere %vell begun 

To shed its influence on thy bright career ! 
why should truest worth and genius pine 

Beneath the iron grasp of AVant and AVoe, 
AYhilo titled knaves and idiot greatness shine 

In all the splendour Fortune can bestow ! 



TO MR JAMES CLARKE. 

Dumfries, VJtk Fth. 1702. 

My dear Sir— If this finds you at Moffat, or as soon as it finds you 
at Moffat, you must without delay wait on Mr Kiddel, as he has lieen 
very kindly thinking of you in an affair that has occurred of a clerk^s 
place in Manchester, which, if your hopes are def>perate in your present 
business, he proposes procuring for yon. I know your gratitude for i>ast, 
as well as lioi>es for future, favoure will induce you to pay every atten- 
tion to Glenriddel's wishes ; as he is almost the only, and undoubtedly 
the best, friend that 3'our unlucky fate has left you. 

AproiK>s, I just now hear that you have beat your foes, every tail 
liollow. Huzza! lo triumphe! Mr Riddel, who is at my elbow, says 
that if it is so, he begs that you will wait on him directly ; and I know 
you are too good a man not to ]>ay your respects to your saviour. Yours, 

A few days after the date of the last letter occurred one of the 
most curious events in the life of Burns. It may be related in the 
words of Lock hart : 

* At that period [1792] a great deal of contraband traffic, chiefly 

* At the end of the transcript, in the Glenni1d«l prose volume, of the letter to William- 
son (September 1791X BnniM added : ' Bravo ! Clarke. In spite of Iloiwtoun and his 
iiiynuidons tliou caniettt off victorious t ' 
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from the Islo of Man, was going on along the coasts of Galloway 
and Ayrshire, and tlie whole of the revenue-officers from Gretna 
to Dumfries were placed under the orders of a superintendent 
residing in Annan, who exerted himself zealously in intercepting 
the descent of the smuggling vessels. On the 27th of Febmaiy, a 
suspicious-looking brig was discovei^ in the Solway Firth, and 
Burns was one of the party whom the superintendent conducted 
to watch her motions. She got into shallow water the day 
afterwards, and the officei*s were enabled to discover that licr crew 
were numerous, armed, and not likely to yield without a stmggle. 
Lewai-s, a brother-exciseman, an intimate friend of our poet, was 
accordingly sent to Dumfries for a guard of dragoons ; the 
superintendent himself, Mr Ci-awford, proceeded on a similar 
eri-and to Ecdefechan, and Burns was left with some men under 
his orders, to wateh the brig and prevent landing or escape. From 
the private journal of one of the excisemen — now in my hands — it 
appears that Burns manifested considerable impatience while thus 
occupied, being left for many hours in a wet salt-marsh, with a 
force which he knew to be inadequate to the purpose it was meant 
to fulfil. One of his comrades hearing him abuse his friend 
Lewars in particular, for being slow about his journey, the man 
answered that he also wished the devil had him for his pains, and 
that Burns in the meantime would do well to indite a song upon 
the sluggard : Burns said nothing ; but after taking a few strides 
by himself among the reeds and shingle, rejoined his paiiiy, and 
chanted to them the well-known ditty : 

THE DEIL'S AWA WI' T H' E X C I S E M A N.* 

Tune— ryic Looking-glass. 

The deil cam iiddlin thro' the town. 
And dancM awa wi' th' Exciseman ; 

And ilka wife cries * Auld Mahoun,t 
I wish you luck o' the prize, man.' 

CJionis — The deil 's awa, the deil 's awa. 

The deil 's awa wi* th' Exciseman, 
He 's danc'd awa, he 's danc'd awa, 
He 's danc'd awa wi' th' Exciseman. 

* The ffong i» supposed to be 8Uiig by simigglerH and their syinpaUiuwra. 
t An old form of Mahomet, identiHed with the deviL 
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We '11 mak our iiiaut and we *11 brew our drink. 

We '11 laugh, sing and rejoice, man ! 
And niony braw thanks to the meikle black deil baarty-big 

That danc'd awa wi' th' Exciseman. 

There 's threesome reels, there 's foursome reels, 

There 's hornpipes and strathspeys, man, 
But the ae best dance e'er cam to the Land 

Was * The deil 's awa wi* th* Exciseman.* 

* Lewars anived shortly after with his dragoons ; and Bums, 
putting himself at their head, waded sword in hand to the brig, 
and was the first to board her. The crew lost heart, and submitted, 
though their numbers were greater than those of the assailing 
force. The vessel was condemned, and, with all her anus and 
stores, sold next day at Dumfries ; upon which occasion, Burns, 
whose conduct had been highly commended, thought fit to purchase 
four carronades by way of trophy.* 

Lockhart goes on to say that the poet sent these guns as a 
present 'to the French Convention,* with a letter testifying his 
admiration and respect, and tliat the gift and letter wera inter- 
cepted at the custom-house at Dover. The whole affair was treated 
by Allan Cunningham as fabulous; but it seems to have been 
substantiated in the main pavticulai*s by Joseph Train, the well- 
known antiquary and friend of Sir Walter Scott, who, in 1825, 
succeeded Burns's friend, John Lewai-s, as Supervisor of Excise in 
Dumfries, from Crawford's diary ; an account of the seizure and 
sale of the vessel, the brig Rosamond^ by Burns himself; and a 
document written by Lewars, detailing the circumstance of Burns 
having purchased the four carronades, and despatched them as 
a present to the French Assembly. In the sale-catalogue, in 
Burns*8 handwriting, the poet enters himself as the purchaser of 
the four guns for £3.* 

Some doubt may, nevertheless, remain as to the gravity of 

* In a letter to Dr Robert Carnitheni, of InverneM, Train stated that he obtained the 
documents on which he founded hisi statenient-t from the widow of Lewars on his death in 
1827, that he forwanled tliem to Sir Walter Scott, and that Scott tried to test the accuracy 
of Lewars' infonnation by examining a file of the MoniUur for 1792, but that finding no 
account of the receipt of the carronades there he applied to the Custom House authorities, 
who, after search, found the fact recorded that the guns addressed to the Assembly had 
been seized at Dover, as stated by Lewars. Unfortunately the documents vouched for by 
btm have not been recovered. 
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Burns's offence in presenting the guns to 'The Couvention.' 
Lockhart says : * Wo were not, it is true, at war with France ; 
but overy one knew and felt that we were to bo so ere Jong; 
and nobody can pretend that Burns was not guilty on this occa- 
sion of a most absurd and presumptuous brcacli of decorum.' A 
careful investigation of daces and attendant circumstances sliows 
lockhart to be in error. At tlie time when Bums purchased 
the four carronades tliere was no such body in existence as the 
French Convention. Tlie Convention was not constituted till 
the ensuing September. If, therefore, Burns did buy four carron- 
ades in February, and sent them to Paris, he must have addressed 
them to the Legishitive Assembly — a body which was at this 
moment supporting a ministry of the Constitutional party around 
Louis XVI., and showing every symptom of paciKc feeling towards 
England. The 28th of February 1792 was less than a month 
from the d.ay when Georgo III. opened Parliament with a speech 
containing little besides congratulations on the peace and internal 
prosperity of the country. * Unquestionably,' said Pitt, in his 
famous Budget speech of this period, * there never was a time in 
tlie liistory of this country when from tlie situation of Europe we 
might more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace than at the 
present moment.'* Not a whisper was yet heard of British inte^ 
vention in the quarrel between France and the Emperor of 
Ciermany. Not till August was Gower, the British Ambassador, 
recalled from Paris ; not till the following January was war 
proclaimed by England against France. It is true we are 
told that the authorities at Dover intercepted the guns ; but 
we do not know how long it was before they reached that 
place. Considering what the means of transport were at that 
date, it could not be a very short time. If they were not at Dover 
before the end of April — war having been proclaimed by the 
French against tlie Emperor — the British government might feel 
warranted in stopping the guns, merely from a sense of the impro- 
priety of sending even this small modicum of aid to a power which 
was arraying itself against one of our allies. It cannot of course 
be denied that the British court viewed the proceedings of the 
Legislative Assembly with dislike even so early as February. M. 
de Perigord — afterwards so well known as Talleyrand — having then 

* See put (p. 121), by Lord Roaebery. Macniill«a h Co., 1801. 
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come to sound the British ministry as to how they would regard a 
possible attack by the French on the Emperor's Flemish domains, 
found himself slighted at the levee, and was passed without notice 
by the Queeu at a dmwing-roora. But these were only premonitory 
symptoms of what was to follow. And the essential fact 
remains that the minutest daily chronicles of the time bear 
no trace of an apprehension on the part of the public that we 
were likely to become the enemies of France.* If Burns, then, 
despatched these guns soon after purchasing them, he may bo said 
at the worst to have committed, for a British citizen and public 
officer, a somewhat eccentric and audaciously generous action ; but 
he cannot be accused of an 'absui-d and presumptuous breach 
of decorum ;' nor does it appear that his act was reganled in 
this light by any person entitled to call his conduct in question. 

It may be inferred from his purcha5>e of the four guns that Bums 
had at this time a little spare money. Of this there are other 
signs, such as his settling Hill's account for books in December, 
and soon after discharging the debt for Fergusson's tombstone. 
He afterwards acknowledged to his brother Gilbert that he had 
incurred some debts in consequence of carelessness about expense 
when he settled in Dumfries. Thus wo see that Burns, when he 
had more money than was required for bare subsistence, easily 
allowed it, one way or another — generally in deeds of kindness — 
to slip through his fingers. The small sum accruing from the 
sale of his farming stock did not probably outlast his arrival in 
Dumfries many months. 



TO J. LEVEN, ESQ., OBN. SUPERVISOB, EXCISE OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 

[March 1792.] 

Sir — I have sealed and secured Lawson's Tea, but no permit has yet 
appeared, nor can it appear before Tuesday at the nearest ; so there is 

* A few gleanings from the newspapers of the day wiU help us to a right estimate of 
Bnms's act :— 

In the summer of 1791, a gentleman of Glasgow had conimanicated to Lafkyette a plan 
for artillery carried by horses, and four guns so mounted were in consequence used by his 
troops with great effect at the battle of Maubeuge, June 9, 1798. 

In the latter part of January 1792, a subttcription was opened at Glasgow ' to aid the 
French in carrying on the war againnt tlie emigrant princes or any foreign iiower by whom 
they may be attacked.'— ' It is said that £1200 have already been subscribe<l.' 

On 15th May, it is stated as a report that sixteen sail of the line are to be Htted out ; * but 
we do not believe it, as we hope our ministry are too prudent to think of involving this 
nation in any disputes that may arise firom the Freuch Revolution.' 
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the greater chance of the condemnation. I shrewdly anspect the New- 
castle House, Kankine and Sons, is the firm ; they will think tliat the 
goods being reguhirly delivered to a Camer, with proper pennit, will 
exonerate them as to further responsibility ; and Lawson, on his part, is 
determined not to have anything to do with it ; so our process may be 
the easier managed. 

The moment that the permits ariive, as I am pretty certain they will, 
I shall inform you ; but, in the meantime, when the three remaining 
boxes arrive, as they caimot, i?i quality, corresi)ond with the permit, and 
l)esides, will be at least beyond the limited time a full week — are not 
they seizable ? 

Mr Mitchell mentioned to you a ballad which I composed and sang 
at one of his Excise Court dinners : here it is : — 

[The Deil's awa wi' th* Exciseman.*] 

* See ante. Tliis allusion seeiiiH at Wnt Kight to coiiflnii the original aoconnt given to 
the public by Cromek. Of the coiiipositiou of the balloil Croinek aays that at a meeting of 
exciHeiuen in Dumfries, Bunin, on being calle<l for a song, wrote tlie vermit on the back of 
a letter, and hanilml them to the chairman. In 1800, Mr Frank Miller, of Annan, in a paper 
read before the DumfrieftHhire and Galloway Antiquarian Society, gave another account of 
the origin of the {lot^ni. He Htuted, on the autliority of two recentlyMleceaMfHl gentlemen of 
the name of Williamson, that it was read to a large com|iany asseuibled in a hoiue in the 
High Street of Annan. Their grandfather uHed to tell in his old l^;e Uiat he was one of 
that comjMiny that lieanl Burns recite tlie verseA. One thing only in thia connection Is 
absolutely curtain : Burns must have obtained the first suggestion for his verMS from a 
poem by a Northumltrian rhymer, named Tliomas Whittell, who dio<l at Hartbum, in 
Northumberland, in 1730. Among his poems, which were extensively circulated In the 
district in which he live<l, an<l which were publisheil in a volume by William Robson, 
sciioolmaster of Morjx^th, in 1815, there is one, probably written in 1738, when Sir Bobert 
Walpole instituted the Excise, the character of which may be gathered fVom these 
extracts : 

' Did you not hear of a new-found dance 
That lately was devised on, 
And how the Devil was tired out 
By dancing with an Exciseman? 

He toes, he trips, he skiim, he leaps, 

As if he would bruise his thighs, man ; 
Sometimes the Devil made the better dance, 

And sometimes the Exciseman. 

The music was an enchanted pipe, 

With which the pii>er plies on ; 
Betwixt them there was many a wipe, 

Tlie Devil was in the Exciseman. 

For sarabands, antics, minuets, jigs, 

Or any dance you could devise on, 
Although the Devil did dance them well, 

He came not near the Exciseman. 

At last the Devil began to fkint, 

And saw he would lose the prize, man ; 
And, like a dull Jade that had a taint, 

The other had cleared his eyes, man. 
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If you honor my ballad by making it one of your charming bon vivant 
eiTnsions, it will secure it undoubtetl celebrity. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your obliged and devoted humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 

On the 10th of April of this year the Royal Archers of Scotland 
sent Bums a diploma as a member of their corporation.'*^ He 
subsequently refers to this honour in a letter to Cunningham. 

The following letter is interesting as showing that Bums had 
forgotten — for a time at least — the behaviour of his publisher, 
and was now willing to co-operate with him in the issue of an 
enlarged edition of his poems. It also supplies positively startling 
evidence of the very modest estimate Bums made of the value 
and originality of his work. 

TO WILLIAM CREECH, ESQ. 

DuMFRiEA, letk April 1792. 

Sir — I this moment have yours, and were it not that habit, as usual, 
has deadened conscience, my criminal indolence should lead me an 
uneasy life of reproach. I ought long ago to have written you on this 
very business. 

Now, to try a language of which I am not half master, I shall assume, 
as well as I can, the man of business. I suppose, at a gross guess, that 
I could add of new materials, to your two volumes, alx)ut fifty pages. I 
would also conect and retrench a good deal. These said iifty pages you 
know are as much mine as the thumb-stall I have just now drawn on my 
finger which I unfortunately gashed in mending my pen. A few books 
which I very much want are all the recompence I crave, together with as 

He stood like a mot, and could not play toot, 

He could neither vault nor rise, man ; 
But when the Devil was tired out, 

He carried away the Exciseman. 

He that will take such a revel, 

For me shall have the prize, man ; 
Tis equal to me, I like lo be civil. 

Such company I despise, man. 

For he that danceth with the Devil, 

I count him not a wise man ; 
His company is not fit for any, 

Except it be an Exciseman.* 

It is not at all Impossible that Burns may, with such verses in his mind, have made the 
first rough draft of his own poem while waiting for I^ewara on the Solway shore, and read 
finished copira of it at an Exciseman's dinner in DtimfHes and a convivial gathering in 
Annan. 
* This diploma Is now preserved in the Bums Monument at Edinburgh. 
VOL. III. U 
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many copies of this new edition of my own works as Friendship or 
(iratitude shall prompt nie to present. There are three men whom yon 
know and whose friendly {mtronage I think I can trouble so far — Messrs 
M'Kenzie, D. Stewart, and F. Tytler : to any of these I shall submit my 
MSS. for their strictui'eB ; and also let thcni say on my informing them 
— I mean any of them — what Authors I want, to what value of them I 
am entitled.* If he a<ljud<;^ed me a 'Tom Thumb,' I am content. The 
' Man of Feeling ' an<l Professor Stewart are, I hear, busy with works of 
their own, for which reason I shall prefer Tytler. So soon as I hear from 
you, I shall write Mr Tytler ; and in a fortnight more I shall put my 
MSS. in his hands. 

If the thing were pos-sible that I could receive the proof-sheets by our 
Dumfries Fly, which runs three times a week, I would earnestly wish to 
correct them myself. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your very humble sen'ant, 

RoBT. Burns. 



TO MR JAMES JOHNSON. 

DuxTRiBR, May 1792. 

Dear Sir — This will be presented to you by one of your subscribers t 
and a gentleman to whose musical talents you are nmch indebted for 
getting you Scotch tunes. Let him know your progress, and how yon 
come on with the work. Inclosed is one song out of many I have yet to 
send you ; and likewise I inclose you another and, I think, a letter, set 
of Craigiebumwood, which you will give to Mr Clarke to compare with 
the former set, as I am extremely anxious to have that song right. I 
am, dear Sir, yours, ROBT. BuRN& 
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TO MR STEPHEN CLARKE, RDINBUROH. 

Mr Burns hogs leave to pi'esent his most respectful compliments to Mr 
Clarke. Mr B. some time ago did himself the honour of writing Mr C. 
respecting couiing out to the country to give a little musical instruction 
in a highly respectiible family, where Mr C. may have his owti terms 
and may be as happy as indolence, the devil, and the gout will permit 
him. Mr B. knows well that Mr C. is engageil so long with another 
family ; but cannot Mr C. find two or thi*ee weeks to spare, to each of 
thcin ? Mr B. is deeply impressed with, and awfully conscious of, the 
high importance of Mr C.*s time, whether in the winge<l moments of 
symphonious exhibition at the keys of Harmony, while listening seraphs 
cease their own less delightful strains; or in the drowsy arms of 

* Tliat i8 to Kay, lie desired, at a time when he must have felt hi need of money, to taks 
anythlnu Creech would jjive for the additional poems, in books only, 
t Stephen Clarke, to whom the next letter ia addressed. Sec note. Vol. II., p. IBS. 
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sluniberoas repose, in the arms of his dearly-beloved elbow-chair, where 
tlie frowsy, but potent, power of indolence circumfuses her vapours round 
and sheds her dews on the liead of her darling Son. 

But half a line, conveying half a meaning, from Mr C. would make Mr 
R the very happiest of mortals. 

6M July 1798. 



TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Aknan Watkr Foot, t2d Anffust 1792. 

Do not blame me for it, Madam : — my own conscience, hackneyed and 
weatherbeaten as it is in watching and reproving my vagaries, follies, 
indolence, &c, has continued to blame and punish me sufficiently. . . . 

Do you think it possible, my dear and honoured friond, that I could 
be so lost to gratitude for many favors, to esteem for much worth and 
to the honest, kind, pleasurable lie of, now, oltl acquaintance, and, I 
hope and am sure, of progi-essive, increasing friendship) — as, for a single 
day, not to think of you— to ask the Fat-es what tliey are doing and 
about to do with my much-loved friend and her wide-scattered con- 
nexions, and to beg of tliem to be as kind to yon and yours as they 
possibly can ? 

Apropos (though how it is apropos, I have not leisure to explain), do 
you not know that I am almost in love with an acquaintance of yours? 
— Almost ! said I— I am in love, souse ! over head and ears, deep as the 
most unfathomable abyss of the boundless ocean ; but the word Love, 
owing to the inlermingledomi of the good and the l>ad, the pure and the 
impnre, in this world, being rather an equivocal term for expressing 
one*s sentiments and sensations, I must do justice to the 8acre<l purity 
of my attachment. Know, then, that the heart-struck awe ; the distant 
humble approach ; the delight we should have in gazing upon and listen- 
ing to a Messenger of Heaven appearing in all the unspotted purity of 
lib celestial home among the coarse, polluted, far inferior sons of men, 
to deliver to them tidings that make their hearts swim in joy and their 
imaginations soar in transport— such, so delighting and so pure, were 
the emotions of my soul on meeting the other day with Miss Lesley 
Baillie, your neighl>our at Mayville. Mr B., with his two daughters, 
accompanied by Mr H. of G., passing through Dumfries a few days ago, 
on their way to England, did me the honor of calling on me ; on which 
I took my horse (though Go<l knows I could ill spare the time) and 
accompanied them fourteen or fifteen miles and dined and spent the day 
with them. 'Twas about nine, I think, when I left them ; and, riding 
home, I composed the following ballad, of which yon will probably think 
you have a dear bargain, as it will cost you another gi-oat of postage. 
You must know that there is an old ballad beginning with — 

My bonnie Lixxie Bailie, 

I '11 rowe thee in my plaidie, &o. 
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So I parodied it as follows, which is literally the first copy, * ananointed, 
anannealed/ as Hamlet says :— 

BONIE LESLEY. 

O saw ye bonie Lesley 

As she gaed o'er the Border ? 
She 's gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther ! 

To see her is to love her, 

And love but her for ever : 
For Nature made her what she is, 

And never made anither ! 

Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 

Thy subjects, we before thee ; 
Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 

The hearts o' men adore thee. 



The Deil he could na scaith thee 
Or aught that wad belang thee : 

He 'd look into thy bonie face 
And say — * I canna wrang thee !' 

The Powers aboon will tent thee, 
Misfortune sha'na steer thee : 

Thou 'rt like themser sae lovely 
That ill they *ll ne'er let near thee. 

Return again, fair Lesley, 

Return to Caledonie ! 
That we may brag we hae a lass 

There 's nane again sae bonie ! * 



harm 
should belong to 



above— mtch 
shall not molest 
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So much for ballads. I regret that yon are gone to the east country, 
as I am to be in Ayrshire in al)out a fortnight. This world of onrs, not- 
withstanding it has many good things in it, yet it has ever had this 
curse, that two or three people who would be the happier the oftener 

* MisH Lesley Baillie became Mrs Robert Cuniming of Logle in 1799, and died In Bdln- 
bur^h, July 1849. 
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they met together are, almost without exception, always so placed as 
never to meet but once or twice a-year, which, considering the few years 
of a man's life, is a very great ' evil under the sun,* which I do not 
recollect that Solomon has mentioned in his catalogue of the miseries of 
man. I hope and believe that there is a state of existence beyond the 
grave, where the worthy of this life will renew their former intimacies^ 
with this endearing addition, that * we meet to part no more. ' . . . 

Tell us, ye dead : 
Will none of you in pity diHclosc the Reoret 
What 'tis you are aud we must shortly be ? * 

A thousand times have I made this apostrophe to the departed sons of 
men but not one of them has ever thought fit to answer the question. 
'O that some courteous ghost would blab it out l*t — but it cannot be: 
yon and I, my friend, must make the experiment by ourselves and for 
ourselves. However, I am so convinced that an unshaken faith in the 
doctrines of religion is not only necessary by making us better men, but 
also by making us happier men, that I shall take every care that your 
little godson and every little creature that shall call me father shall be 
taught them. 

So ends this heterogeneous letter, written at this wild place of the 
world, in the intervals of my labor of discharging a vessel of rum from 
Antigua. K. B. 



TO MR ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 

SOME LITTLE TIME AFTER HIS MARRIAGE; AND AFTER, THROUGH 
HIS RECOMMENDATION, THAT I HAD BEEN PRESENTED WITH 
A DIPLOMA FROM THE EDINBURGH COMPANY OF ROYAL 

ARCHERS, t 

DcvrRiES, lOtk SepUmbtr 1792. 

No ! I will not attempt an a])ology. Amid all my hurry of business, 
grinding the faces of the Publican and Sinner on the merciless wheels of 
the Excise ; making ballads and then singing them to my drink ; over 
and above all, the coiTecting the Press-work of two different publi- 
cations ;§ — still, still I might have stolen five minutes to dedicate 
to one of the first of my Friends and Fellow-creatures. I might have 
done, as I do at present, snatched an hour near 'witching time of 
night ' and scrawled a page or two :~I might have congratulated my 

* From Blair's Gravt, 

f A oontinQatioii of the above quotation. See Vol. II. p. 845. 

t From the transcript in the Glenriddel volume of letters. 

I Creech to Cadell (of Cadell k Davies, publishers, London), June 18, 1702 : * I enclose 
a sheet of Bums's P^mu, now going on, that you may have the plate in readiness. 
There will be fifty pages of additional poems to this edition.* The other work referred 
to by Bums was probably the fifth volume of Johnson's Jfiwicol JfvsiKm, which, how* 
ever, was not published till after his death. 
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fiien<l on liiB niairia;3'e;* or I might have thanked the Caledonian 
Archers for the lienor they have done ine : thongh, to do myself 
justice, I intended to have done both in rhyme, else I had done both 
before now. 

Well, then * here id your gooil health ! — for I have eet a nip|ierkin 
of to<ldy by me, by way of Si>ell to keep away the meikle homed 
Dei I or any of his Subaltern Iui^ks who may be on their nightly 
rounds. 

Ihit what shall I write to you ?— * The voice said, cry ! and I said, 
what shall I cry ?* O thou Spiiit ! whatever thou art or wherever 
thou makest thyself viriible ! Be thou a ]k)gle by the eerie Hide of 
an auUl thorn, in the dreary glen through wliicli the herd callau maun 
bicker in his gloamin route frae the fauld ! Be thou a Brownie, set, 
in the dead of night, to thy task by the blazing ingle or in the solitary 
barn, where the repercusshms of thy iron flail half affright thyself, 
as thou i>erformest the work of twenty of the sons of men, ere tlie 
cock-crowing summon thee to thy ample cog of substantial bruee. Be 
thou a Kelpie, haunting the ford or feiry in the starless night, mixing 
thy laughing yell with the howling of the storm and the roaring of the 
flo<Kl, as thou viewest the perils and miseries of man on the foundering 
hoi*se or in the tumbling boat ! Or, lastly, be thou a Ghost, paying 
thy nocturnal visits to the hoary ruins of decayed Grandeur ; or |ier- 
forming thy mystic rites in the shallow of the time-worn church, while 
the moon looks, without a cloud, on the silent, ghastly dwellings of the 
Dead beside tliee ; or, taking thy stand by the bedside of the Villain 
or the Murderer, portraying on tlieir dreaming fancy pictures dreadful 
as the horrora of unveiled Hell and teriible as the wrath of incensed 
Deity ! — Come ! thou Sjdrit I but not in these horrid forms : come with 
the milder, gentle, easy inspirations which thou breathest around the 
wig of a prating Advocate or the tite of a tea-drinking gossip, while 
tlieir tongues run at the light-horse gallop of clishmaclaver for ever and 
ever — Come, and assist a poor devil who is quite jaded in the attemjit 
to share half an idea among half a hundred words; to fill up four quarto 
pages, while he has not gotten one single sentence of recollection, infor- 
mation or remark worth recording. 

I feel, I feel, the presence of supernatural assistance ! Ciroled in the 
embrace of my olbow-chair, my breast laliors like the bloated Sibyl on her 
three*foote<l stoid and, like her, too, labors with nonsense. Nonsense ! 
Auspicious Name ! ! ! Tutor, Friend and Finger-]>ost in the mystic mans 
of Law ; the cadaverous {laths of Physic ; and particularly in the sight- 
less soarings of School Divinity, who, leaving Common Sense confounded 
at his strength of pinion, Reason delirious with eyeing his giddy flight ; 
and Truth creeping back into the bottom of her well, cursing the hour 
in which she offered her scorned alliance to the Wizard Power of Theologic 

* '[Married] at Eiliiibiirgh (April 13, 1702), Mr Alexftiider Cunningham, wriUr, to 
MiM Agiieii Moir, younRett dauKhter of the late liev. Henry Uoir, luiuistsr of tks 

Boeix;! at Auchterliiol.'— ^'co(» i/oyaxtne. 
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Visiou — ravee abroad on all the winds, * On earth, Discord ! a gloomy 
Heaven above, opening her jealous gates to the nineteen-thousandth 
|>art of the tithe of mankind ! And below, an ine8ca|>able and inexorable 
Hell, ex])anding its leviathan jaws fur the vast residue of mortals 1!!' — 

Doctiine ! comfortable and healing to the weary, wounded soul of man I 
Ye sons and daughterB of Affliction, ye ptiuvrc^ Miserables^ to whom day 
brings no pleasure and night yields no rest, be comforted ! Tis but one 
to nineteen hundred thousand that your situation will mend in this 
world ; and 'tis nineteen hundred thousand to one that you >vill be 
damned, eternally, in the world to come ! 

But of all nonsense, religious nonsense is the most nonsensical ; 
so enough, and more than enough, of it. Only, by the bye, will you, 
or can yon, tell me, my dear Cunningham, why a religioso tuni of mind* 
has always a tendency to narrow and illiberalize the heart? They 
are orderly ; they may be just ; nay, I have known them merciful ; 
but still your children of su^ier-sanctity move among their fellow- 
ci-eatures with a nostril-snutfing putrescence and a foot-spuming filth — 
in short, with that ctmceited dignity which your titled Douglases, 
Hamiltons, Gordons, or any other of your Scots Lordlings of seven 
centuries standing, display, when they accidentally mix among the many 
aproned sons of Mechanical life. I remember, in my plougli-boy days, 

1 could not conceive it iMissible that a noble Lord could be a Fool or 
that a Godly man could be a Knave. How ignorant are plough-boys ! — 

Nay, I have since discovered that a Godly Woman may be a ! 

But hold — this Kuni is generous Antigua, so a very unfit menstruum 
for scandal. 

Apropos, how do yon like, I mean really like, the Married life? 
Ah, my Friend ! Matrimony is quite a different thing from what yonr 
lovesick youths and sighing girls take it to be I But nuuriage, we 
are told, is appointed by Gml, and I shall never quarrel with any 
of His institutions. I am a Huslmnd of older standing than you, and I 
shall give you viy ideas of the Conjugal State {En passant — ^}'ou know 
I am no Latinist— Is not conjugal derived ixoxw Jugnm, a yoke?) — Well 
then, the scale of Good wife-ship I divide into ten parts : Good-nature, 
four; Good-Sense, tv>o; Wit, one; Pei-sonal Charms^namely, a sweet 
face, eloquent eyes, fine limbs, graceful carriage (I would add a fine 
wabt too, but that is so soon spoilt, you know), all these, ont; as 
for the other qualities belonging to, or attending on, a wife, such 
as fortune, connections, e<lucation (I mean more than the ordinary run), 
family blood, &c, divide the two remaining degrees among them as 
you please, only, remember that all these minor proiierties must be 
expressed by /rac^umt, for there is not any ont of them, in my aforesaid 
Scale, entitled to the dignity of an Integer. 

As for the rest of my fancies and reveries— How I met lately with 
Miss I^esley Baillie, the most beautiful, elegant woman in the world — 
How I accomxianied her and her Father's family fifteen miles on their 

* By ' religiutto,' Buroji here lueaos ' evsogelioal.' 
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The next h^ter. written about the dame time as that to 
dmninfrham, mil in .i .somewhat .similar spirit, shows Bums to 
hav'i been on a moflt friendly footinjr with hia otficial aupehoca. 

TO MR CORBET, HUPERVISOB-GS^TERAL OF EXCISE. 

[DuxFftm, Sip. I79S.] 
Sir— When I won honored with your moet obligini^ letter, I said to 



m\-^\i ' A itimple letter of thank.i will be a very poor retant for so nuidi 
kindnem. I flhall likewiste <4end the gentleman a cargo of my best and 
newftMt rhyme*. ' However, my new divinon holds me so very busy, and 
several f.hin;(H in it Vieinj:^ rather new to me, my time has hitherto been 
totally en^roHftefl. \Vh<>n a man \a strongly impressed with a aeoae of 
sfirnetliing he onght to rlo. at the .^ame time that want of leisnre, or want 
of ojifrortnnity, or want of assistance, or want of information, or want 
of pajier, pen and ink, or any other of the many wants which flesh is 
heir to when senne of dnty pnlls one way and necessity (or alas ! too 
fdten indolence nnder necessity's garb) palls another — yon are too well 
acffTiainted with f>oor hnman natnre to be told what a devil of a life that 
arch vixen (>>nscience leads us. 
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Old as I am in acquaintance, and growing grey in connexion, witli 
slips, frips, failings, frailties, backsHdings in tlie paths of grace and all 
other light-horse militia of iniquity, never did my poor back suffer such 
scarification from the scourge of Conscience as during these three weeks 
that your kind epistle has lain by me unanswered. A negro wench 
under the rod of a West India mistress, a nurse under the caprices 
of a spoilt child, the only son and heir of a booby squire ; nay, a hen- 
pecked husband under the displeasure of his virago wife, were envi- 
able predicaments to mine. At last, by way of compromise, I return 
you by thb my most grateful thanks for all the generous friendship 
and disintei-ested patronage for which now and fonnerly I have the 
honor to be indebted to you, and as to my rhymes— another edition, 
in two volumes, of my poems being in the press— I shall beg leave 
to present a copy to Mrs Corbet as my first, and I will venture to 
add, most effectual, mediator with you on my behalf. I have the honour 
tobe, &c., R. B. 

Johnson's Scots Musical Museum was originally an engraver's 
undertaking. Burns helped to make it a rich repository of 
Scottish song and music, and increased its value immeasurably 
by his own original contributions. Stephen Clarke, the organist, 
harmonised the airs. The Museum was, however, a somewhat 
plain and unattractive work, and left much to bo desired in 
respect of purity of taste. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
about this time some musical amateurs in Edinburgh should 
have united to form a collection of Scottish songs, in a much 
handsomer form, imder more rigid editorial care, and with 
symphonies and accompaniments by the first musicians on the 
Continent The leading spirit in the concern was George 
Thomson,* clerk to the Board of Trustees for the Encourage- 
ment of Manufactures in Scotland. Another of the amateurs 
was the Honourable Andrew Erskine, brother of the musical 
Earl of Kellie,t a well-known wit and versifier. The projectors 
resolved to apply to Bums for aid, and Thomson accordingly wrote 
to him. 

* George Thomson was the son of Robert Thomson, schoolmaster at Limekilns, in the 
parish of Dunfermline. Bom March 4, 1757, he was educated chiefly in Banff, where hia 
father was engaged in teaching, before settling in Edinburgh as messenger-at-arms. He 
was trained to be a lawyer's clerk, and in 1780, on the recommendation of John Home, the 
author of DougUu, was appointed Junior clerk to the Board of Trustees in Bdinburgh. 
He subsequently succeeded to the principal clerkship. He died at Leith on the 18th 
February 1851, at the age of ninety>four. One of his granddaughters, Catherine Thoin8(m 
Hogarth, became the wife of Charles Dickens, the novelist. 

t bee note, Vol. HI., p. 82. 
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GEORGE THOMSON TO ROBERT BURNS. 

EoiVBUBOU, Sepltmb^r 1791 

Sir — For bouie years post I have, %vitli a fiieud or t\vo» employed 
many leisure liuui-s in collating and collecting the moBt favourite of our 
natiiuial melodies, for publication. We have engaged Pleyel, the mo»t 
agi-eeable composer living, to put acconiimniments to these and also to 
couii>o8e an instrumental prelude and conclusion to each air, the better 
to lit them for concerts both public and private. To render tliis work 
perfect, we are desirous to have the (xietry improved wherever it seems 
unworthy of the nmsic ; and that it is so, in nuiny instances, is allowed 
by every one conversant with our musical collcctiona. The editors of 
these seem in general to have dei>ended on the music proving an excuse 
for the verses ; and hence some charming melodies are united to mere 
nouKcnKe and doggerel, while othere are accommodated with rhymes so 
loose and indelicate as cannot be sung in decent company. To remove 
tliis reproacli would be an easy tusk to the author of * The Cotter's 
Saturday Night ; * and, for the honour of Caledonia, I would fain hope he 
may be induced to take \i\t the pen ; if so, we sliall be enabled to present 
the public with a collection infinitely more interesting than any that has 
yet appeared and acceptable to all ))ersons of taste, whether they wish for 
correct melodies, delicate accompanimento or characteristic verses. 

AVe shall esteem your poetical assistance a particular favour, besides 
paying any reasonable price you sliall please to demand for it. Profit is 
quite a secondaiy consideration with us ; and we are resolved to spare 
neither pains nor expense on the publication. Tell me frankly, then, 
whether you will devote your leisure to writing twenty or twenty-five 
songs, suitable to the particular melmlies which I am prepared to send 
you. A few Songs exceptionable only in some of their verses, I will 
likewise submit to your consideration ; leaving it to you, either to mend 
these or make new Songs in their stead. It is Buperfinous to assure you 
that 1 have no intention to displace any of the sterling old Songs : those 
only will l)e removed which appear quite silly or absolutely indecent 
Even these shall all l>e examined by Mr liurns, and if he is of opinion 
that any of them are deserving of the music, in such cases no divorce 
shall take place. 

Relying on the letter * accompanying this, to l)e forgiven for the liberty 
I have taken in addressing you, I am, with great esteem, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, G. Tuojiao2(. 



ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

DuMFKin, 16a 5qk ITM. 

Sir — I have just this moment got your letter. As the request yon 
make will positively add to my enjoyments in complying with it, I shall 
ent^r into your undertaking with all the small portion of abilities I have, 

The lelttir refeireU to waa an iutiXKlucUou tu Bums from Aleiuuider Cuuulugliaiu. 
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Btralneil to their utmost exertion by the impulse of enthusiasm. Only, 
don't hurry me : ' Deil tak the hindmost 'is by no means the Crie de 
gnetre of my muse. Will you, as I am inferior to none of you in 
enthusiastic attachment to the poetry and music of old Caledonia and, 
since you request it, have cheerfully promised my mite of assistance- 
will you let me have a list of your airs, >vith the first line of the verses 
you intend for them, that I may have an opjiortunity of suggesting any 
alteration that may occur to me — you know 'tis in the way of my trade 
— still leaving you. Gentlemen, the undoubted right of publishers to 
approve or reject, at your pleasure, in your own publication. I say the 
Jirst line of the verses, because if they are versee that have appeared in any 
of our collections of songs, I know them and can have recourse to them. 
Apropos, if you ai'e for Eiiglbh verses, there is on my part an end of the 
matter. Whether in the simplicity of the Ballad or the pathos of the 
Song, I can only hope to please myself in being allowed at least a sprink- 
ling of our native tongue. English verses, particularly the works of 
Scotsmen, that have merit, are certainly very eligible. *Tweedside,' 
' Ah ! the i>oor Shepherd's mournful fate !' 'Ah, Chloris, could I sit,' &c, 
except (excuse my vanity) you should, to * Gilderoy,* prefer my own song, 
* From thee, Eliza, I must go,' — all these yuu cannot mend ; but such 
insipid stuff as * To Fanny fair could I impart,' &c., usually set to *The 
Mill, Mill O,' 'tis a disgrace to the collections in which it has already 
ap}>eared and would doubly disgrace a collection that will have the very 
sui>erior merit of youi-s. But, more of this in the further prosecution of 
the business, if I 'm to be called on for my stiictures and amendments — 
I say, amendments ; for I will not alter except where I myself at least 
think that I amend. 

As to remuneration, you may think my songs either above or belouf 
price ; for they shall absolutely be the one or the other. In the honest 
enthusiasm with which I embark in your undertaking, to talk of money, 
wages, fee, hire, &o., would be downright sodomy of soul I A proof of 
each of the songs that I compose or amend, I shall receive as a fa\ or. 
In the rustic phrase of the season, 'God speed the wark !' I am. Sir, 
your very humble servant, RoBT. Burns. 

P.S. — I have some particular reasons for wishing my interference to be 
known as little as possible. K. B. 

Meanwhile, Jolinson had, in August, publishod the fourth 
volume of his Scots Musical Museum^ containing a number of 
songs either written or recast by Burns. The Preface also was 
the Poet's work. 

PREFACE TO VOLUME IV. OF JOHNSON'S 
'SCOTS MUSICAL MUSEUM.' 

When the Editor Published the third Volume of this work, he had 
reason to conclude that one volume more would finish the Publication. 
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Htill, however, he ha* a conftidermble oamber of SeoCs Ain and Songs 
more than Win plan allowed him to include in ilna foarth Tolame. 
Thefte, thoagh in all proliability they will not aoKNUii to what he 
haM hitherto pablinhed an one Tolanie, he shall yet giTe to the world, 
that the tScoU MusiecU Museum may be a CoUectioo of erery Soots 
Hitnti extant. To thone who object that his PnblieattOD contains 
piec4!ii of inferior, or little, valne, the Editor answers by referring 
to liiM plan. All onr Songs cannot have eqnal merit. BesideB, as 
the world have not yet agreed on any nnerring balance, any nndispated 
standard, in matters of Taste, wliat to one person yields no manner of 
pleasure may to another be a high enjoyment. 

KDmsunoH, Augutt 18, 1792. 



The important Bongs which have not already been inserted 
in connection with particular dates and circumstances are here 
presented : 

CRAIGIEBURN WOOD. 

[FIRST VERSION.] 

Sweet closes the evening on Craigiebum wood, 

And blythely awaukens the morrow ; 
But the pride of the spring in the Craigiebum wood 

Can yield me nothing but sorrow. 

Chorim — Beyond thee, dearie, beyond thee, dearie, Beyond aBerid« 
And ! to bo lying beyond thee, 
sweetly, soundly, weel may he sleep 
That 's laid in the bed beyond thee I 

I see the spreading leaves and flowers, 

I hoar tho wild birds singing ; 
But pleasure they hae nane for me, 

While care my heart is wringing. 

I can na tell, I maun na tell, 

I daur na for your anger ; 
But secret love will break my hearty 

If I conceal it langer. 
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I see thee graceful stmighl and tall, 

I see thee sweet and bonie ; 
But Oh, what will my tonnents be, 

If thou refuse thy Johuie ! 

To see thee in another's arms, 

In love to lie and languish, 
Twad be my dead, that will be seen, detth 

My heart wad brust wi' anguish. 

But Jeanie, say thou wilt be mine. 

Say thou loes nane before me ; 
And a' my days o' life to come 

I'll gratefully adore thee. 

This song, he himself tells us,* was meant to present the passion 
which a Mr Gillespie, a particular friend of his, had for a girl 
named Lorimer, whose birthplace, as has already been noted, was 
at Craigieburn Wood, near Moffat. As Jean Lorimer was bom 
in 1775, she must have been only sixteen at most when wooed 
vicariously in these impassioned stanzas. It was not her destiny 
to become Mrs Gillespie; but it was reserved for her to be the 
subject of many other lays by Bums. Burns afterwards altered 
and pruned the song ' Craigieburn Wood ' to the following more 
correct, but also tamer form : 

CRAIGIEBURN WOOD. 

[SECOND VERSION.] 

Sweet fa's the eve on Craigieburn, 

And bly the awakes the morrow ; 
But a' the pride o' Spring's return 

Can yield me nocht but sorrow. nought 

I see the flowers and spreading trees, 

I hear the wild birds singing ; 
But what a wenry wight can please. 

And Care his bosom wringing ! 

* ' This song was composed on a passion which a Mr Gillespie, a particular fHend of mine, 
had for a Miss Lorimer, afterwards Mrs Whelpdale. The young lady was bom at Craigie* 
bum wood. The chorus is part of an old foolish balUd.'— J<. B, in (SUnriddel NoUt. 
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Fuin, fain wobld I mj grieb impsii, 

Yf;t dare na for jour anger ; 
Hilt Mcret lore will break mj heart 

If I conceal it langer. 

If thou refuse to pity me, 

If thou shalt love another, 
When yon green leaves farle frae the tree. 

Around my grave they 11 wither. 



FIIAK THE FRIENDS AND LAND I LOVE. 

A IR' Carroll Side, 

Frae the friends and Land I love, 

Driven by Fortune's felly spite ; 
Frae my host Belov'd I rove, 

Never mair to taste delight : 
Never mnir maun hope to find 

Vaxm frae toil, relief frae care ; 
When Ivomomhrance wracks the mind, 

Pleasures but unvail desimir. 



more 
most 



Brightost climes shall mirk appear, 

1 )oflort ilka blooming shore. 
Till the Fates, nae mair severe, 

Friendship, T/)ve and Peace restore. 
Till Revenge, wi* laurell'd head, 

Hring our Banished hame again ; 
And ilk loyal, bonio lad 

Cr(>8S the seas and win his ain. 



dark 
•very 



flftch 
pecover-H>wn 



k 



[* Rnrns fiays of this song in his Ghnriddd Notes: **I added the last 
four liiieN hy way of giving a turn to the theme of the poem, sach as it 
Is." The wholo song, however, is in his own handwriting, and I liave 
roanou to heliovo it is all his own.'— iS^^eiiAotiM.] 
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O MEIKLE THINKS MY LUVK O* MY BEAUTY. 
Tune— Afy Tocher *« the Jewel. 

meikle thinks my Luve o' my beauty, mneh 

And meikle thinks my Luve o' my kin ; 
But little thinks my Luve, I ken brawlie know weii 

My tocher 's the jewel has charms for him. aowiy 

It 's a' for the apple he '11 nourish the tree, 

It 's a' for the hiney he '11 cherish the bee, 
My laddie 's sae moikle in love wi' the siller, money 

He canna hae luve to spare for me. 



Your proffer o* luve 's an airle-penny, 

My tocher *s the bargain ye wad buy ; 
But an ye be crafty, I am cunnin, 

Sae ye wi' anither your fortune may try. 
Ye *re like to the timmer o' yon rotten wooil, 

Ye 're like to the bark o' yon rotten tree, 
Ye '11 slip frao me like a knotless thread. 

And ye '11 crack your credit wi* mae nor me. 



flAineAt money 



If 



more than 



[Althon^h tins 8ong is ascribed to Rnms in the Mnsenm^ the fifth 
and sixth lines of the fimt stanza and the four closing lines are old.] 



WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WF AN AULD MAN. 
Tune — What can a Young Lassie do wC an Attld Man. 

What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie. 

What can a young lassie do wi' an auld man 1 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie mother 

To sell her poor Jenny for siller an' Ian' ! money 

Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an' Inn' ! 
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He 's always compleenin frae momin to e'enin. 

He boasts and he hirples the weaiy day lang ; 
He 's doylt and he 'a dozin, his blivle it is frooEen, — .^. ^^^j^^ 

dreary 's the ni;^ht wi' a crazy auld man ! 

He 's doylt and he 's dodu, his blade it is frozen^ — 
O dreary 's the night wi' a crazy auld man ! 

He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers,* 

1 never can please him, do a' that I can ; 

He 's peevish, and jealous o' a* the young fellows, — 

O. dool on the dav I met wi' an auld man ! wm 

He 's peevish and jealous o' a' the young fellows, — 
O, dool on the day I met wi' an auld man ! 

My auld auntie Katie upon me taks pity, 

I '11 do my endeavour to follow her plan ; 
I '11 cro»s him and wrack him until I heart-break him. 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan. 

I '11 cross him and wrack him until I heart-break him. 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan.t 

[Below the MS., which in in the British Museum, the author has noted 
the following (lirections to Johnson : * Dr Blacklock's set of the tone is 
bad ; I here enclo«»e a better. Yon may pnt Dr R's song after these 
\eneH or yon may leave it out, as yon please. It has some merit ; it is 
miiterably long.'] 
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HOW CAN I BE BLITHE AND GLAD? 
Tune— 7%« Bonny LcuL that ^sfar awa, 

how can I be blythe and glad. 

Or how can I gang brisk and braw, weu-dad 

When the bonie lad that I loe best 

Is o'er the hills and far awa I 

It 's no the frosty winter wind. 

It 's no the driving drift and snaw ; 

But ay the tear comes iu my e'e. 
To think on him that 's far awa. 

* He in Rulleii find rB8tIeM8, fretful and peeviHh. 

t TliiH phraiie \» borrowr<t from the old sonx ' Anid Rob Morris.' 
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My father pat me frae his door, 

My fiiends they hae disowii'd me a' ; 

But I hae aiie will tak my part, 
The bonio lad that 's far awa. 

A pair o' glooves he bought to me, 
And silken snoods he gae me twa ; 

And I will wear them for his sake, 
The bonio lad that 's far awa. 
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O weary winter soon will pass 

And spring will deed the birken shaw;* clothe 
And my young babie will be born, 

And he '11 be hame that 's far awa. 

[ * He took the first line, and even some hints of his verses, from an old 
song in Herd's collection, which begins : ** How can I be blithe or glad, 
or in my mind contented be ?" ' — Stenhouse, The song at once suggests 
Jean Armour's treatment by her family.] 



I DO CONFESS THOU ART SAE FAIR 

I do confess thou art sae fair 

I wad been o'er the lugs in luve — ears 

Had I na found the slightest prayer 

That lips could speak thy heart could muvc. 
I do confess thee sweet, but find 

Thou art sae thriftless o' thy sweets — 
Thy favours are the silly wind 

That kisses ilka thing it meets. eveiy 

See yonder rosebud, rich in dew, 

Amang its native briers sae coy. 
How sune it tines its scent and hue soon^ioees 

"When pu'd and worn a common toy ! puiiea 

Sic fate ere lang shall thee betide : Such 

Tho' thou may gayly bloom a while, 
Yet sune thou shalt be thrown aside 

Like ony common weed and vile. 

* * Birken 8liaw'= A piece of laud at the foot of a hill, and covered with birches. 
VOL. III. V 
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[Altereal into Scou by Banu, frou an Engiisli pocB by Sr Riibcn 
Ayumn, private secretary to Maiy and Anne, Queem ol ScoUaiHL * I 
do think I liare improved the simplicity of ibe aentimpnta by giving 
them a Scr>ti» dreas. R. R* 

Sir Kr>)jert'» verses are a* follow : 

I do confe$« thoa 'rt sweet ; yet find 

Thee ffach an anthrift of thy sweeta, 
Thy favonra are >>at like tlie wind 

That kuiAeth ever>*thing it meets ; 
And hince thoa canst with more than one, 
Thoa 'rt worthy to be kii«e<l by none. 



The morning rose that ontoached stands 
Armed with her briers, how sweetly smells ! 

But plucked and Rtniine«l through rader hands. 
Her Hcent no longer with her dwells : 

But scent and beauty both are gone 

And leaves fall from her, one by one. 

Such fate, ere long, will thee betide. 
When thou hast handled been a while; 

Like Hun-ilowerH to lie thrown aside. 
And I Hliall sigh while some will smile : 

So Mee thy love for more than one 

IlaM brought thee to lie loved by none.] 




YON WILD MOSSY MOUNTAINS. 

Tune— Fon Wild Mossy Mountains. 

[* This tune in by Oswald : the song alludes to a part of my private 
hiHtory wliich it is of no consequence to the world to know.* — Bums in 
Olniriddel Notes. Highland Mary has been claimed as the heroine of 
this Hong. Hut it may refer to one of Bums's mysterioas excursions 
to JianuikHJiirc in 1787.] 

Yon wild, mossy mountains sae lofty and wide 

That nurse in their bosom the youth o' the Clyde, 

VVhere the grouse lead their coveys thro* the heather to feed. 

And the shepherd tents his flock as he ])ipe8 on his reed : watches 
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Not Cowrie's rich valley nor Forth's sunny shores 
To me hae the charms o' yon wild, mossy moors ; 
For there, by a lanely, sequestered stream, 
Resides a sweet Lassie, my thought and my dream. 

Amaug thae wild mountains shall still be my path, those 

Ilk stream foaming down its ain green, narrow strath, Every— vaUey 
For there, wi* my Lassie, the day-lang I rove. 
While o'er us, unheeded^ flie the swift hours o' Love. 

She is not the fairest, altbo' she is fair ; 
0' nice education but sma' is her share ; 
Her parentage humble as humble can be ; 
]3ut I loe the dear Lassie because she loes mo. 

To Beauty what man but maun yield him a prize, muBt 

In her armour of glances, and blushes, and sighs ; 
And when Wit and Kefinenient hae polish'd her darts. 
They dazzle our e'en as they flie to our hearts. 

But Kindness, sweet Kindness, in the fond-sparkling e'e 
Has lustre outshining the diamond to me ; 
And the heart beating love as I 'm clasp'd in her arms, 
O, these are my Lassie's all-conquering charms. 



O FOR ANE AN' TWENTY, T A M. 
TUNK— y%« Mondiewort, 

[ * The subject of this song had a real origin : a young girl having been 
left some proi>erty by a near relation, and at her own disposal on her 
attaining majority, was pressed by her relations to marry an old rich 
booby. Her affections, however, had previously 1>een engaged by a 
young man, to whom she had ])Iedged her troth when she should become 
of age, and she of course olistiuately rejected the solicitations of lier 
friends to any other match. Burns represents the lady addressing her 
youthful lover in the language of constancy and affection.*— 5/en/<0Y<««.] 

They snool me sair and baud me down, snnb-iioid 

And gar me look like bluntie. Tarn ; make— a Htupid 

But three short years will soon vrhecl roun', 
And then comes ane and twenty, Tarn. 
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Choi-m — An* 0, for ane aiid twenty, Tarn ! 

And hey, sweet ane and twenty, Tain ! 
I '11 learn my kin a rattlin sang 
An I saw ane and twenty, Tarn. 



If s once 



A gleib o' Ian', a claut o' gear, 

Was left me by my Auntie, Tarn ; 

At kith or kin I need na spier 
An I saw ane and twenty, Tam. 



INece— hoftid— wcftltii 



wk 



fbol 



They *11 hue me weti a wealthy coof, 

Tho' I mysel hae plenty, Tam ; 
]^iit, hearst thou, laddie! there's my loof: palm (of the band) 

I 'm thine at ane and twenty, Tam. 



k 



BESSY AND HEU S PI NN I N-WH EE L. 

Tune— TAe Sicect Lass that Lots me. 



I^eze mo on my spinniijg-wheel, 
And leeze me on my rock and reel ; 
Frae tap to tae that cleetls me bien, 
And haps me fiel and warm at e'en ! 

1 '11 set me down and sing and spin. 
While laigh descends the simmer sun. 
Blest wi' content and milk and meal, 
leczo me on my spinnin-wheel ! 

On ilka hand the burnies trot 
And meet below my theekit cot ; 
The scentcil birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite, 
Alike to screen the birdie's nest 
And little fishes caller rest : 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel 
Where blythe 1 turn my spinnin-wheel. 

On lofty aiks the cushats wail. 
And Echo cons the doolfu' tale ; 
The lintwhites in the hazel braes, 
Delighted, rival ither's lays ; 



Bear to me 



la 



disUir 

clothes— 

coinfoitably 

wraps — cosy 

low 



every— brook* 
thatched 



eool 
shelter, ahed 



oaks<-wood-p!geoDa 

woelUl 

linneta— banks 
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The craik ainang the claver hay, 
Tlie paitrick whirrin o'er the ley, 
The swallow jinkin round my shiel, 
Amuse me at my spinnin-wheel. 

Wi' sma' to sell and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 
O wha wad leave this humble state 
For a' the pride of a' the great ? 
Amid their flairing, idle toys, 
Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys, 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel 
Of Bessy at her spinnin-wheel ? 
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corncrake— clover 

partridge fliitterius 
—gram land 

flitting- cottage 



Above 



noisy 



NITHSDALE'S WELCOME HAME. 

[Written when Lady Winifred Maxwell Constable, the descendant of 
the forfeited Earl of Nithsdale, retnrne<l to Scotland and rebuilt Terregles 
House, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Mrs Bums in her memoranda 
states that her hnsband, when at Ellisland, dined there once or twice. 
Captain Riddel of Glenriddel fnmisheil the air to which Burns composed 
the verses.] 

The noble Maxwells and their powers 

Are coming o'er the border. 
And they *11 gao big Terregles towers build 

And set them a' in order. 
And they declare, Terregles fair 

For their abode they chuse it : 
There 's no a heart in a* the land 

But 's lighter at the news o 't. 

Tho' stars in skies may disappear 

And angry tempests gather. 
The happy hour may soon bo near 

That brings us pleasant weather : 
The weary night o' care and grief 

May hae a joyfu' morix)w ; 
So dawning day has brought relief, 

Fareweel our night of sorrow. 
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THE COUNTRY LASa 

TlXE-2A« Country Lomm, 

In simmer, when the hay was mawn 

And ci}m wav'd green in ilka field. 
While claver hlooms white o'er the lea 

And roses blaw in ilka bield ! 
Biythe lassie, in the milking shiel, 

.Says — * 111 be wed come o 't what will ;' 
Out spak a dame in wrinkled eild — 

* (y gude advisement comes nae ilL 



fthelterad spot 
hat 



old age 



* It 's ye hae wooers mony ane, 

And lassie, ye *re but young, ye ken ; 
Then wait a wee, and cannie wale 

A routhio* butt, a routhie ben : 
There *s Johnic o' the Buskie-glen, 

Fu' is liis bam, fu* is his byre ; 
Tak this frae me, my bonie hen, 

It 'h plenty Ixjets the Inverts fire.' 



know 

a short time — 

cwitioitt chooM 



Ikns 



* For Johnie o' the Buskie-glen 

I dinna care a single flie ; 
Ho h>'e8 sao weel his craps and kye, 

Ho hjw nae loove to 8j)are for me : 
But Ijlytho 's the blink o' Robie's e'e, 

And wool I wat he lo'es me dear; 
Ac blink o' him I wad na gie 

For Buskio-glon and a' his gear.' 



cattle 

glance 
know 

wealth 



* ( ) thoughtless lassie, life 's a faught : 
The canniest gate the strife is sair; 

But ay fu-han't is fechtin best : t 
A hungry care 's an unco care. 



fight, atrngglo 

inoet prudent way 

—severe 



heavy 



k 



* ' lUmtliin ' = woH-nilod, comfortable. ' Butt and ben,' the two roouw of a cottage, 
t It in bent to flKlit with a ftiU hand. 
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But some will siicnd and some will spare, 
And wilfu' folk maun hae their will ; 

Syne as ye brew, my maiden fair, Accordingly 

Keep mind that ye maun drink the yill.' ale 



* gear will buy me rigs o* land 

And gear will buy me sheep and kye ; 
But the tender heart o' Icesome loove 

The gowd and siller canna buy : 
We may be poor, Robie and I, 

Light is the burden Loove lays on ; 
Content and Loove brings peace and joy — 

What mair hae Queens upon a throne V 



money 



gladtome 



FAIR ELIZA. 

[Burns composed this song to a Highland air which he found in Mac- 
donald's collection. In the original manuscript, the name of the heroine 
is Rahina, which he is understood to have afterwards changed to Eliza, 
for reasons of taste. Steiihouse states that the veives were designed to 
embody the passion of a Mr Hunter, a friend of the poet, towards a 
Rahina of real life, who, it would api>car, was loved in vain, foi: the lover 
went to the West Indies, and died there soon after his arrival.] 

Turn again, thou fair Eliza ! 

Ae kind blink before we part ; glance 

Rew on thy despairing Lover : Repent thy coldness to 

Canst thou break his faithf u' heart 1 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza ! 

If to love thy heart denies. 
For pity hi«le the cruel sentence 

Under friendship's kind disguise ! 

Thee, sweet maid, hae I offended ? 

My otfence is loving thee : 
Canst thou wreck his peace for ever 

Wha for thine wad gladly die t* 

* The Riinilarity of tbcite two lines to the familiar ones in ' Mary Morrison ' wiU at once 
strike tlie reader. 
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While the life beats in my bosom, 

Thou shalt mix in ilka throe : erery 

Turn again, thou lovely maiden, 

Ae sweet smile on me bestow. 

Not the bee upon the blossom 

In the pride o' sinny noon ; sunny 

Not the little sporting fairy 

All beneath the simmer moon ; 
Not the Poet, in the moment 

Fancy lightens in his e'e, 
Kens the pleasure, feels the raptui*e, 

That thy presence gies to me. 



^ 



O LUVE WILL VENTURE IN. 
Tune— r/ic Posie. 

O luvo will venture in where it daur na weel be seen, 

luvo will venture in where wisdom ance hath been ; 
Ihit I will down yon river rove, amang the wood sae green, 

And a' to jm' a posio to my ain dear May. aii to |hiu 

The primrose I will pu\ the firstling o' the year, 
And I will pu' the pink, the emblem o* my Dear ; 
For she 's the pink o* womankind, and blooms without a peer : 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

1 '11 pu' the budding rose when Phebus peeps in view. 

For it 's like a bauniy kiss o' her sweet, bonie mou ; balmy— mouth 
Tlio hyacinth for constancy wi' its unchanging blue : 
And a* to l^e a jwsie to my ain dear May. 

The lily it is pure and the lily it is fair, 
And in her lovely bosom I *11 place the lily there ; 
The daisy 's for simplicity and unafrected air : 
And a' to be a posio to my ain dear May. 
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The hawthorn I will pu', wi* its locks o' siller gray, 
Where like an agM man it stands at break o' day, 
But the songster's nest within the bush I winna tak away 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The woodbine I will pu' when the e'ening star is near, 
And the diamond draps o' dew shall be her een sae clear ; 
The violet 's for modesty, which weel she fa's to wear : * 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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silver 
will not 



I *11 tie the posie round wi' the silken band o' luve. 
And I '11 place it in her breast, and I '11 swear by a' abuve, 
That to my latest draught o' life the band shall ne'er remuve : 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 

[In his Glenriddel Notes, Burns says he took down the air and the old 
words of this song from the singing of a country girl. He subsequently 
explained to Thomson that thiM * country girl * was his wife.] 



THE BANKS O' DOON. 

[FIRST VERSION.] 

Sweet are the banks — the banks o' Doon, 

The spreading flowers are fair. 
And everything is blythe and glad, 

But I am fu' o* care. full of 

Thou '11 break my heart, thou bonie bird 

That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o' the happy days 

When my fause Luve was true : flJ^a 

Thou '11 break my heart thou bonio bird. 

That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 

And wist na o' my fate. 

* Which she rightly htm, an her lot, to wear ; which she han a goo<l right to wear. 
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Aft hae I rov'd by bonie Boon, 

To see the woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o' its Liive, 

And sae did I o' mine ; 
Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose 

Upon its thorny tree ; 
But my fause Luver staw my rose, 

And left the thorn wi' me : 
Wi* lightsome heart I pu*d a rose 

Upon a morn in June ; 
And sae I flourished on the morn, 

And sae was pu'd or' nooiL 



stole 
cheerftil 



puUedere 



THE BANKS O' DO ON. 

[SECOND VERSION.] 

Ye flowery banks o' bonie Doon, 

How can ye blume sae fair 1 
How can yo chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae fu' o* care ! 
Thou *il break my heart, thou bonie bird, 

That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds mo o' the happy days 

When my fause Luve was true. 
Thou '11 break my heart, thou bonie bird, 

That sings beside tliy mate ; 
For sae I sat and sae I sang 

And wist na o* my fate. 



^ 



Aft hae I rovM by bonie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o* its Luve, 

And sae did I o* mine. 
Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Upon a morn in June ; 
How like that rose my blooming morn, 

Sae darkly set ere noon ! 
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Wi* lightsome heart I pu'd a rose 

Upon its thorny tree ; 
But my fause Luver staw my rose 

And left the thorn wi' me. 



THE BANKS O' DOON. 

[THIRD VERSION.] 

Tviil^— Caledonian HunVa Delight. 

Ye Banks and braes o' bonie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair I 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary f u* o* care ! 
Thou *11 break my heart, thou warbling bird 

That wantons thro* the flowering thorn : 
Thou minds me o* departed joys. 

Departed, never to return. 

Aft hae I rov'd by bonie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o' its luve, every 

And fondly sae did I o' mine ; 
Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Fu* sweet upon its thorny tree ; 
And my fause luver staw my rose, false 

But, ah ! he left the thorn wi' me. 

Allan Cunningham writes of this, perhaps the most popular of 
all Bums's songs : ' An Ayrshire legend says the heroine of this 
affecting song was Miss Peggy Kennedy of Daljarrock, a young 
creature, beautiful and nccomplished, who fell a victim to her love 
for M*Doual of Logan.** Writing of the first version, however, 
to Alexander Cunningham, on 11th March 1791, Burns says ex- 
pressly, ' I have this evening sketched out a song which I have a 
good mind to send you.' It is not impossible, however, that 
Bums had Young Peggy's tragical story in his mind when he wrote. 

* For the ittory <ir MiiM Kennedy's uiUfortunee, eee Vol. I., pp. 2dO, 270. 
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WILLIE WASTLE. 
TvyB—The Eight Mem of UmioMt. 

Willie Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 

The spot they ca'd it Linkumdoddie •* 
Willie waJ9 a wabster gude 

Coa'd stown a clue wi' ony bodie ; 
He liad a wife was dour and din, 

0, Tinkler Maidgie was her miUier : 
8ic a wife as Willie had — 

I wad na gie a button for her ! 

8he has an e'e, she has but ane. 

The cat has twa the very colour ; 
Five rusty teeth forbye a stump, 

A clapper tongue wad deave a miller ; 
A whJHkin l>eard alK)ut her mou, 

I lor nose and chin they threaten ither : 
8ic a wife as Willie had — 

I wad na gie a button for her ! 

8ho 's bow-hougli'd, she *s hem-shin'd,t 

Ao linipin leg a hand-breed shorter ; 
8hc 's twisted right, she *8 twisted left, 

To balance fair in ilka quarter : 
8h(3 has a hump upon her breast, 

TIhj twin o' that upon her shouther : 
Hie a wife as AVillie ha<l — 

I wad na gie a button for her ! 

AuM ])au(lron8 by the ingle sits, 
An' wi' her loof her face a-washin ; 

Hut Willie's wife is nao sae trig ; 

She dights her grunzic wi' a hushion; \ 



ITV 



deafeo 

UKMltll 

ooeanoUier 



bandy-legged 
One— liaod-brBftdtli 

every 



cat^ fireside 

paw 

dainty 

tripes— month 




* All liiifiKiiiary iilarn. It haii been averred that Willie was in reality a fimner near 
KIIImIiiimI, with an iiimttractive wife. ' CuTmingham says the name of WiUie Waatle's wife 
In IonI ; I roiiM \aA\ him who nhn wax, but there \% no utte in opening old sores.*— fisfnid 
Jntvx a letter 0/ Mr» Rrnwirk (Jnnr Jnffray) to her sixter, Nov. 18, 1888. 

t With nliiiiH of Hhnpo of h«mK, or haineH, two hinged pieces of iron or wood of a horse's 
collar to wliloh tlm traceH am fasteneil. 

i FuulleiM stuukiiig wtirn 011 the ami. 
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Her walie uieves like midden-creels, 
Her face wad fyle the Logan Water : 

Sic a wife as Willie had — 
I wad na gie a button for her ! 
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huge fists— manure 

peiinlen 

pollute 



BONIE BELL. 

The smiling Spring comes in rejoicing, 

And surly Winter grimly flies ; 
Now crystal clear are the falling waters, 

And bonny blue are the sunny skies. 
Fi'esh o'er the mountains breaks forth the morning, 

The evening gilds the Ocean's swell ; 
All creatures joy in the sun's returning. 

And I rejoice in my Bonie Bell. 

The flowery Spring leads sunny Summer, 

And yellow Autumn presses near; 
Then in his turn comes gloomy Winter, 

Till smiling Spring again appear : 
Thus seasons dancing, life advancing. 

Old Time and Nature their changes tell ; 
But never ranging, still unchanging, 

I adore my Bonie Bell.* 



THE GALLANT WEAVER 
TviiE— The Weavers' March, 

Where Cart t rins rowin to the sea, 
By mony a flow'r and spreading tree. 
There lives a lad, the lad for me. 

He is a gallant Weaver. 
Oh, I had wooers aught or nine, 
They gied me rings and ribbons fine ; 



roUing 



eight 



* * Bonie Bell ' is one of the few heroines of Bums for whom an original has not been 
suggested. 
t Paisley stands on the river Cart. 
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And I was fear'd my heart would tine, 
Aiid I gied it to the Weaver. 

My daddie sigii'd my tocher-band 
To gie the lad that has the land, 
But to my heart I *11 add my hand. 

And gie it to the Weaver. 
While birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 
While bees delight in opening flowers. 
While corn grows gi-een in simmer showers, 

1 11 love my gallant Weaver.* 



be lost 
Rave 

dowry-bond 



THE DEUK'S DANG 0»ER MY DADDIE.t 

The bairns gat out wi' an unco shout, children— great 

* The deuk 's dang o'er my daddie, ! ' duck lias knocked down 
* The fien -nia-care,* quo* the feirrie auld wife, 

* He was but a paidlin body, O ! 
He paidles out, and he paidles in. 

An* he paidles late and early, I 
This seven lang years I hae lien by his side, 

An* he is but a f usionless carlie, 0.' pitiiietn— iiuie man 



devil-nui-care 
— sturdy 
dawdling 



* hand your tongue, my feirrie auld wife, 

O baud your tongue, now Nansie, ; 
I *ve seen the day, and sae hae ye. 

Ye wad na been sae donsie, O. 
I *ve seen the day ye butter'd my brose. 

And cuddled me late and early, O ; 
But downa-do *s come o*er me now. 

And Oh, I find it sairly, O ! ' 



hold 



sancy 

put butter in uiy 

hasty porridge 

'am-not-able'~ 
Tallure of strength 



* Hiis song will at once suggest Joan Armour's visit to Paisley in 1786, and the offer of 
marriage said to liave been made to her by Robert Wilson, the well-to*<lo weaver. 

t Cliarles Kirkpatrick ShariM supplied from a manuscript in his iXMseulon some of the 
old words which Burns modified. His first four lines are easily traced in 

The bairns they a' set up the cry 

' The deuk 's dang o'er my daddie, O ; ' 
' Tliere's no mickle matter,' quo' the gudewife, 
* He's ay been a daidlin Ixxiy, O.' 
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SHE'S FAIR AND PAUSE.* 
Tune— iSA« '« Fair and Fau»e. 

She 's fair and fause that causoB my smart, 

I lo'ed her meikle and lang ; 
She 's broken her vow, she 's broken my lieart, 

And I may e*en gae hang : 
A coof cam in wi* routh o' gear. 

And I hae tint my dearest dear ; 
But woman is but warld's gear, 

Sae let the bonie lass gang. 



false 
much 



fool— abniidaiice of goods 

lost 

go 



Whae'er ye be that woman love, 

To this be never blind : 
Nae ferlie 'tis tlio' fickle slio prove, wonder 

A woman has 't by kind : nature 

woman lovely, woman fair ! 

An angel-form 's faun to thy share, fkiien 

Twad been o er meikle to gien thee mairt — 

I mean an angel-mind. | 

* This song was probably suggested to Bums by the love disappointment of his friend 
Alexander Cunningham, alluded to in his letter of 24th January 1789. Anne Stewart's 
marriage is reconled thus : ' 13th January 1780.— At Edinburgh, Mr Forrest Dewar, 
Surgeon, to Miss Anne Stewart, daughter of John Stewart, Esq. of East Craigs.' 

t It would have been too much to have given thee more. 

\ In a song, entitled 'Tlie Address,' which appears in Tkt Lark (2 vols. 1705), there is a 
Itassage which perhaps suggeste^l the thought in the fourth stanza of the above song— 

I •jwixt pleasing hope and painful fear 

True love divided lies ; 
With artless look and soul sincere, 

Above all mean disguise. 
For Oelia thus my heart has moved, 

Accept it, lovely fair; 
I 've liked before, but never loved, 

Then let me not despair. 

' My fate before your feet I lay, 

Sentence your willing slave; 
Remember that though tyrants slay, 

Yet heavenly powers save. 
To bless is Ileaven'x peculiar grace, 

Let me a blessing find ; 
And ginct you wear an angeVs /lor, 

ihew an angtTi mind /' 
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Mrs Duulop had writteu to Boms about her widowed daughter, 
Mra Ueiiri, who had gone to France with her infant expressly to 
introduce liim to his father's family* The dethronement of the 
king, the proclamation of a republic, and the savage proceedings of 
the triumphant revolutionists against all persons of rank suspected 
of royalist leanings had involved the young widow in serious 
troubles, which were aggravated by the state of her health. 

TO MRS DUX LOP. 

DcMFmiEa, iiik SepUmber 179S. 

I have this iiioineut, my dear Madam, yours of the twenty -third. All 
your oilier kind reproaches, your news, &c., are out of my head when I 
reail and think (»n Mrs Henri's situation. Good God ! a heart-wounded 
helpless young woman — in a strange, foreign land, and that land con- 
vulsed with ever>' horror that can harrow the human feelings — sick — 
looking, longing for a comforter, but finding none — a mother's feelings, 
too — but it is too nmch : He who woundetl (He only can) may He 
heal ! • ♦ ♦ 

I wish the Fanner * great joy of his new acquisition to his family. 
* * * I cannot say that I give him joy of his life as a fanner. Tis, as a 
farmer paying a dear, unconscionable rent, a cursed life ! As to a laird 
farming his own pro|>erty ; sowing his own com in hope ; and reaping it, 
in spite of brittle weather, in glailness, knowing that none can say unto 
him * \vliat dost thou?' — fattening his herds ; shearing his flocks ; rejoic- 
ing at Christmas ; and l>egetting sons and daughters until he lie the 
venerated, grey-haireil lea<1er of a little tril)e — 'tis a heavenly life I but 
Devil take the life of reaping the fruits that another must eat ! 

AVell, your kind wishes will l>e gratifieil as to seeing me when I make 
my Ayi-sliire visit. I cannot leave Mrs Burns until her nine months' 
race is run, which may |>erhaps lie in three or four weeks. She, too, 
seems determined to make me the patriarchal leader of a band. How- 
ever, if Heaven will l>e so obliging as let me have them in the propor- 
tion of three boys to one girl, I shall be so much the more pleased. I 
hope, if I am spared with them, to shew a set of l>oy8 that will do 
honour to my cares and name ; but I am not equal to the task of rearing 
girls, besides, I am too poor : a girl should always have a fortune. 
Apropos, your little goilson is thriving charmingly, but is a very devil. 
He, though two years younger, has completely mastei*ed his brother. 
Kohert is indeed the mildest, gentlest creature I ever saw. He has a 
most surprising memory and is quite the pride of his schoolmaster. 

You know how rea<lily we get into prattle upon a subject dear to our 
heart : you can excuse it. God bless you and yours 1 R. B. 

It so happened, nevertheless, that Mrs Burns gave birth to 

* One of Mn* Dunlop's sons. 
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a girl, born on the 21st November. The child was named 
Elizabeth Riddel, in compliment to the wife of his friend 
Robert Riddel of Friars' Carse,* and while she lived was a 
great favourite with her father. He was often seen of a summer 
evening at his door with the child in his arms, dandling 
her, singing to her, and teaching her to take an interest in what 
was going on around her. It will be seen that the child was not 
destined to a long life, and that her death occurred at a time 
when her father was bowed to the earth by other sorrows. 



GEORGE THOMSON TO ROBERT BURNS. 

EDiKBrROH, IStJi Oct. 1792. 

Dear Sir — I received with much satisfaction your pleasant and 
obliging letter, and now retam my wannest acknowledgments for the 
enthusiasm with which you have entered into our undertaking. We 
have now no doubt of l)eing able to produce a collection highly 
deserving of puhlic attention in all respects. 

I agree with you in thinking Englinh verses that have merit very 
eligihle, wherever new verses are necessary ; because the English 
becomes every year more and more the language of Scotland ; but if 
yon mean that no English vei'scs, except those of Scottish authors, 
ought to be admitted, I am half incline<l to differ from you. I 
should consider it unpardonable to sacrifice one good song in the 
Scottish dialect to make room for English verses ; but if we can select 
a few excellent ones suite<l to the unprovided or ill-provided aira, 
would it not I)e the very bigotry of literary patriotism to reject such, 
merely because the authoi-s were born south of the Tweed? Our 
sweet air *My Nannie, 0/ which, in the collections, is joined 
to the poorest stuff that Allan Ramsay ever wrote, beginning * While 
some for pleasure pawn their health,' answers so finely to Dr Percy's 
beautiful song 'O Nancy, wilt tliou go with me,' that one would 
think he wrote it on purpose for the air. However, it is not at all 
our wish to confme you to English verses : you will freely l>e allowed 
* a sprinkling of your native tongue,' as you elegantly express it; 
and, moreover, we will patiently wait your own time. One thing 
only I beg, which is, that however gay and sportive the muse may be, 
she will always be decent. Let her not write what beauty would blush to 
speak, nor wound that charming delic^icy which forms the most precious 
dowry of our daughtei-s. I do nob conceive the song to be the most 
proper vehicle for witty and brilliant conceits : simplicity, I l>elieve, 
should be its prominent feature ; but in some of our songs, the writers 

• According to the local antiquary, Mr Griersoii of Dalgoiier, Mrs Riddel'H niaiilen 
name was Elizabeth Kennedy, and she belonged to Manchester. She survived her husband 
seven years, dying at Bath in 1801. None of her children survived her.. 
VOL. III. W 
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have confounded siuiplicity with coarseness and VQlfrarity, aJthoogh 
hctween the one and the other, as Dr Beattie well observes, there is as 
great a difference as between a plain suit of clothes and a bundle 
of rags. The humorous ballad or pathetic complaint is best suited 
to our artless melodies ; and more interesting, indeed, in all songs 
than the most pointe<l wit, dazzling descriptions and flowery fancies. 

With these tiite observations, I send you eleven of the songs for 
which it is my wish to substitute others of your writing. I shall 
soon transmit the rest and, at the same time, a prospectus of the 
whole collection ; and you may believe we will receive any hints that 
you are so kind as to give, for improving the work with the greatest 
pleasure and thankfulness. I remain, dear Sir, &c., G. T. 



It is evident from the reference in the following letter to 'Allan' 
(probably David Allan, the * Scottish Hogarth,* who was to illus- 
trate Thomson's Collection) that a letter from Thomson to Bums 
is missing here. 

ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

UiTMntin, 90a Oct 2792. 

My Dear Sir— Let me tell you that you are too fastidious in 
your ideas of songs and ballads. I own that your criticisms are 
just ; the songs you specify in your list have, all but one, the faults 
you remark in them— but who shall mend the matter? — who shall rise up 
and say HJo to, I will make a better?* For instance, on reading over 
* The Lea-Rig,' I immediately set about trying my hand on it ; and 
after all, I could make nothing more of it than the following, which, 
Heaven knows, is poor enough : — 

THE LEA-RIG. 

[FIRST VERSION.] 

Tune— r/ic Lea-Rig, 

When o'er the hill the eastern star 

Tells bughtin-timo* is near, my jo, 
And owsen frae the furrow'd field q,^ 

Return sao dowf and weary, ; slowly 

Down by the burn, where scented birks UrohM 

Wi' dew are hanging clear, my jo, 
1 11 meet thee on the lea-rig, atrip of gnwa laud 

My ain kind dearie, 0. 



* Time to drive tlie slieep into the bughU or folds. 
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In mirkest glen, at midnight hour, darkmt 

I 'd rove and ne'er be eerie, 0, afhiid 

If thro' that glen I gaed to thee, went 

My uin kind dearie, ; 
Altho' the night were ne'er sae wet,* 

And I were ne'er sae weary, O, 
I 'd meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind dearie, 0. 

Your observation as to the aptitude of Dr Percy's ballad to the 
air 'Nannie, O' is just. It is, besides, perhaps the most beautiful 
ballad in the EnglLiih language. But, let me remark to you, in the 
sentiment and style of our Scottish airs there is a pastoral simplicity — 
a something that one may call the Doric style and dialect of vocal 
music, to which a dash of our native tongue and manners is particularly, 
nay, peculiarly, apposite. For this reason, and, upon my honor, for this 
reason alone, I am of opinion — but as I told you liefore, my opinion 
is yours, freely yours, to approve or reject as you please—that my 
ballad of ' Nannie, O ' might perha^M do for one set of verses to the tnne. 
Now, don't let it enter your head that yon are under any necessity 
of taking my verses. I have long ago made up my mind as to my 
own reputation in the business of Authoi'ship ; and have nothing to 
be pleased or offended at in your adoption or rejection of my verses. 
Tho' you should reject one half of what I give you, I shall be pleased 
with your adopting t' other half ; and shall continue to serve you with 
the same assiduity. 

In the printed copy of * My Nannie, O ' the name of the river is 
horridly prosaic. I will alter it : 



Behind yon hills where < Lui»r J ^®''^* 



'Girvan' is the river that suits the idea of the stanza best; but 
' Lugar ' is the most agreeable modulation of syllables. 

I intende<l to have f^ven you, and will soon give you, a great many 
more remarks on this business ; but I have just now an opportunity of 
conveying you this scrawl postage free — an expense that it is ill able to 
pay;t so with my best compliments to honest Allan, Good-bye to 
you ! R. B. 

Friday Night, 

Remember me to the first and dearest of my friends, Alex. Cunningham, 
who, I understand, is a coadjutor with you in this business. R. B. 

* Tliis word was subsoquently altered by the poet to ' wild '— ' evidently a great improve- 
ment ' says Dr Currie. 

t The postage marked on the flntt letter ftt>m Bums to Thomson is 8d.— so modestly 
did the poet estimate these brilliani contributions to his friend's work. 
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Satwniojf Mondnf. 

I find that I liave still an hour to spare this morning before my 
conveyance goes away : I sliall give yon ' Nannie, O ' at length. 

Your remarks on ' £we-1)Ught8, Marion ' are just ; still it has 
obtaine<l a place among our more classic Scots songs ; and what with 
many beauties in its composition and more prejudices in its favor, 
yon will not find it easy to supplant it. 

In my very early years, when I was thinking of going to the West 
Indie<«, I took the following farewell of a dear girl. It is quite trifling 
and has nothing of the merits of ' Ewe-bughts ;' but it will fill up this 
page. You must know that all my earlier love-songs were the breath- 
ings of ardent passion, and thougli it might have been easy in after 
times to have given them a polish, yet that polish, to me whof^e they 
were and who perhaps alone cared for them, would have defaced the 
legend of the heart, which was so faithfully inscribed on them. Their 
uncouth simplicity was, as they say of wines, their race. 

Will ye go to the Indiea, my Mary, 
And leave aiild Scotia's shore? kc* 

' Galla Water ' and ' Auld Rob Morris ' I think will most probably be 
the next 8ul)ject of my musings. However, even on my verses, speak 
out your criticisms with equal frankness. My wish is not to stand aloof 
the uncomplying bigot of opinidtret^, but cordially to join issue with 
yont in the furtherance of the work. Gude speed the wark I Amen. 

R. B. 

On his return home after a short absence, the poet found a 
letter from Mrs Dunlop, informing him of the melancholy death 
of her daughter, Mrs Henri. J 



TO MRS DUNLOP. 

pUMFRisa, Ocfchir 1798.] 

I had been from home and did not receive your letter until my return 
the other day. What shall I say to comfort you, my much-valued, much- 
af!iicte<l friend ? I can but grieve with you : consolation I have none to 
offer, except that which religion holds out to the children of affliction— 
(children of affliction! how just the expression !) — and like every other 
family, they have matters among them which they hear, see and feel in 
a seiious, all-important manner, of which the world has not, nor cares to 

* See Vol. I., p. 842. Thomgon did not include this song in his work. 

t It will be observed that Dums here uHes a ftmiliar Bnglish law-term in a contrary 
sense. 

t ' September 15, [dic<l] at Muges, Aignillon, Mrs Henry, widow of the late James 
Henry, E»q.'— Scots MagaHru, 1792. 
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have, any idea. The world looks indifferently on, makes the passing 
remark and proceeds to the next novel occurrence. 

Alas, Madam ! who would wish for many yeara ! What is it hut to drag 
existence until our joys gradually expire and leave us in a night of 
misery : like the gloom which hlots out the stai-s, one by one, from the 
face of night and leaves us without a ray of comfort in the howling 
waste ! 

I am interrupted and must leave off. You shall soon hear from me 
again. R. B. 



ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

Dumfries, November 8, 17M. 
If you mean, my dear Sir, that all the songs in your collection shall he 
poetry of the firat merit, I am afraid you will find difficulty in the under- 
taking, more than you are aware of. There is a peculiar rhythmus in 
many of our airs, a necessity of adapting syllables to the emphasb, or 
what I would call the feature- notes, of the tune that cramps the poet 
and lays him under almost insui>erable difficulties. For instance, in the 
air ' My Wife 's a wanton wee thing,* if a few lines, smooth and pretty, 
can be adapted to it, it is all that you can expect. The following I 
made extempore to it ; and though on further study I might give you 
something more profound, yet it might not suit the light-hoi'se gallop of 
the air so well as this random clink. 



MY WIFE'S A WINSOME WEE THING. 

I never saw a fairer, 
I never lo'ed a dearer, 
And neist my heart I 'II wear her, 
For fear my jewel tine. 



next 
be lost 



CJiorus — She is a winsome wee thing. 
She is a handsome wee thing. 
She is a loesome wee thing,* 
This dear wee wife o* mine. 



agreeable 



The world's wrack we share o* 't, misfortune 

The warstle and the care o' 't, wrestling 

Wf her I '11 blythely bear it, 
And think my lot divine. 

* Manosciipt— ' She is a winsome wee thing. ' Tlie alteration was by Thomson. 
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I hare jiLft been lookiag orer the ' Colliers Booie Doditer ;* and if the 
foDoving rhapeoijj, vhicb I compowd the other day oo a charmiiig Ayr- 
ahiie girl, Mu» Lesley Baillie of MayrilJe, as she panned thio' this place 
to Englaiid/ will sait yoor taste better than the * Collier Lassie,* ^1 on 
and weloome. 

O tmw jt h iiie Lesley 
Ai she gaed o*er the Border? ftc:t 

Every frerenth line enu^ «ith three syllables in place of the two in the 
other lineft ; Imt yon will f«e in the sixth bar of the second part, tlie 
place where litest three syllables will always recur, that the four seuii- 
quavers usually sung as one syllable will, «ith the greatest propriety, 
divide into two, thus. 

For Na — tare made her what she is, And, ke. 

I have hitherto deferred the snblimer, more pathetic, aiTB, until more 
lei^u^e, as tliey will take, and deserve, a greater eflfort. However, they 
are all put into thy hands as clay into the hands of the potter, to make 
one vessel to honor and another to dishonor. FarewelL 

RoBT. Burns. 



BOBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSOIC. 

HIGHLAND MARY. 
TilSE— Kathen'ne Ogie. 

Ye banks and braes and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomery ! 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlic : muddy 

There Simmer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last Fareweel 

0' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloom M the gay, green birk, bireh 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom. 
As undenicnth their fragrant shade 

I clasped her to my bosom ! 

* Bee lettern to Mm Diinlop, 23(1 Aiignst 1792, and Alexander Cunninghun, lOlh 
S*»pt«»niber 17P2. 
t 8«e aiUCf p. 824. 
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The golden Hours on angel wings 

Flew o*er me and my Dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi' mony a vow and lock'd embrace, 

Our parting was fu' tender ; 
And, pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore oursels asunder ; 
But oh I fell Death's untimely frost, 

That nipt my Flower sae early ! 
Now green 's the sod and cauld 's the clay 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

pale, pale now those rosy lips 

I aft hae kiss'd sae fondly ! 
And closed for ay the sparkling glance 

Tljat dwalt on me sae kindly ! 
And mouldering now in silent dust 

That heart that lo'ed me dearly 1 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary I 



My dear Sir, — T agree with you that the song * K. Ogie * is very 
poor stuff and unworthy, altogether unworthy, of so beautiful an air. 
I tried to mend it, hut the aw k ward sound * Ogie * recurring so often in 
the rhyme spoils every attempt at introducing sentiment into the piece. 
The foregoing song pleases myself ; I think it is in my happiest manner : 
you will see at first glance that it suits the air. The subject of the song 
is one of the most interesting passages of my yonthful days, and I own 
that I would be much flattered to see the verses set to an air which 
would ensure celchiity. Perhaps, after all, 'tis the still glowing pre- 
judice of my heart that throws a borrowed lustre over the merits of 
the composition. 

I have partly taken your idea of ' Auld Rob Morris : ' I have adopted 
the first two verses, and am going on with the song on a new plan which 
promises pretty well. I take one or another, just as the bee of the 
moment buzzes in my l)onnet-lug ; and do you, sans cir&moniet niake 
what use you choose of the pro<luctions. Adieu. RoBT. BURNS. 

Nov. liOi, 1792. 



1 
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In iiij^ daji the litcle theanre at I»uiiifne$ was opened almost 
erenr wlr.irr. u^drr ihe management of tite Mr Salheriand whom 
BcTikS ljefhen':<^l while he resi>ie«l at Eilisiand. In his company 
was a Mi» FontenelJe,* a lirelj little actress, who played ' Little 
Pickle* in The Sp"iie*l Chilli j and other sach chamcters. Bums 
Sflmired Miss Fouteiielle's performances and wrote poems both for 
her and aboat her. The first was entitled : 



THE KIGHTS OF WOMAN: 

AX OCCASIONAL ADDRESS SPOKEN BY MISS FONTENELLK OS HER 

BENEFIT- NIGHT. [NOV. 26, 1792L]t 

Wliile Europe's eye is fix'd on mighty things : 
The fate of empires and the fall of kings ; 
While quacks of state must each produce his plan ; 
And even cliiMren lisp T7te RitjhU of Man ; 
Amid this mighty fuss just let me mention 
The Rifjhts of Womnn merit some attention. 

First, in the sexes' intermix'd connection, 
Dne sacred Right of Woman is protection : 
The tender flower that lifts its head, elate, 
Helpless must fall before the blasts of fate, 
Sunk on the earth, defaced its lovely form, 
Unless your shelter wanl th' impending storm. 

Our second Right — but needless here is caution. 
To keep that right inviolate 's the fashion : 
Each man of sense has it so full before him. 
He 'd die before he 'd wrong it — 'tis decorum : 
There was, indeed, in far less polish'd days, 
A time when rough rude man had naughty ways : 
W^ould swagger, swear, get drunk, kick up a riot. 
Nay, even thus invade a lady's quiet. 

* MiNH FontPiielle «pi)eared as early aa December 26, 1789, in Edinbargta, when alM 
ftctwl In A Con/edrracy. 

t The bill of the night announcea Tht Country Girl aa the play, and that, thereftfteri 
' MIm Fontenelle will deliver a new Occanional Addreaa, written by Mr Bobeit Buma, 
tolled "Tlie Righta of Wouiau.** '—Duin/rie$ Tiwut, 
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Now, thank our stars ! these Gothic times are fled ; 
Now, well-bred men — and you are all well-bred — 
Most justly think (and we are much the gainers) 
Such conduct neither spirit, wit nor manners.* 

For Eight the third, our last, our best, our dearest^ 
That right to fluttering female hearts the nearest ; 
Which even the Rights of Kings, in low prostration. 
Most humbly own — 'tis dear, dear admiration / 
In that blest sphere alone we live and move ; 
There taste that life of life — immortal love. 
Smiles, glances, sighs, tears, fits, flirtations, airs, 
'Gainst such an host what flinty savage dares — 
When awful Beauty joins with all her charms, 
Who is so rash as rise in rebel arms ? 

But truce with kings and truce with constitutions, 
W^ith bloody armaments and revolutions ; 
Let Majesty your flrst attention summon, 
Ah ! pa ira ! teie majesty of woman 1 



TO MISS FONTENELLE, DUMFRIES. 

Madam — In i<ach a had world as ours, those who add to the scanty sum 
of our pleaHures are poeitively our benefactors. To you, Madam, on our 
humble Dumfries boards, I have been more indebt^ for entertainment 
than ever I was in prouder theati-es. Your charms as a woman would 
ensure applause to the most indifferent actress ; and your theatrical talents 
would secure admiration to the plainest figure. This, Madam, is not the 
unmeaning or insidious compliment of the frivolous or intere8ted : I pay 
it from the same honest impulse that the sublime of nature excites my 
admiration or her beauties give me delight. 

Will the foregoing lines he of any service to you on your approaching 
benefit-night? If they will, I shall be prouder of my muse tlian ever. 
They are nearly extempore ; I know they have no great merit ; but 
though they shall add but little to the entertainment of the evening, 
they give me the happiness of an opportunity to declare how much I have 
the honour to be, madam, your very humble servant, 

Robert Burns. 

* All inmical alliuion to the anuiud catunutlia of the Caledoniau Hunt at DumMee. 
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TO MISS FOXTENELLE. OX SEEING HER 
IX A FAVOUKITE CHARACTEBL 

Swetet luiTet^ of fcatare. 

Simple, wil*l, eii*:hin:in^ cl£, 
Xoi U> thee, but thanks to nataie, 

Tboa art xtinz bat thTself. 

Wert ihou awkwarl, stiff, affected. 

Spurn iog nature, torturing art ; 
Loves and grao» all rejected. 

Then indeed tboa 'dst act a part. 

RB. 



TO [MISS FOX TEX ELL E.*] 

I am thinking to send my ' Address' ['The Rigbta of Woman *] to 
h'iriie fieriodical pnblication, but it haa not got yoar sanction : so pray 
bxik over it. 

Ah to the Tuc^'lay ri play, let me beg of yon, my dear Madam, let me 
)pej( of yofi to ;nve us The Wonder a Woman keeps a Secret ; to which 
ph;a>e a'ld The S/foiied Child — yon i^ill highly oblige me by so doing. 

Ah, what an enviable creatnre yon are! There now, this cnreed, 
g1rK)iny, blue-devil day, you are going to a party of choice spirits — 

To play the shapes 
Of frolic fancy, sad inoenant form 
ThoM rapid pictures, that anembled train 
Of fleet ideas, never join'd before. 
Where lively wit excites to gay surprise; 
Or folly-painting humour, grave himself. 
Calls laughter forth, deep-shaking every nerve. 

But as yon rejoice with tliem that do rejoice, do also remember to 
weep with them that weep, and pity your melancholy friend , R. B. 

A hu\y (posaibly Mrs Riddel) had agreed to honoar a benefit 
with her patronage : 

* Tliid letter wM Kiveii by Ciime in 1800 as having been written to Un Walter Riddsl 
In that CAM Mile nnrnt, to Judge from the second paragimph, have had some managerial 
jMiwer in the theatre. Of tliiH, however, there is no evidence. Both this paragraph and 
the neit SMm to refer to M iiw Foiitenelle. 
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TO 



Madam — You were so very good as to promise me to honor my friend 
with yoar presence on liis benefit-night. Tliat night is fixed for Friday 
first : the play a most interesting one — The way to keep him, I have the 
pleasure to know Mr G. well. His merit as an actor is generally 
acknowleilged. He has genius and wortli which would do honor to 
patronage : he is a poor and mo<lest man ; claims which, from their very 
silence^ have the more forcible power on the generous heart. Alas, for 
pity ! that from the indolence of those who have the good things of this 
life in their gift, too often does brazen-fronted importunity snatch that 
1>oon, the rightful due of retiring, humble want ! Of all the qualities we 
assign to tlie author and director of Nature, by far the most enviable is 
— to be able * To wipe away all tears from all eyes.' O what insignificant, 
sordid wretches are they, however chance may have loade<l them with 
wealth, who go to their graves, to their magnificent mausoleums^ with 
hardly the consciousness of having made one poor, honest heart happy ! 

But I crave your pardon, Madam ; I came to beg, not to preach. 

R. B. 

The actor for whom Bums thus pleaded was named Grant, of 
whom, rather singularly, Dibdin records {Annals of the Edinburgh 
SiagCf p. 228) that in 1794 he appeared *for the first time on any 
stage.' The poet gave him as a present the masonic apron which 
he had got from Mr Sharpe of Hoddam.* One can readily under- 
stand that Bums sympathised readily with those whom his con- 
temporary Crabbe addressed as 

' Sad happy race ! soon ridsed and soon depressed ; 
Your lives all passed in jeopardy and jest.' 



TO MRS RIDDEL. 



I will wait on you, my ever- valued friend, but whether in the morning 
I am not sure. Sunday closes a period of our curst revenue business, and 
may probably keep me employed with my pen until noon. Fine employ- 
ment for a poet's pen ! There is a species of the human genus that I 
call the gin-horse class: what enviable dogs they are I Round, and 
round, and round they go — Mundell's ox, that drives his cotton-mill,t is 

♦ Grant, while acting at Whitehaven in 1810, gave the apron to Edwin Holwell Hey- 
wood, iiolicitor there, nephew of the Peter Ueywood of celebrity in the aiTair of the mutiny 
of the Ikninty, 

t A small cotton-mill had been set up by a Dr Mundell, a friend of Bums, who had 
retired frotn service in the navy to live in Dumfries. 
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ilioir oxiurt prototype -witiiout an klea or wbh be3'ond their circle ; fat, 
nliMik, Mtiipid, piitioiit, quiet and contente<l ; while here I sit, altogether 

NovunilMM-iMh, a d melange of fretfulness and melancholy : not 

oiioiij^li of the one to roiiHC nie to paMsion, nor of the other to repoee me 
in toi |N)i' ; my hoiil flouncing and fluttering round her tenement, like a wikl 
finch rauglit amid the liorrorH of winter and newly tlir us t into a cage. 
Woll, 1 am pontuaded that it wan of me the Hehrew sage prophesied 
wIhmi ho foretold- 'And lieliold, on whatsoever this man doth set his 
hoart, it nhall not pro»iK*r ! ' If my resentment is awaked, it is sure to 
In* when* it tiart* not mpieak ; and if in love, as God forgive me, I some- 
tinitv* am, im|H>HMihi1ity preHents an im]>erious harrier to the proudest 
lH*ai'ing of prt*Humption ; and ])oor I dare much sooner peep into the focus 
of lltdl than meet the eye of the (ioddetw of my soul ! 

Tray that wisdom and hli^H l>e more frequent visitors of R. B. 

Tho causo of this sudden access of melancholy can be traced 
with only an approximation to accuracy. It seems to be con- 
noottnl with an incident in Burns's life, the whole truth in con- 
nortion witli which can never bo ascertained. In the summer of 
1700 »o at least the fanuliar story* goes — Mrs Burns left 
her husltiind for sevonil weeks, to visit her father and mother 
at Mauohlino. It was natural for Jean to wish to spend 
a littlo time with her own relatives, and to show them her 
I'liiKirtMi. But it was an injudicious step for the wife of 
{«o pissionato and iinpn\ssionablo a man : it tended to break 
the f^ood iloniostic habits which ho had unquestionably set 
himself to form. His sister Agnes, who had been at Ellisland 
from the In^ginning, superintending the dairy, used to say that 
*she never knew him fail to keep good hours at night till the 
first unlucky absence of her sister-in-law in Ayrshire.' On 
tlio otlier hand, business, luditics^ and pleasure took Bums a 
good deal into Dumfries from the time — the autumn of 1789 — 
when ho entonnl o\\ active service as an exciseman. When press 
of othcial duty, or any other reason, compelled him to remain 
over-night in Dumfries, he slept at the Globe Tavern, which, 
OS will sul>sc<iuently be seen, became his favourite haunt 
Sometime in 1790, at all events, he contracted a liaMon with 
Helen Anne Park, niece of Mrs Hyslop, landlady of the tavern 
— the * Anna * of * the gowden locks ' who inspired * Yestreen 
I had a pint o* wine/ Tradition — more probably mischievona 

* Ai«rt rh)in the positive ntateiuents of the relatives, both of Burnt and his wife, tktrt 
ia 110 eviUence tliat Mra Durus went to Mauchliiie at aiiy tiina in 179a 
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slander — in Dumfries affirms that Anne Park was quite as much 
the sinner as the sinned against in the affair. Allan Cunning- 
ham expressly stated that she ' had other pretty ways to render 
herself agreeable to the customers at the inn than the serving of 
wine ; ' and it is rather singular that Mrs Hyslop did not forbid 
Burns the inn in spite of her niece's * misfortune.' But whether 
Anne Park was what was popularly known as a Mightfoot,' 
Burns's intrigue with her was a lamentable and absolutely inde- 
fensible lapse from tliat ideal of conjugal fidelity which he had 
placed before himself when he married Jean Armour; and 
although — whatever unverified and unverifiable gossip may say 
to the contrary — it is the only lapse of which there is any record, 
he bitterly lamented it to the end of his life. Anne Park gave 
birth to a child in Leith on the 31st March 1791. It was sent for 
a period to Mossgiel. Ten days later, Jean gave birth to her child 
William Nicol, and some time after her recovery offered with rare 
magnanimity* to bring up Anne Park's child with her own. It is 
altogether uncertain when the child became a member of the Dum- 
fries household. The bulk of the evidence that can now be ascer- 
tained points to November 1792 as the date of her removal from 
Mossgiel. On the other hand, we have the familiar and pathetic 
story that the child was found by Jean's father in the same 
cradle with her own boy, and that when he asked in some surprise 
if she had again had twins, she quietly told him that the second 
baby was * a neibour's bairn ' she was taking temporary charge of. 
If this conversation actually took place when Armour was on a 
visit to his daughter, tlien Anne Park's child must have been 
adopted by Jean in the course of 1791. According to Mauchline 
gossip, Jean took her own and Anne Park's child with her in the 
summer of 1791 to Mauchline, and it was in her father's house 
that she so skilfully jmrried his awkward question. It is al)- 
solutely certain — notliing else, indeetl, is certain in this connection 
— that Mrs Burns brought up the little girl to womanhood with 
an unvarying kindness which was repaid with a daughter's love.f 

* *Oor Robin rIiouM hae lia*! twa wives,' Jean \h said, acconling to an Aynthire story, to 
have once laiigliiiigly remarked to a reinale frtenU in Mauchline. 

t It leenis iniiWMible to discover what l>ecanie of Anne Park. According to one account 
she died in giving birth to her child by Oiinis. Acconling to another, Mhe obtained a 
aituation in Edinburgh or I^ilh as a donicstic servant, ninrriml a soldier, and died in giving 
birth to a chiM by him. Her daughter, to whom the name of Elizabeth was given, received 
on arriving at wonianlioocl the half of a sum of £400, raised by Alderman Shaw of London 
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Yet if the child was brought, in the end of 1792, into his house, 
it is readily conceivable that it would depress him greatly to he 
thus constantly confronted with a reminder of his transgression. 
Nevertheless he carried on his correspondence with Thomson 
about new songs and old meloiiies in the midst of all his own 
distresses and while most men were gazing appalled at the 
political and social convulsions in France. 

GEORGE THOMSON TO ROBERT BURNS. 

Edixbukoh, Nor. 1792. 

Dear Sir— I was just going to write to you, that on meeting mth 
your * Nannie' I had fallen violently in love with her. I thank yoa 
therefore for sending the charming rustic to me in the dress you wish 
her to a|)])ear liefore the public. She does you great credit and will soon 
be admitted into the l>est com]>any. 

I regret that your song for * The I^a Rig' is so short : the air is easy, 
soon sung and very pleasing ; so that if the singer stops at the end of 
two stanzas, it is a pleasure lost ei-e it is well possessed. 

Although a dash of our native tongue and manners is doubtless 
])eculiarly congenial and appropiiate to our melodies, yet I shall be able 
to present a considerable nuiiiljcr of the very flowers of English song, 
well adapted to thase mehMlies which, in England at least, will be tlie 
means of recommending them to still greater attention than they have 
procured tliere. lint you will olmerve my plan is that every air shall 
ill the first ))lace have veiises wholly by Scottish poets; and that those 
of English writera sliall follow as additional songs for the choice of the 
singer. 

What you say of * The Ewe Bughts' is just: I admire it and never 
meant to supplant it. All I requested was that you would try your 
hand on some of the inferior stanzas, which are a]>parently no part of the 
original song; but this I do not urge, because the song is of suflicient 
length although those inferior stanzas be omitted, as they will be, by 
the siuf^er of taste. You must not think I exi)ect all the songs to be of 
sui)erlalive merit ; that were an unreasonable expectation. I am sensible 
that no poet can ^it down doggetlly to pen verses and succeed well at 
all times. 

I am highly ]>leased with your humorous and amorous rhapsody on 

* Bonie Lesley :' it is a thousand times lietter than ' The Colliers Lassie.' 

* The deil he couldna scaitli thee,' &c., is an eccentric and happy thought 

for BiiriiM'g two illegitiiiiato tUu^'hti^ra. Elizabeth BuriiR— she wu known by Aitotber dahm 
for a Mliort iiiiio in the niirns hotiKeliold— married a soldier of the name of Thomson (b. 
1784, d. 1800), who ulliiiiately became a liaiidluoiii weaver, and died at Pollokataawa, OIim- 
gow, ill 1873. In 1859 a mim of £*2(K) wan rained by siibHoription for her behoof In Obugow 
and nf*ighboiirh(iO<l. One of )ier daiif^htera, Maggie, became the teooud wife of JDavfcl 
Wingatc (b. 1828, d. 1872), the collier poet, and is still (180(5) alive, at Uie age of alxty^lbur. 
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Do yon not think, liowever, that the names of snch old heroes as Alex- 
ander sound rather queer unless in i)onipons or more burlesque verse ? 
Instead of the line ' And never made anither/ I would humbly suggest, 
* And ne'er made sic anither ;' and I would fain have you substitute some 
other line for ' lieturu to Caledonie ' in the last verse, because I think 
this alteration of the orthography and of the sound of Caledonia 
disfigures the word and venders it Hudibi-astic. 

Of the other song * My Wife *s a winsome wee thing * I think the firet 
eight lines very good, but I do not admire the other eight, because four 
of them are a bare repetition of the first verse. I have been trying to 
spin a stanza, but could make nothing better than the following : do you 
mend it or, as Yorick did with the love-letter, * whip it up in your own 
way.* 



O leeze me on my wee thing. 
My bonie blythesome wee thing ; 
S«e Ung *8 I hae my wee thing, 
I '11 think my lot divine. 

Tliough warld's care we share o 't, 
And may sec meikle mair o 't, 
Wi' her I '11 blythely bear it. 
And ne'er a word repine. 



coiiiinenil ine to 



much 



Yon i>erceive, my dear Sir, I avail myself of the liberty which you 
condescend to allow me, by speaking freely what I think. Be asKured it 
is not my disposition to pick out the faults of any poem or picture I see : 
my first and chief object is to discover and be delighted with the beauties 
of the piece. If I sit down to examine critieully, and at leisure, what 
perha|)S you have written in haste, I may ha])pen to observe careless 
lines, the ]*eperusal of which might lead you to improve them. Tiie 
wi-en will often see what has been overlooked by the eagle. I remain 
yours faithfully, &c. G. T. 

P.S. — Your verses upon * Highland Mary* are just come to hand : they 
breathe the genuine spirit of poetry and, like the music, will last for 
ever. Snch verses, united to such an air, with the delicate harmony of 
Pleyel superadde<], might form a treat worthy of being presented to 
Apollo himself. I have heard the sad story of your Mary : you always 
seem inspired when you write of her. 



ROBERT BURNS TO OEOROE THOMSON. 

DuuniiKs, lit December 1792. 

Your alterations of my * Nanie, O ' are perfectly right ; so are those of 
• My Wife 's a Wanton Wee Thing. ' Your alteration of the second stanza 
is a positive improvement. Now, my dear Sir, with the freedom which 
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chaimcterises oor correspondence, I most not, cannot, alter ' Bonie Lesley.' 
Ycm are right, the word 'Alexander' makes the line a little nncoath, 
bat I think the thought is pretty. Of Alexander, beyond all other 
liemefs it may be saitl, in the snblirae language of scriptare, that ' he 
went forth conquering and to conquer.' 

For Nature made her what the U, 

And nerer made anither (sach peracm as she is). 

This iA, in my opinion, more poetical than 'ne'er made sic anither.' 
However, it is immaterial : make it either way. ' Caledonie,' I agree 
with yon, is not so good a word as could be wished, tho' it is sane- 
tione<1, in three or four instances, by Allan Ramsay ; but I cannot help 
it. In short, that species of stanza is the most difficult that I have ever 
tried. 
The * Lea Rig ' Is as follows : — 



THE LEA-RIG. 

[SECOND VERSION.] 

Tune— 7:^« Lea-Rig, 

When o er tho hill the e'ening star * 

Tells bughtin-time t is near, my jo, 
And owsen frae the furrow'd field 

Return sae dowf and weary, O ; 
Down by the bum, where birken buds 

Wi' dew are hangin' clear, my jo 
1 11 meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind Dearie, O. 



oxen 

daU, spiriUeas 

Mrcb 



At midnight hour, in mirkest glen, darkest 

I *d rove, and ne'er be eerie, O, frightened 

If thro' that glen I gaed to thee, went 

My ain kind Dearie, O ; 
Altho' the night were ne'er sae wild. 

And I were ne'er sae weary, O, 
I '11 meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind Dearie, 0. 

* ThA flr»t line of the first version reads ' Wlien o'er the hiU the Mufem star :* although 
here altered, the flrxt reading wan nltiniately adopted, 
t Time to drive the Rheep into the hughtt or folds. 
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The hunter lo'es the morning sun, 

To rouse the mountain deer, my jo ; 
At noon the fisher seeks the glen 

Alang the burn to steer, my jo : 
Gie me the liour o' gloamin grey. 

It maks my heart sae cheery, O, 
To meet thee on the lea-rig. 

My ain kind Dearie, O. 
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I am interrupted. Yours, &c. 



R B. 



ROBERT BURNS TO OEOROE THOMSON. 



Dee. ith, 1792. 



AULD ROB MORRIS. 



There 's Auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen, 
He 's the King o' gude fellows and wale o' auld men ; 
He has gowd in his coffers, he has owscn and kine. 
And ae bonie lassie, his darling * and mine. 



dwells 

choice 

gold— oxen 



She 's fresh as the morning, the fairest in May ; 
She 's sweet as the evening amang the new hay ; 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea. 
And dear to my heart as the light to my e'e. 

But oh ! she *s an Heiress (auld Robin 's a laird) 

And my daddy has nought but a cot-house and yard ; garden 

A wooer like me maiinna hope to come speed, miwtnot 

The wounds I must hide that will soon be my dead. de^th 



The day comes to me, but delight brings mo nane ; 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane : 
I wander my lane like a night-troubled ghaist. 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast. 



VOL. III. 



* VarUtion— 'dftutle.' 
X 



alone 
would 
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had slie but been of a lower degree, 

1 tlien might hae hop*d she wad Bmil'd upon me ! 
O how past descriving hud then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction nae wonls can express. 



describing 
would 



^ 



DUNCAN GRAY. 

Duncan Gray cam here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't, 
On blytlie Yule-night when wo were fou. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't. 

Maggie coost her head fu' high, 

Looked asklent and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh, 
Ha, lia, the wooing o' 't. 

Duncan fleechM and Duncan pitiy'd, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't ; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o* *t : 
Duncan sigh'd baith out and in, 
Grat liis e'en baith bleer't an' blin', 
Spak o' lowpin' o'er a linn. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't. 



cast 

asIcAQCS— very coy 

Made — aloof 



bosoaght 



Wept— bleared 



Spoke-j"inping»waterfaU 



Time and Chance are but a tide. 
Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't : 

Slighted love is sair to bide. 
Ha, ha, the wooing o* 't : 

* Sliall I, like a fool,' quoth he, 

* For a haughty hizzie die t 

She may gae to — France for me !' 
Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't 

How it conies let doctors tell. 
Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't ; 

Meg pjrew sick as he grew hale, 
Ha, hn, the wooing o* 't. 



hanl— endure 



hussy 



sound, liealthy 
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Something in her bosom wrings, 
For relief a sigh she brings : 

And oh 1 her een they spak sic things ! eyet— tpoka such 
Ha, ha, the wooing o' *t 

Duncan was a lad o' grace. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't : 
Maggie's was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't : 
Duncan could na be her death. 
Swelling pity smoor'd his wrath : nnothared 

Now they 're crouse and canty baith, chewfui— happy 

Ha, ha, the wooing o' 't 

The foregoing I sabiuit, my dear Sir, to your better judgment : acquit 
them or condeiim them as seenieth good in your Hight. * Duncan Gray ' 
is that kind of light-horae gallop of an air wliicb precludea sentiment. 
The ludicrous is its nding feature. Yours, KoBT. Burns. 

*Auld Rob Morris' was written by Burns on the basis of a 
rough old ditty which appears in Johnson's Miisenm^ and of 
which he retained only the two initial lines.* * Duncan Gray ' 
also was founded on a rude old song in Johnson's Museuniy the 
name only of the hero being retained, and a few phrases like 
* On . . . when we were fou.' 

Bums had now fairly settled down to town-life. Dumfries, 
when he came to live in it, had a population of about 5600, 
an hospital, and a poorhouse. The principal street was about 
three-quarters of a mile long, running parallel to the Nith ; 
and there were seven or eight other streets, besides five or six 
lanes. The houses were built of brick and red freestone. 
Burns's first house — where he remained eighteen months — was in 
the Wee Vennel (now Bank Street), o[>oning off the principal 
street. Ho had three little rooms on the first floor, all overlook- 
ing the street, and a small kitchen behind. The centre room, 
about the size of a bed-closet, was, as we have seen, tlie only 
place in which he could seclude himself for study. On the 

* The Mcond nUna is aaid to hava been intended u a compliment to Charlotte Hamil* 
ton. Such at all eventa was the impreHslon of her eon, Mi^or Adair. But Bums had 
alreody (Vol. II., p. KM) eulogised Pheniie Mnrmy at Ochtertyre in langua^ almost 
identical. 
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ground-floor, John Syme of Ryedale,* who became an intimate 
friend, had his office for the distribution of stamps. On the floor 
above lived a blacksmith called George Haugh. On the opposite 
side of the street was the house of his landlord, Captain Hamilton, 
a connection of the Craiks of Arbigland. 

The family furnished their house, partially at least, with the 
* plenishing* from Ellisland. According to Mrs Bums, they 
brought with them a * nice, little, braw cow,' which, however, 
had to be sold, as no proper grazing could be got for it. There 
were then three children living — Robert, Francis Wallace, and 
William Nicol. Though prices had doubled during the preceding 
twelve or twenty years, the cost of living was small compared 
with the present day. The servant whom Bums kept in his 
second Dumfries house would get as wages 50s. to £4 a year. 
Beef was 3d. to 5d. a lb.; mutton, 3d. to 4^.; chickens; 7d. 
to 8d. a pair; butter (the lb. of 24 oz.), 7d. to 9d.; salmon, 
6d. to 9^. a lb. ; cod, Id. and even Jd. a Ibf 

At this period the poet came once more across the path of 
Clarinda. Her visit to the West Indies had proved unfor- 
tunate. Her husband received her coldly ; his temper was insup- 
portable ; and she was mortified to And that he had been unfaithful 
during the period of their separation. She was at the same time 
advised that she could not hope to keep her health in a warm 
climate. She therefore returned to Scotland in August^ and re- 
sumed her old life in Edinburgh. She did not write to Bums 
immediately on her arrival. He addressed two letters to her 
friend, Mary Peacock, inquiring after the quondam ' mistress of his 
soul ;* but they seem to have miscarried. He had concluded to 
write no more, when that sensibility to anniversaries which he 
had already shown in the case of Highland Mary overthrew his 

* John Syme (I755-18S1) wm the son of a Kirkcudbrightshire laird, who also practised 
as a Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh. He was for a time in tlie army, but retired. He 
was appointed Distributor of Stamps in Dumfries in 1791, and lived in Ryedale, a villa on 
the Maxwelltown or Kirlccudbrightshire side of the Nith. 

t Burns (naid Mrs Burns in her Reminiscences) ' was not an early riser, except when he 
had anything particular to do in the way of his profession. Even though he had dined 
out, he never lay after nine o'clock. The family breakfasted at nine. If he lay long in 
bed awake he was always reading. At all his meals he had a book beside him on the 
table. He did his work in tlie forenoon, and was seldom engagetl professionally in the 
evening. He dined at two o'clock when he dined at home ; was fond of plain things, and 
hated tarts, pies, and puddings. When at home in the evening he employed his time la 
writing and reading, with the children playing about him. Their prattle never disturbed 
him in the least' 
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resolution. He remembered the parting of the 6th of December in 
the past year, and wrote a third brief letter to Miss Peacock. 

TO Miss MARY PEACOCK. 

Dumfries, Dee. 0, 1701. 

Dear Madam— I Iiave written so often to you and have got no answer, 
that I had resolved never to lift up a pen to you again ; but this eventful 
day, the sixth of December, recalls to my memory such a scene I Heaven 
and earth ! when I remember a far-distant person I— but no more of this 
nntil I learn fmm you a proper address and why my letters have lain by 
yon unanswered, as this is the third I have sent you. The opimrtunities 
will be all gone now, I fear, of sending over the book I mentioned in my 
last Do not write me for a week, as I shall not be at home ; but as soon 
after that as possible. 

Anoe mftir I hail thee, thou gloomy December ! 

Anoe mair I hail thee wi' sorrow and care ; 
Dire was the parting thoa bidst me remember, 

Farting wi' Nancy, oh, ne'er to meet mair ! 

Yours, R. B. 

It appears from this letter that Burns was not yet aware that 
Mrs M'Lehose had returned. His attention, besides, was fully 
occupied with an affair of a different character. 

A most eventful year was now drawing to a close. In France, 
under the threatened interference of the German states and the 
^migrSs, moderation and constitutionalism had been forced to give 
way before an aroused and enraged democracy; the king was 
a prisoner, under the shadow of approaching execution ; the 
blood of thousands of loyalists had been shed in Paris; a 
republic had been established, promising with the aid of its 
victorious arms to revolutionise the whole of Europe. We 
have seen that in February neither the infection of the 
British mind with revolutionary ideas nor the possibility of a 
war with France was seriously apprehended in this country. 
But events had moved rapidly during the year. Paine's famous 
essay. The RiglUa of Man, and other publications generally 
declared to be of a seditious tendency, had appeared.* In 
the course of the summer, societies taking the name of * Friends 
of the People* were established in many parts of the empire. 

* Tht RighU of Man was published iu 1701-171)3. 
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Their overt object waa to * stem the torrent of corruption,' and bring 
alx)ut * a redress of real grievances.' The specific measures they 
called for were * a full, free, and equal representation of the people,' 
and a Bhortening of the duration of parliament& They carefully 
disclaimed all extreme and dangerous courses, and profe8se<l to seek 
])y timely reform to pennancntly strengthen the ancient institu- 
tions of the country. Yet, in the circumstances of the time, 
they were held by the governing classes to be dangerous to the 
peace of society. The great mass of the British people were 
quite satisfied "with the existing onler of things. Indeed, Paine 
had been mobl>ed at Dover. Nevertheless, towards the close of 
the year the government became seriously uneasy about what 
were freely denounced as revolutionary publications and seditious 
practices and opinions. It was now contemplating hostilities 
against the French, on the ostensible ground of their infrac- 
tion of tho rights of the Dutch in tlie opening of the Scheldt, 
but in reality for the purpose of attacking, and, if possible, ex- 
tinguishing, a spirit which was felt to be dangerous to all altars 
and all thrones. As a matter of course, one of its first con- 
siderations was to secure the loyalty of its own officials. 

Bunis^s sympathy with the French had never flagged. He did 
not attempt in company to conceal his disapproval of tho British 
ministry's war policy or his desire to see accomplished those 
reforms which had long been demanded by tho Whig party. He 
continued to denounce public men who differed from him with 
chamcteristicnlly audacious vehemence. It does not appear 
tliat he had gone so far as to join *The Friends of the 
People ; * but some of his acts were accounted imprudent 
oven by his best friends. For example, he subscribed to a 
paper called tho Gazetteer* which had been started in Edin- 
buj-gh by a i>olitician of tho name of Johnston for the 
purpose of advocating reform. Johnston was so noted for his 
advanced views that at an aggregate meeting or convention of 
representatives from the different societies of reformers, which 
was held in James's Court, Edinburgh, on the 22d of November, 
he was unanimously called upon to take the chair, which, however, 
ho declined to do. A few months afterwards he was imprisoned 

* In the Library or the Brithh MuKcum are three niimbeni (four pngea each ; price 8|<1.) 
of The Edinburgh (iazettefr, ' Printed by W. Johnston, Esq. (for hiinielf and the other 
Proprietoni).' 
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by the authorities ; and the same fate befell the succeeding editor 
of the Cfazetteer, Even the printer — an honest Jacobite, of the 
name of Moir — found that his concern in the paper stopped his 
credit at banks and made him a marked man ; and it was not 
till he entered a loyal volunteer regiment that his good name was 
in some degree restored. Bums, like Willie Gairlace and his 
friends in ScotlaruTs SkaitJi^ 'gat the Gazetteer* These were 
the terms in which he ordered it : 



TO CAPTAIN WM. JOHNSTON, EDINBURGH. 

DuxmiES, Nov. IMA, 1702. 

Sir — I have just read year prospectus of the 'Edinburgh Gazetteer.' 
If you go on in your paper with the same spirit, it will, beyond all 
comparison, be the first composition of the kind in £uroi)e. I beg 
leave to insert my name as a subscriber; and if you have already 
published any papere, please send me them from the beginning. Point 
out your own way of settling payments in thlB place, or I shall settle 
with yon through the medium of my friend, Peter Hill, bookseller in 
Edinburgh. 

Go on, Sir ! Lay bare with undaunted heart and steady hand that 
horrid mass of corruption cal1e<l politics and Htate-craft. Dare to draw 
in their native colours these — 

Cahn-ihinking villains whom no faith can fire,* 

whatever be the shibboleth of their pretended party. 
The address to me at Dumfries will find. Sir, your veiy humble servant, 

KoDT. Burns. 



Whether or not this letter was ever seen by any one in authority 
it is not likely that Bums's subscription to the Gazetteer was a 
secret. There can be little doubt that if it was known it would 
tell against him. So lately as 1817, an emissary of the Lord 
Advocate of the period traced out the subscribers to a liberal 
newspaper then started in Edinburgh — the first that obtained a 
footing after the demise of the Gazetteer, From the allusions, 
moreover, it seems highly probable that it was at this time that 
Bums threw off a poetical compliment to the leaders of the 
reforming party in parliament : 

* Quoted from Pope's ' Temple of Fame,' line 410. 
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HERE*S TO THEM THAT'S AWA. 

Here 's a health to them that 'a awa, 

An' here 's to them that 's awa : 
And wha winna wish gude luck to our cause, win not 

May never gude luck be their fa' ! ikii^iot 

It *8 gude to be merry and wise ; 

It 's gude to be honest and true ; 
It 's gude to support Caledonia's cause 

And bide by the Buff and the Blue. 

Here 's a health to them that 's awa, 

An' here 's to them that 's awa : 
Here 's a health to Charlie,* the chief o' the clan, 

Altho' that his band be but sma' 
May Liberty meet wi' success ! ^' 

May Prudence protect her frac evil ! ' 

May tyrants and tyranny tine i' the mist be lout 

And wander the road to the devil ! 

Hero 's a health to thorn that 's awa, 

An' here 's to them that 's awa : 
Here 's a health to Tammie,t the Norland laddie, 

That lives at the lug o' the law ! 
Hero 's freedom to him that wad read ! 

Here's freedom to him that wad write ! 
There 's nane ever feared that the truth should be heard 

But they wham the truth wad indite ! | 

Here 'a a health to them that 's awa. 

An' here 's to them that 's awa : 
Here 's Maitland and Wycombe, § and [may] wha does na 
like 'cm 

Be built in a hole in the wa' ! 

* CharlGfi James Fox. BuflT and blue, as has already been noticed, formed his welUknown 
livery at the Westminster elections, and came to be an ensign of the Whig party generalljr. 

t The Hon. Thomas Brskine, afterwards Lord Erskine. 

t For indietf a Scotch law-phrase meaning accute. 

f James Maitland, eighth Earl of I^auderdale (1759-1889), one of the sixteen peen of 
Scotland, and one of the founders of ' The Friends of the People.' He was at this tinte In 

France with Dr John Moore. William Petty, Bart Wycombe, Marquis of Lanadowiie, 

better known as Lord Shelburue (1787-1805), was abo a supporter of parUamentary nfbnn. 
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Here 's timmer that 's red at the heart ! Umber 

Here 's fruit that is sound at the core ! 

And may he that wad turn the Buff and Blue coat 
Be turned to the back o' the door ! 

Here 's a health to them that 's awa, 

An' here 's to them that 's awa : 
Here 's Chieftain Macleod, a chieftain worth gowd,^ 

Tho' bred amang mountains o' snaw ! 
Here 's friends on baith sides o' the Firth ! 

And friends on baitli sides o' the Tweed ! 
And wha wad betray Old Albion's rights, 

May they never eat of her bread ! 

If such a song as this, known to be from the pen of Bums, 
cam'' under the eye of his official superiors, it could not fail to 
o),\v.<.'i for him distinction of an unenviable kind. 

On the 6th of December we find Burns, in a letter to Mrs 
Dunlop, alluding to his sentiments on public affairs as of the 
Opposition complexion, but stating that the sense of his situation 
made him cautious in the expression of them. 

TO MRS DUNLOP. 

Dumfries, Olh December 1792. 

I shall be in Ayrshire, I think, next week ; and if at all possible, I 
shall certainly, my much-esteemed friend, have the pleasure of visiting 
at Dunlop-house. 

Alas, Madam I liow seldom do we meet in this world, that we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves on accessions of happiness ! I have not 
passed half the ordinary term of an old man's life, and yet I scarcely look 
over the obituary of a newspaper that I do not see some names that 
I have known, and which I, and other acquaintances, little thought 
to meet with there so soon. Every other instance of the mortality of 
our kind makes us cast an anxious look into the dreadful abyss of 
uncertainty and shudder with apprehension for our own fate. But of 
how different an importance are the lives of different individuals ? Nay, 
of what importance is one period of the same life more than another ? 

• The fkmoiis General Nonnan Macleod C17M-1801) of Dnnvegan, We of Skye, M.P. for 
the connty of Invernemi (1790-9G). At the James's Court meeting above aUuded to, Mac- 
leod made a speech in which he declared his unalterable determination to support and 
prosecute the refonning objects which the society had in view, for which a imanimous vote 
of thanks was tendered to him. When Macleod succeeded to the estates, there ¥ras a debt 
on them of £50,000 ; at his death it stood at £70,00a 
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A few yeai-s ago I could have lain down in the dust, ' careless of the 
voice of the morning ; ' and now, not a few, and these most helpless, 
individuals would, on losing me and my exertions, lose both their 'staiT 
and shield/ By the way, these helpless ones have lately got an addition ; 
Mrs B. having given me a fine girl since I wrote you.* There is a 
charming passage in Thomson's Edxcard and Eleonora : 

The valiant, in himself, what can he suffer ? 
Or what need he regard his sinffle woes ? kc 

As I am got in the way of quotations, I shall give yon another from 
the same piece, peculiarly, alas, too peculiarly, apposite, my dear Madam, 
to your present frame of mind : 

Who 80 unworthy but may proudly deck him 
With his fair-weather virtue, that exults 
Glad o'er the summer main ? the tempest comes, 
The rough winds rage aloud ; when from the hehn 
This virtue shrinks, and in a comer lies 
Lamenting— Heavens ! if privileged from trial. 
How cheap a thing were virtue I 

1 do not remember to have heard you mention Thomson's dramas. I 
pick up favorite quotations and store them in my nund as ready 
armour, ofTcnsive or defensive, amid the struggle of this turbulent exist- 
ence. Of these is one, a very favorite one, from his Alfred — 

Attach thee firmly to the virtuous deeds 

And offices of life ; to life itself, 

With all its vain and transient J03r8, sit loose. 

Probably I have quoted some of theseto you formerly, as indeed when I 
write from the heart, I am apt to l)e guilty of such repetitions. The 
compass of the heart, in the musical style of expression, is much more 
bounded than that of the imagination, so the notes of the former are 
extremely apt to run into one another ; but in return for the paucity of its 
compass, its few notes are much more sweet. I must still give yon another 
quotation, which I am almost sure I have given yon before, bnt I cannot 
resist the temptation. The subject is religion^speaking of its import- 
ance to mankind, tiie author says 

Tis this, my friend, that streaks our morning bright ; 
'Tis this that gilds the horrors of our night. 
When wealth forsakes us and when friends are few ; 
When friends are faithless or when foes pursue : 
'Tis this that wards the blow or stills the smart ; 
Disarms affliction or repels his dart ; 
Within the breast bids purest raptures rise ; 
Bids smilins conscience spread her cloudless skies-t 

♦ Elizabeth Riddel, bom 2l8t November, 17P2. 

t Quoted at Vol. H., p. 250 (froin verses prefixed to Hervey's iItditatUm»),Bnd ft«qu«nUy 
In Bums's letters. 
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I see yon are in for doable postage, so I Bliall e'en scribble out t' other 
sheet. We in this country here have many alarms of the reforming, or 
rather the republican, spirit of your part of the kingdom. Indeed, we are 
a good deal in commotion ourselves. For me, I am a placeman^ you 
know ; a very humble one indeed. Heaven knows, but still so much so 
as to gag me. What my private sentiments are, you will find out 
without an interpreter. * * ♦ 

I have taken up the subject in another view, and the other day, for a 
pretty Actress's benefit-night, I wrote an Address, which I will give on 
the other page, called * The Rights of Woman.' 

I shall have the honor of receiving your criticisms in person at Dunlop. 

R. R 

Bums did visit Ayrshire, and spent four days with Mrs Dunlop. 
He appears to have been utterly unconscious of ony impending ill- 
fortune. At this very time, however, some information regarding; 
his political opinions, if not acts, was on its way to the Board of 
Excise, and a cloud was about to burst on his head. It seems far 
from unlikely that a daring toast was the immediate cause of 
the displeasure he incurred. And it has been expressly stated that 
such a toast was 'one of the things which brought Burns into 
disgrace with liis Excise masters : * it was * Here 's the last verse of 
the last chapter of tice last Book op Kings ! ' * 

TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ., OF FINTRY. 

Dectmher 1702. 

Sir — I have been surprised, confounded and distracted by Mr Mitchell, 
the Collector, telling me that he has received an order from your Boardt 
to inquire into my political conduct, and blaming me as a person dis- 
affected to Government. 

Sir, you are a husband— and a father. You know what you would feel, 
to see the much-loved wife of your bosom and your helpless, prattling 
little ones turned adrift into the world, degraded and disgraced from a 
situation in which they had been respectable and respected, and left 
almost without the necessary support of a miserable existence. Alas ! 
Sir, must I think that such, soon, will l>e my lot ! and from the d — nmed 
dark insinuations of hellisli, groundless envy, too I I Ijelieve, Sir, I may 
aver it, and in the sight of Omniscience, that I would not tell adclil>crate 
falsehood, no, not though even worse horrors, if worse can be, than those 

• Mentioned in Moore'« Diary, on the aiitliority of Mr Allen, of Ilolland IIou5ie celebrity. 
The verse Is in it-self susceptible of a different meaning and application : • And his allow* 
ance was a continual allowance given bini of the king, a daily rate for every day. all the 
days of his life.' But there can be little doubt that this was not the sense in which the 
poet meant the toast to be accepted. 

t The Commissioners of the Scottish B^ard of Excise at this time were George Brown, 
ThoinM Wharton, James Btodart, Robert Graliani (of Fintry), and John Gri«ve. 
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I lMr« wentivHwd. hang over my h«ad ; and I say that the allegation, 
vhateTer TilUin has maile it, U a lie ! To the British Constitution, on 
rtv^auOB pHDcipless neni after my God, I am moet devoutly attached ! 
Yoa. Sir. hav« been mnch and geneitmsly my friend. Heaven knows 
kov warmly I hare felt the oUigation and how gratefully I have thanked 
TtMi ! Fortune, Sir, has made yoa powerful and nie impotent ; has given 
Toa patr\>iia^ ami me dependence. I would not, for my single self, call 
OB yoar hamanity : were snch my insular, unconnected situation, I would 
de»pi$« the teM- that now swells in my eye— I could brave misfortune, I 
coakl face mia : for at tlie worst, * Death s thousand doors stand open : ' 
hats ^x»d lH]kii ! the tender concerns that I have mentioned, the claims 
and ties thai I see at this moment and feel around me, how they un- 
nenre Coon^re and wither Retsolution ! To your patronage, as a man of 
5«Mue genius, ^^on have allowed me a claim ; and your esteem, as an 
honest man. I know is my due : To these. Sir, permit me to appeal ; by 
these may I a&ijnne yon to save me from that misery which threatens to 
overwhelm me and which, with my latest breath I will say it, I have 
not deserve^l. R. B. 

There has been a di$puto about tho nature and extent of the 
trouble into which Bums fell on this occasion. His supervisor 
and friend, Findlater, who survived till 1839, was certain that 
only a very slight hint of disapprobation or warning was given to 
Buniis Kvauso any more serious censure must necessarily have 
been Cv^mmunicated through him. No notice of a reprimand to 
Burns hiis Kvu found in the records of the Board of Excise. 
Tho (vet himself made but a slight allusion to the matter in a 
letter to Mrs Punlo|\ written a few days after; and scarcely 
referreii to it at any subsot|uent time. All this would make it 
soom that Bums, in his letter to Mr Graham, expressed excessive, 
tliough not unnatural, alami and warmth of indignation. On the 
other hand, rumour represonteil the poet as dismissed from his 
situation for his {K^litioal hetenxloxy, and he himself, in a letter 
which he wrote in April 1793, stated that but for Mr Graham's 
intercession he would have been dismissed. 



TO MRS D I* X L O p. 

Ak. si, 1791. 

Dear Madam— A hurry of business, thrown in heaps by my absence, 
has until now preventeil my returning my grateful acknowledgements 
to the good family of Dunlop, and you in particular, for that hospitable 
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kindness which rendered the four days I spent under that genial roof, 
four of the pleasantest I ever enjoyed. — Alas, my dearest friend I how 
few and fleeting are those things we call pleasures ! On my road to 
Ayrshire, I spent a night with a friend whom I much valued — a man 
whose days promised to be many ; and on Saturday last we laid him in 
the dust ! 



Jan. 2, 1798. 

I have just received yours of the 30th ; and feel much for your situation. 
However, I heartily rejoice in your prospect of recovery from that vile 
jaundice. As to niyself, I am better, though not quite free of my com- 
plaint You must not think, as you seem to insinuate, that in my way 
of life I want exercise. Of that I have enough ; but occasional hard 
drinking is the devil to me. Against this I have again and again bent 
my resolution and have greatly succeeded. Taverns I have totally 
abandoned ; it is the private parties in the family way, among the hard- 
drinking gentlemen of this country, that do me the mischief— but even 
this I have more than half given over.* 

Mr Corbet can be of little service to me at present ; at least I should 
be shy of applying. I cannot possibly be settled as a supervisor, for 
several years. I must wait the rotation of the list and there are twenty 
names before mine.t I might indeed get a job of officiating, where a 
settled supervisor was ill or aged ; but that hauls me from my family, 
as I could not remove them on such an uncertainty. Besides, some 
envious, malicious devil has raised a little demur on my political prin- 
ciples, and I wish to let that matter settle before I offer myself too much 
in the eye of my supervisors. I have set, henceforth, a seal on my lips 

* ' The following extract flrom a letter addressed by Robert Bloomfleld, the SuflTolk 
poet, author of The Farmer's Boy, to the Earl of Buchan, contains so interesting an 
exhibition of the modesty inherent in real worth, and so philosophical, and at the 
same time so poetical, an estimate of the different characters and destinies of Burns 
and its author, that I should esteem myself culpable were I to withhold It fh>m the 
public view : " The illustrious soul that has left amongst us the name of Bums has 
often been lowered down to a comparison with me ; but the comparison exists more in 
circumstances than in essentials. That man stood up with the stamp of superior intellect 
on his brow— a visible greatness : and great and patriotic subjects would only have called 
into action the powers of his mind, which lay inactive while he played calmly and ex- 
quisitely the i>astoral pipe. Tlie letters U) which I have alluded in my preface to the 
Mural Tales were fHendly warnings, pointed with immediate reference to the fate of that 
extraordinary man. 'Remember Bunisl' has been the watchword of my friends. 
I do remember Bums ; but I am not Burns !— neither have I his fire to fkn or to 
quench, nor his iiassions to control ! Where, then, is my merit, if I nmke a peaceful voyage 
on a smooth sea and with no mutiny on board? To a lady— I have it fh>m herself— who 
remonstrate*! with him on his danger from drink and the pursuits of some of his associ- 
ates, he replied : ' Madam, they would not thank me for my company if I did not drink 
with them. I must give them a slice of my constitution.' How much to be r^;retted 
tliat he did not give them thinner slices of his constitution, that it might have lasted 
longer ! " '— Cromek. 

t This would appear to prove that Bums was now abandoning the hope he had un- 
doubtedly entertained for some time of receiving rapid promotion. 
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as to these unlucky politics ; but to you I must breathe my sentiments. 
In this, as in ever>' thing else, I shall shew the undisguised emotions of 
my soul. War I deprecate ; misery and ruin to thousands are in the 
blast that announces the destructive demon. But * * * 



5th January 179S. 

You see my hurried life, Madam : I can only command starts of time : 
however, I am glad of one thing ; since I finiBhed the other sheet, 
the political blast that threatened my welfare is overblown. I 
have corresponded with Commissioner Graham, for the board had made 
me the subject of their animadveinsions ; and now I have the pleasure of 
infoiiiiing you that all is set to rights in that quarter. Now as to these 

informers, may the devil be let loose to but hold ! I was praying 

n)ost fervently in my last sheet, and I nuist not so soon fall a-sweanng in 
this. 

Alas ! how little do the wantonly or idly officious think what mischief 
they do by their malicious insinuations, indirect impertinence or thought- 
less blabbings ! What a difference there is in intrinsic worth, candour, 
Wncvolenco, generosity, kindness — in all the charities and all the virtues, 
between one class of human beings and another I For instance, the 
amiable ciivle 1 so lately mixeil with in the hospitable hall of Dnnlop, 
their generous heart-s— their uncontamlnated, dignified minds — their in- 
formed and iK)lished understandings— what a contrast, when compared — 
if such comparing were not <lownright sacrilege — with the soul of the 
miscreant who can deliberately plot the destruction of an honest man 
that never oHendeil him ; and with a gnn of satisfaction see the unfor- 
tunate being, his faithful wife and prattling innocents turned over to 
iMJggary and ruin ! * 

Your cup, my dear Madam, arrived safe. I had two worthy fellows 
dining with me the other day, when I, with gi-eat formality, produced 

* Gilbert Burns, speaking of such a crisis, says that on the side of the government 
will be found ranged a great jwrt of the wise and prudent ; * but on that side also will be 
found a great host of a very difr«rent dencription — all the satellites of power and the pars- 
hMm of greatnesit, with all the wortliletM and detestable crew of time-serving and offlcimui 
iufi>rnuirM. At such times lo^-alty comes to be eMteenie<l the cardinal virtue, capable of 
"hiding a ntultitude of sins; "and many who are conscious how worthless and hollow- 
hearted they are, seek to piece up their reputation, and ingratiate themselves with their 
superiors, by an extraonlinary di8i)1ay of loyalty and attachment to the existing order of 
things, and a virtuouN zeal in hunting down whoever has the andacity to question the 
conduirt of men in jtower. To jterKOus of that description, the impnident poet had made 
himself peculiarly obnoxious by the nngnanleil fi-eedum with which he expressed his 
opinions of the wonderful events then attracting the notice of every one; and their enmity 
was heighteneil by his unqualil1e<l expresAion, general and particular, of his contempt for 
such sycophantic characters. By such " I/^yal Sativts" was the conduct of our poet 
strictly watched, with the view of detecting every i)olitical transgression or private fkiilt; 
every imprudence or failing was magiiine<l and exaggerated to a ftrightf^il degree ; and the 
public alarm which brought such characters into contact with the resiiectable ordws of 
society, procured the admission and circulation of these InJuriooa reports in tuch drclas 
Ss niade them be receive<l without suspicion.' 
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my whignieleerie cup * and told them that it had lieen a family-piece 
among the descendants of Sir William Wallace. This roused such an 
enthusiasm that they insisted on bumpering the punch round in it ; and, 
by and by, never did your great ancestor lay a Suthron more completely to 
rest than for a time did your cup my two friends. Apropos, this is the 
season of wishing. May God bless you, my dear friend, and bless me, 
the humblest and sincerest of your friends, by granting you yet many 
returns of the season ! May all good things attend you and yours, 
wherever they are scattered over the earth ! R. B. 

The merry-making alluded to in this letter has been identified, 
by tradition, with a carousal, the story of which has been thus 
told : * The poet, not being on good terms with the parish 
clergy, and no great favourite at this time M'ith most of the 
cloth, had still retained the friendship of a worthy and able 
man, the Rev. Mr M*Morine of Caerlaverock.t Meeting this 
gentleman in Dumfries on a market-day, when the country 
clergy usually came to town to hear the news, he asked 
him to come next foi*enoon to baptise his recently bom 
infant; and Mr M^Morine came accordingly, but at an earlier 
hour than was perhaps expected. On being shown into 
Burns's parlour, he found the poet and two companions, 
ap[mrently prolonging a sitting commenced the previous evening, 
the two visitors being in that state which Burns in his letter 
ascribes to his two " worthy fellows " as the result of bumpering 
with the WalIac€'Cuj). The poet seemed taken by surprise, 
but quickly recovered his self-possession and soon put things 
in order for the ceremony.' Mr M'Morine used to tell the story 
against the poet. He ' was shocked by the idea of so prolonged a 
debauch, and thought meanly of the appearance of the two guests.' 

The next letter is of great importance, because it contains an 
absolute denial of a grave indiscretion charged against Burns. 

TO nOBERT GRAHAM, ESQ. 

DuMFRiBS, &th Jan. 1793. 

Sir— I am this moment honoured with your letter : with what feelings I 
received this other instance of your goodness, I shall not pretend to desciibe. 

* This cup, of cocoa-nut, mounted upon a comparatively modem stalk, and rimmed with 
silver, was long in the iKMsession of Mr Archibald Uastie, M.P. for Paisley. Whigmeleerie 
is 'whimsical,' 'fantastic' 

t William M'Morine, son of the minister of Kirkpatrick- Durham, was minister of Caer> 
laverock ftt>ni 1784 until his death in 1882; had the degree of D.D. conTerred on him by 
the University of Edinburgh, 1811 ; and was Moderator of the General Assembly of 1812. 
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Now to the charges which malice and misrepresentation have hronght 
against me. It )ias been said, it seems, that I not only belong to, 
but head, a disaffected party in tliis place. I know of no party in 
this place eitlier republican or reform, except an old party of borough* 
refonn, witli whicli I never had anything to do. Individuals, both 
republican or reform, we have, though not many of either ; but if they 
have associated, it is more than I have the least knowledge of, and 
if there exists such an association, it must consist of such obscure, 
nameless beings as precludes any i>ossibility of my being known to 
them, or they to me. I was in the playhouse one night when Qa Ira 
was called for. I was in the middle of the pit ; and from the pit the 
clamour arose. One or two individuals with whom I occasionally asso- 
ciate were of the party, but I neither knew of the plot nor joined in the 
plot, nor even opened my lips either to hiss or huzza* that or any other 
political tune whatever. I looked on myself as far too obscure a man to 
have any weight in quelling a riot ; at the same time, as a character of 

* In this connection may be introduced a communication of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sliarpe to Allan Cunningham—' I think you do human nature ii\juMtice aa to malieiooi 
people entrapping Burns in his political conversations ; for I know that he was most 
wofuUy indiscreet on that point, and I remember one proof. We were at the play in 
Dumfries in October 1792— the Caledonian Hunt being then in the town. The play 
was " As you like it," Miss Fontenelle, lioacUind, when "God save the King " was called 
for and sung; we all stood up uncovered, but Burns sat still in the middle of the 
pit with his hat on his head. There was a great tumult, with shouts of *' Turn hiia 
out!— Shame, Burns!" which continued a good while. At last he was either expelled 
or forced to take off his hat— I forget which; nor can my mother remember. This 
silly conduct all sensible persons condemned.' It is quite possible tliat this statement 
refers to the very incident explained by Bums in his letter to Graham. As Charles 
Kirkjiatrick Sharpe was only eleven years of age at the time of the demonstrati<ni 
he describes, it would be absurd to exi)ect him to have taken in the fall significance 
of an ebullition of i>arty feeling. Tliere is no record of any disturbance in the news* 
pai>ers of the i)erio<l. On the contrary, we tlnd in the Duin/ries Journal of October 
SOth, 1702, such statements as *l1ie entertainments of the hunting races, balls, and 
ansemblies, by the Caledonian and the Dumfries and Galloway Hunts being now over, 
we embrace the earliest opiwrtunity of informing the public that they have been conducted 
with the utmoHt propriety, and, we believe, have given general satisfaction. . . . The 
I)errormances of the stage in the evening gave high entertainment to crowds of genteel 
{leople collected at the theatre. Lady Hoi)etoun*8 box on Thursday evening, being tbe 
I)Iay aske<l by the Caledonian Hunt. exhibit6<l an as.semblage of nobility rarely to be 
seen in one box in the theatres of the metroiwlis.' Nor should it be forgotten that 
the Sliarpes dislike<l Burns, and almast invariably s\)6\ie and wrote disparagingly of him. 
Finally, Burns's conduct— even as witnos8e<l to by an excited boy of eleven — quite fits in 
with his ex]»lanation to his chief official sui)erior : He and 'all the first characters in the 
place ' declined to ' hiss or huzza any ])olitical tune whatever.' K Qa ira was clamoured 
fur by one section of 'the rabble,' it is highly i>robable that 'God save the King' was 
demande<l by another section. The boy 8hari>e says expressly that it was ' called for.' In 
other wonls. from being the natural and pacific expression of constitutional loyalty, 
it became the shibboleth of a rowdy ]K>litical section. By keeping 'his hat on his 
head ' Burns merely indicated his refusal to ' hiss or huzza' what had been converted into 
'a political tune.' His conduct, and that of 'all the first characters in the place' thus 
appears not ' silly ' but judicious, and calculated not to provoke^ but to allay, a riot 
This view is supported by his letter of the 20th February, replying to a Jocular iBinoa- 
strance by Nicol, in which, signiflcantly enough, both ^'a ira and ' Ood save the King' are 
nientione<l. 
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higher respectability than to yell in the Iiowlings of a rabble. This was 
the conduct of all the first character in the place ; and these characters 
know, and will avow, that snch was my conduct. 

I never uttered any invectives against the king. His private worth it 
is altogether impossible that such a nmn as I can appreciate ; and in his 
public capacity I always revered, and always will, with the soundest 
loyalty, revere the monarch of Great Britain, as, to speak in Masonic, 
the sacred Keystone of Our Royal Arch Constitution. 

As to Reform Principles, I look upon the British Constitution, as 
settled at the Revolution, to be the most glorious constitution on earth 
or that perhaps the wit of man can frame ; at the same time, I think, 
and you know what high and distinguisheil characters have for some 
time thought so, that we have a goo<l deal deviated from the original 
principles of that constitution ; particularly, that an alanning system 
of corruption has pervaded the connection between the executive power 
and the House of Commons. This is the truth, and the whole truth, of 
my reform opinions, which, before I was aware of the complexion of 
these innovating times, I too unguarde<lly (now I see it) sported with ; 
but henceforth I seal up my lips. However, I never dictated to, corre- 
sponded with or had the least connection with, any political association 
whatever — except, that when the magistrates and piincipal inhabitants 
of this town met to declare their attachment to the constitution and 
their abhorrence of riot, which declaration you would see in the papei*s, 
I, as I thought my duty as a subject at large and a citizen in par- 
ticular called upon me — subscribed the same declaratoiy creetl. Of 
Johnston the publisher of the * Edinburgli Gazetteer,' I know nothing. 
One evening, in company with four or five friends, we met with his 
prospectus, which we thought manly and indei>en<lent ; and I wrote to 
him, ordering his pai)er for us. If you think that I act improperly in 
allowing his paper to come addressed to me, I shall immediately counter- 
mand it. I never, so judge me God ! wrote a line of pi-ose for the 
'Gazetteer' in my life. An occasional address, spoken by Miss Fontenelle 
on her benefit-night here, which I called the ' Rights of Woman,' I sent 
to the 'Gazetteer,' as also some extempore stanzas on the commemora- 
tion of Thomson : both these I will subjoin for your perusal. You will 
see that they have nothing whatever to do with ]K)litics. At the time 
when I sent Johnston one of these poems, but which one I do not 
remember, I enclosed, at the request of my warm and worthy friend, 
Robert Riddel, Esq., of Glenriddel, a prose essay, signed *Cato,' written 
by him and addreased to the delegates for the County Reform, of which 
he was one for this country. With the merits or demerits of that essay 
I have nothing to do, further than transmitting it in the same frank, 
which frank he had procured me. 

As to France, I was her enthusiastic votary in the beginning of the 
business. When she came to shew her old avidity for conquest, in 
annexing Savoy,* &c., to her dominions and invading the rights of 

* Savoy was annexed to France on November 27, 1893. 
VOL. III. T 
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Holland, I altered my sentiments. A tippling ballad * which I made on 
the prince of Bn^. is wick's breaking up his camp, and sung one convivial 
evening, I shall likewise send yon, sealed up, as it is not [for] everybody's 
reading. This last is not worth your perusal; but lest Mrs Fame 
should, as she has already done, use, and even abuse, her old privilege of 
lying, you shall be the master of everything, lepaur et U cantre, of my 
political writings and conduct. 

This, my honoured patron, is all. To this statement I challenge 
disqnif^ition. Mistaken prejudice or unguanled passion may misleatl, 
and have often misled, me ; but when called on to answer for my 
nuRtakes, though— I will say it — no man can feel keener compunction 
for his errors, yet, I trust, no man can lie more superior to evasion or 
disguise. 

I shall do niyself the honour to thank Mrs Graham for her goodness in 
a separate letter. 

If, sir, I have been so fortunate as to do away with these misappre- 
hensions of my conduct and character, I shall, with the confidence which 
yon were wont to allow me, apply to your goodness on every opening in 
the way of business where I think I with propriety may offer mynelf. 
An instance that occurs just now : Mr M'Farlane, supervisor of the 
Galloway district, is and has been for some time very ill. I spoke to 
Mr Mitchell as to his wishes to forward my application for the job ; but 
though he expressed, and ever does express, every kindness for me, he 
hesitates, in hopes that the disease may be of short continuance. How- 
ever, as it seems to l>e a paralytic affection, I fear that it may be some 
time ere he can take charge of so extended a district. There is a great 
deal of fatigue and very little business in the district — two things suit- 
able enough to my hardy constitution and inexperience in that Hue 
of life. 

I have the honour to l)e, sir, your ever-grateful, as highly-obliged, 
humble servant, ROBERT BURNS. 



TO MRS GRAHAM OF FINTRY. 

THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN, 

AN OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, SPOKEN BY MISS FONTENSLLE ON HSR 

BENEFIT NIGHT, 26TH NOVR. 1792.t 

To Mrs Graliam of Fintry, this little poem, written in haste on the 
spur of the occasion, and therefore inaccurate ; but a sincere compliment 
to that sex, the most amiable of the works of GoD—is most 
respectfully presented by The Author. 

* Beginning— When PriiicAM and Prelates 

And hot-headed sealota 
A* Europe had net in a low, a low [flame], 
t See anU, 
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On the same sheet follow verses 

EXTEMPORE ON SOME COMMEMORATIONS OF THOMSON. 

Dost thoa not rise, indignant shade, 

And smile wi* spurning scorn 
When they wha wad hae starved tliy life would 

Thy senseless turf adorn ? 

Helpless, alane, thou clanib the brae, 

Wi' mickle, mickle toil, much 

And claught th' unfading garland there, caught 

Thy sair-won, rightful spoiL 

And wear it there 1 and call aloud 

This axiom undoubted — 
Would thou hae nobles' patronage! 

* First learn to live witliout it!' 

To whom hae much, shall yet be given, 

Is every great man's faith ; 
But he, the helpless, needful wretch, 

Shall lose the mite he hath. 

These verses, which, as Burns noted in his letter to Graham, 
were forwanled to the Ediuburgh Gazetteer^ clearly prove that 
Bums had now realised the true character of the Buchan celebra- 
tions * in honour ' of the poet Thomson. 



ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

DuMFRiBS, Jantuxry 1703. 

O POORTITH CAULD AND RESTLESS LOVE. 

Tune — Cauld Kail in Aberdeen,'^ 

poortith cauld and restless love, poverty 

Ye wrack my peace between ye ; 
Yet poortith a' I could forgive. 

An 'twere na for my Jeanie. 

* This loiig ill usually sung to the tune * I had a hone, I had nae malr.* 
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Chorus — O why should Fate sic pleasure have. 
Life's dearest bands untwining t 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune's shining ? * 

The war]d*s wealth, when I think on 
Its pride and a' the lave o' 't ; 

O fie on silly coward man 

That he should be the slave o' 't ! 



such 



Her e*en, sae bonie blue, betray 
How she repays my passion ; 

But prudence is her o'erword ay : 
She talks o' rank and fashion. 



borden of her talk 



O wha can prudence think upon 

And sic a lassie by him ? 
O wha can prudence think upon 

And sae in love as I am ? 

How blest the humble cotter's fate ! t 
He woos his artless dearie ; 

The silly bogles, wealth nnd state. 
Can never make him eerie. 



frightened 



GALLA WATER 

Braw, braw lads on Yarrow-braes, 

They rove amang the blooming heather ; 

But Yarrow-braes nor Ettrick shaws 
Can match the lads o* Galla Water. 

But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a' I loe him better ; 

And I'll be his, and he'll be mine, 
The bonie lad o' Galla Water. 

• Chonm— cancelled : For weel I loe my Jeanle, O, 

I doat upon my Jeanie, O, 
now happy I were she my ain, 
Tho' I had ne'er a guinea, O. 

t III one inanttftcript, ' How blest the wild-wood Indian's fate.' 



HandKune 



Abore 



own 
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Altho' his doddie was nae laird, 
And tho' I hao ua meikle tocher, 

Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 

We *11 tent our flocks by Galla Water. 
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no Utndholder 
much dowry 

watcli 



It ne'er was wealth, it ne'er was wealth, 
That coft contentment, peace or pleasure : 

The bands and bliss o' mutual love, 
0, that's the chief est warld's treasure.^ 



bought 



Many returns of the season to you, my dear Sir. How contes on your 
publication ? Will these two be of any service to you ? Dispose of them 
as seemeth good in thy sight. If you are begun with the work, I could 
like to see one of your jiroofs, merely from curiosity and, perhaps, to try to 
get you a subscriber or two. I should also like to know what other songs 
you print to each tune, besides the verses to which it is set. In short, I 
would wish to give you my opinion on all the poetry you publish. You 
know it is my trade ; and a man in the way of his trade may suggest 
useful hints that esca^je men of much superior parts and endowments 
in other things. 

If yon meet with my dear and much-valued Cunningham, g^et him in 
my name with the compliments of the season. — Yours, 

RoBT. Burns. 



* Some years before composing the present beautifUl song, Bums had given to the 
Scot$ MuiUxU MuKum (vol. il., 1788) the following improved version of the original homely 
ballad, which, It may be mentioned, referred not to the lads, but to a lass of Gala Water, a 
tributary of the Tweed : 

* Braw, braw lads of Galla Water ; 

O, braw lads of Galla Water ; 

1 11 kilt my coats aboon my knee, tuck up— above 

And follow my love thro' the water. 



' Bae fair her hair, sae brent her brow, 
Sae bonny blue her een, my dearie ; 
Sae white her teeth, sae sweet her mou' ; 
The malr I kiss she 's aye my dearie. 

' O'er yon bank and o'er yon brae, 
O'er yon moss amang the heather ; 
I '11 kilt my coats aboon my knee 
And follow my love thro' the water. 

* Down amang the broom, the broom, 
Doun amang the broom, my dearie, 
The lassie lost a silken snood,* 
That cost her mony a blirt and blear ee.' f 



smooth 



more 



Riblion to bind the hair. 



t Eyes showing the marks of weeping. 
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Gilbert Burns, in liis memoranda as to heroines, written for 
Thomson, places opposite 'Poortith Cauld' — 'A Miss Jane 
Blackstock, aftenvanls Mrs Whitier of Liverpool : ' it is more 
probable that Jean Lorimer inspired the verses. In the manu- 
script, Thomson makes a pencil-note on the margin — *Tliese 
verses, I humbly think, have too much of uneasy, cold reflec- 
tion for the air, which is pleasing and rather gay than otlierwise.' 
The letter ha\ing apparently been returned to Biinis, he adds : 
'The objections are just, but I cannot make it better. The 
stuff won't bear mending ; yet, for private reasons, I should like 
to see it in print.' 



SONNET: 

WRITTEN ON THE 25TH JANUARY 1793, THE BIRTH-DAY OF THE AUTHOR, 
ON HEARING A THRUSH SING ON A MORNING WALK. 

Sing on, sweet tlirush, upon tlie leafless bough ; 

Sing on, sweet binl, 1 11 listen to thy strain ; 

See aged Winter, 'mid his surly reign. 
At thy blytlie carol clears his furrowed brow. 

Thus in lone Poverty's dominion drear 

Sits meek Content, with light, unanxious heart ; 
Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them part, 

Kor asks if they bring aught to hoi>e or fear. 

I thank thee, Author of this opening day, 

Thou whose bright sun now gilds yon orient skies ! 
Riclies denied, thy boon was purer joys, 

What Wealth could never give nor take away ! 

Yet come, tho\i child of Poverty and Care ! 

The mite high Heaven bestowed, that mite with thee 1 11 share. 



GEORGE THOMSON TO ROBERT BURNS. 

EDiyBUBOH, Jan. 20a, 1798. 
Yon make me happy, my dear Sir, and thousands will be happy to 
the chaniiing songs you have sent me. Many merry returns of the 
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son to yon ; aud may you long continue among the Bons and daughtere of 
Caledonia, to delight them and to honour youraelf. 

The four last songs vith wltich you favoured me, viz., *Auld liob 
Morris,' * Duncan Gray,' ' Galla Water,' and * Cauld Kail,' are admirable. 
Duncan is indeed ' a lad of grace ' and his humour will endear him 
to every body. The distracted lover in ' Auld llob ' and the happy 
shepherdess in * Galla Water ' exhibit an excellent contrast : they speak 
from genuine feeling and powerfully touch the heart. 

The number of songs which I had originally in view was limited ; but 
I now resolve to include every Scotch air and song worth singing, leaving 
none behind but mere gleanings, to which the publishci-s of (ymne- 
gatherum are welcome. I would rather 1>e the eilitor of a collection from 
which nothing could be taken away than of one to which nothing could 
1)0 added. We intend presenting the 8ub8cri1)ers with two beautiful 
stroke-engravings— the one characteristic of the plaintive, and the other 
of the lively, songs ; and I have Dr Beattie's promise of an essay on the 
subject of our national nmsic, if his health will permit him to write it. 
As a number of our songs have doubtless been called forth by particular 
events or by the charms of peerless damsels, there must be many curious 
anecdotes relating to them. 

The late Mr [William] Tytler of Wootlhouselee, I believe, knew more of 
this than anybody, for he joined to the pui-suits of an antiquary a taste for 
poetry, besides l>eing a man of the world and possessing an enthusiasm 
for music beyond most of his con tern poraiies. He was quite pleased 
with this plan of mine, for I may say it lias been solely managed by me ; 
and we had several long conversations a1>out it when it was in embryo. 
If I could simply mention the name of the heroine of each song and the 
incident which occasioned the verses, it would be gratifying. Pray, will 
you send me any information of this sort, as well with regard to your 
o^m songs as the old ones ? 

To all the favourite songs of the plaintive or pastoral kind will 1»e 
joined the delicate accompaniments, &c., of Pleyel. To those of the 
comic and humorons c\hs^ I think accompaniments scarcely necessary : 
they are -chiefly fitted for the conviviality of the festive board ; and a 
tuneful voice, with a proper delivery of the words, renders them perfect. 
Nevertheless, to these I propose adding bass accompaniments, because 
then they are fitted either for singing or for instrumental performance, 
when there happens to \>e no singer. I mean to employ our right tnisty 
friend, Mr Clarke, to set the bass to these, which he assures me he will 
do con amore and with much greater attention than he ever bestowed 
on anything of the kind. But for this last class of airs I will not attempt 
to find more than one set of verses. 

That eccentric bard, Peter Piudar, has starteil I know not how many 
difliculties about writing for the airs I sent him, because of the pecu- 
liarity of the measure and the trammels they impose on his flying 
Pegasus. I subjoin for your perusal the only one I have yet got from 
him, being for the fine air 'Lord Gregory.' The Scots veroes printed 
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with that air are taken from the luidille of an old ballad called * The 
Lass of Lochroyan/ ^hich I do not admire.* I have set down tlte air 
tlierefore a$ a creilitor of yours. Many of the Jacobite songs are replete 
M-ith wit and hnmoar ; might not the best of these be included in our 
volume of comic songs ? G. T. 

POSTSCRIPT FROM THK HON. ANDREW ERSKINE.t 

Mr Thomson lias lieen so obliging as to give me a perusal of your songs. 
* Highland Mary ' is most enchantingly i>athetic and ' Duncan Gray ' 
IH^sscsses native genuine humour : * S^iak o' loupin o'er a linn ' is a line 
of it^f that should make you immortal. I sometimes hear of you from 
our mutual friend, Cunningham, who is a most excellent fellow, possess- 
ing, alcove all men I know, the charm of a most obliging disposition. You 
kindly prnmiMnl me, aU>ut a year ago, a collection of your unpublished 
privlucUon^s rch'tfioHS and amorous. I know fram expeiience how irk- 
M>me it is to ct>py. If you will get any trusty i>erson in Dumfries to 
write them over fair, I will give Peter Hill whatever he asks for his 
tix>ublo and I certainly shall not betray your confidence. I am, your 
hearty admirer, Andrew EiiSKiXE. 



ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

January 26tM, 1798. 

I approve giwitly, my dear Sir, of your plans : Dr Beattie's Essay will 
of itjself l>e a ti^asure. On my j^art, I mean to draw up an appendix to 
the I>octor*s Essay, containing my stock of anecdotes, &c., of our Scots 
Airs and Sonj^s. All the late Mr Tytlers anecdotes I have by me, 
taken down in the course of my acquaintance with him, from his own 
mouth. I am such an enthusiast that, in the course of my several pere- 
grinations through Scotland, I made a pilgrimage to the individual spot 
from which any |K>pular song took its rise, * Lochaber * and * The Braes 
of lUllendean ' excepteil. So far as the locality, either from the title of 
the air or the tenor of the song, could be ascertained, I liave paid my 
devotion at the particular shrine of ever>* Scots Muse. 

I don't doubt but you might make a ver}' valuable collection of 
Jacobite songs ; but would it give no offence ? In the meantime, do not 
you think that some of them, particularly * The Sow's Tail to Geordie,* 
as an Air, with other wonls, might be well worth its place in your collec- 
tion of lively Songs ? 

If it were possible to procure songs of merit, it would be proper to have 
one set of Scots wonls to every air and that the set of words to which 

* This ballad is print«d in seveni collections, inclnding Herd's, Scott't, and Jainf«aoii*i. 
It is possessed of consideiable merit, and tells the story of a * Fkir Annie ' who gom witli 
her child to the door of her lover, Lord Gregor>', but is turned away by bla mother, 
and dies. 

t See note. Vol. III., p. 82. 
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the notes ought to be set There is a naivete, a pastoral simplicity, in 
a slight intermixture of Scots vords and phraseology, vhich is more in 
unison — at least to my taste, and, I will add, to every genuine Cale- 
donian taste— with the simple pathos or rustic sprightliness of our native 
music than any English verses whatever. For instance, in my ' Auld 
Rob Morris * you pro}>ose, instead of the word * discriving ' to substitute 
the word * all-telling,' which would spoil the rusticity—the pastoral of 
the stanza. 

The very name of Peter Pindar is an acquisition to your work. His 
' Gregory '* is beautiful. I have tried to give you a set of stanzas in Scots 
on the same subject which are at your service. Not that I intend to 
enter the lists with Peter— that would be presumption indeed ! My song, 
though much iufeiior in poetic merit, has, I think, more of the ballad 
simplicity in it. 

LORD GREGORY. 

O mirk, mirk is this midnight hour, dark 

And loud the tempest's roar ; 
A waefu* wanderer seeks thy tower, 

Lord Gregory, ope thy door. 

An exile frae her father's ha'. 

And a' for sake o' thee ; 
At least some pity on mo shaw, «how 

If love it may na be. 

* Dr Wolcot'B tong \a as follows : 

• Ah ope, Lord Gregory, thy door 1 

A midnight wanderer sighs ; 
Hard rush the rains, the tempests roar, 
And lightnings cleave the skies.' 

• Who comes with wo at this drear night— 

A pilgrim of the gloom T 
If she whose love did once delight. 
My cot shall yield her room.' 

' Alas ! thou heard'st a pilgrim mourn, 

That once was prized by thee : 
Think of the ring by yonder bunj. 
Thou gav'st to love and me. 

' But shouldst thon not poor Marion know, 

1 11 turn my feet and part ; 
And think the stonns that round me blow 

Far kinder than thy heart.' 

• It is but doing Justice to Dr Wolcot, to mention that his song is the original. Mr Bums 
saw it, liked it, and immediately wrote the other on the same sut^ect, which is derived 
flrom the old Scottish ballad of uncertain origin.'— Currie. 
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Lord Gregory, mind 'si thou not the grove 

By bonie Irwine side, 
Wliere first I own'd that virgin love 

I laug, laiig had denied. 

How aften didst thou pledge and vow 

Thou wad for ay be mine ! would 

And my fond heart, itsel sae true, 
It ne'er mistrusted thine. 

Hani is tliy heart, Lord Gregory, 

And flinty is thy breast : 
Thou bolt of Heaven that flashest by, 

O, wilt thou bring me rest ! 

Ye mustering thunders from above 

Your willing victim see ; 
But spare and i)ardon my fause Love, ium 

His wrangs to Heaven and me. 

Your roiuark of tlio firat stanza of my ' Highland Mar}' ' is just, but I 
cannot iihvr it without injuring the poetiy in proportion as 1 mend the 
porHpiouity : ho, if you ]>1ea8e, we will let it stand as it is. My other 
Hxmii^i^ -yo\i will hoc what alterations I have made in them. 

If you think that my name can he of any service to your advertisement, 
you arc welcome. My most i*es]>ectful compliments to the Hononrahle 
(icntlcman who favored me with a postscript in your last. He shall 
hear from me and receive his MSS. soon. Yours, RoBT. Burns. 

Bnrns's real (or supposed) difficulties with the Board of Excise 
had become known to his lulinburgh friends, and the most in- 
timate of them wrote a letter of remonstrance. 



*KIU)M MV WOUTIIV FRIEND, MK NICOL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, EDIN- 
BriUJH, ALM'DINd TO SOME TKMERAIRE CONDUCT OF MINE 
IN THE POLITICAL OPINIONS OF THE DAY.* 

Edinburgh, VHh Ftbruarjf 170S. 

Dear Christless Bobbte— AVhat is become of thee? Has the Devil 
flown oir with thee, as the pled [kite] does with a bird ? If he should do so 
there is little matter, if the reports concerning thy imprudence are tme. 
What concems it thee whether the lousy Dumfriesian fiddlers play • Qa 
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Ira ' or ' God save tlie King ?* 8uppoBe you had an aversion to the King, 
you could not, as a gentleman, wish God to use him worse than He has 
done. The infliction of idiocy is no sign of Friendship or Love ; and I am 
sure damnation is a matter far lieyond your wishes or ideas. But reports 
of tills kind are only the insidious suggestions of ill- minded persons ; for 
your good sense will ever point out to you, as well as to me, a bright 
model of political conduct who flourished in the victorious reign of Queen 
Anne, viz., the Vicar of Bray, who, during the convuKsions of Gi-eat 
Britain which were without any former example, saw eight reigns, in 
perfect security ; because he remembered that precept of the aetmbU^ 
shrewdy temporising Apostle, * We ought not to resist the Higher 
Powers.'* 

You will think I have gotten a pension from Government ; but I assure 
you no such a thing has been offered me. In this respect my vanity 
prompts me to say they have not l>ecn so wise as 1 would have wished 
them to be ; for I think their Honors have often employed as impotent 
scnbblers. 

Enough of Politics. What is 1>ecome of Mrs Bums and the dear 
bairns ? How is my Willie? Tell her, tiiough I do not write often, my 
liest wishes shall ever attend her and the family. My wife, who is in a 
liigh devotional flt this evening, wishes that she and lier children may lie 
reckoned the favorites of the Lord and numbered with the elect. She 
indee<l leaves your honor and me to shift for ourselves ; as, so far as she 
can judge from the criteria laid down in Guthrie's Trial of a Saving 
Interest, both you and I are stamped with the marks of Reprobation. 

May all the curses from the beginning of Genesis to the end of Revela- 
tion light, materially and effectually, on thy enemies ; and may all the 
blessings of the Covenant be eminently exemplified in thy person, to the 
glory of a forgiving Deity ! 

Here or elsewhere I am always thine sincerely, Willm. Nicol. 

TO MU WILLIAM NICOL. 

Dumfries, TXHh Feb. 1703. 
O Thou, wisest among the W^ise, meridian blaze of Prudence, full- 
moon of Discretion and chief of many Counsellors ! How infinitely is 
thy puddle-headed, rattle-headed, wrong-headed, round-heade<l slave 
indebted to thy super-eminent goodness, that from the luminous path of 
thy own right-lined rectitude thou lookest benignly down on an erring 
wretch, of whom the zig-zag wanderings defy all the powera of calcula- 
tion, from the simple computation of units up to the hidden mysteries of 
fluxions I May one feeble ray of that light of wisdom which darts from 
thy sensorium, straight as the arrow of heaven and bright 9a the meteor 

* This i« the RultJect of a song in The Blackbird ; the chonis is 

And this is law I will maintain 

Until my dying day. Sir : 
That whatsoever king shall reign, 

I will be Vicar of Brae, Sir. 
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of inspiration deBcending from the holy and undefiled Priesthood 
ftgainht the head of the Unrighteous — may it be my portion, so 
that I may be less nnworthy of the face and favoar of that father of 
Proverbs and master of Maxims, that antipode of Folly and magnate 
among the Sages, the wise and witty Willie Nicol I Amen ! Amen ! 
Yea, so l>e it ! 

Fur me, I am a beast, a reptile, and know nothing ! From the cave of 
my ignorance, amid the fogs of my dulness and pestilential fames of my 
political heresies, I look up to thee, as doth a toad through the iron- 
barred lucerne of a iiestiferous dungeon to the cloudless glory of a 
summer sun I Sorely sighing in bitterness of soul, I say * When shall my 
name be the quotation of the wise and my countenance be the delight 
f)f the godly, like the illustrious lord of Laggan's * many hills ? As for 
him, liiH works are perfect : never did the pen of Calumny blur the fair 
page of Iiis reputation nor the bolt of Hatred fly at his dwelling. At his 
approach is the standing up of men, even the Chiefs and the Rulers ; and 
iMjfore his presence the frail form of lovely Woman, humbly awaiting 
his ])leasure, is extended in the dust.* 

Thou miiTor of Purity, when shall the elfin-lamp of my glimmerous 
understanding, purged from sensual appetites and gross desires, shine 
like the constellation of thy intellectual ]>owers ! As for thee, thy 
thoughts are ]>ure and thy lips are holy. Never did the unhallowed 
breath of the ])0\verH of darkness and the pleasures of darkness pollute 
the sacred Haiiie of thy sky-descendeil and heavenward desires ; never 
did the va}K)ui-H of impurity stain the unclouded serene of thy cerulean 
imagination. O that like thine were the tenor of my life, like thine 
the tenor of my convei'sation ! then should no friend fear for my 
strength, no enemy rejoice in my weakness ! Then should I lie down 
and rise up, and none to make me afraid. May thy pity and thy 
prayer be exercisetl for — O thou lamp of Wisdom and mirror of 
Morality ! — 

Thy devoted slave, ROBT. BURNS. 

Burns gave also pungent expression to the sentiments on politics 
which had been to some extent the outcome of his own experience 

* Diirns here makes n sarcastic Allusion to ' the lands of Meikle and Little Laggan, 
lyiiiK in the barony of Snaid, parish of Glencaim, and shire of DumMes/ and con- 
HiMting of 284 acres, lietween four and Ave miles from Ellisland, and about a mile and a 
hftlf fn>m Maxwelton House, which Nicol had purchased for £1600 in 1790, and which 
has been described Iwth by Currie and Cunningham, but quite erroneously, as the 
scene of ' Willie brewed a i)eck o* maut.' Nicol's ' mansion,' when he acquired it, was little 
better than a hut consisting of two rooms— the one a kitchen, the other a byre for a cow. 
He slightly improved it by adding a room, and, according to Grierson of Dalgoner, leaaed 
it to Mr Currie of Oallaberry for £105 a year. Laggan forms once more a part of Max> 
welton property, having been purchased by Sir Emilius Laurie. It is now known as Laggan 
Park. I^aggan, in Dunscore, sometimes confused with it, belonged to John Morin, who 
bought Ellisland (Vom Patrick Millar when Bums removed to Dumfries. It is now the pro> 
perty of Mrs Hunter- Amndell of Barjarg Tower, in the parish of Keir. 
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in a letter — containing a 'Political Catechism' — to a friend of 
stronger cliaracter than Nicol. 

TO ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 

DuMTRiES, 20tA Feb. 1798. 

What are you doing? What hurry have you got on your head, my 
dear Cunningham, that I have not heard from you? Are you deeply 
engaged in the mazes of law, the mysteries of love or in the profound 
wiBdom of modern politics ?— Cnrse on the word which ended the period ! 

Quere, What is Politics ? 

Answer. Politics is a science wherewith, by means of nefarious cunning 
and hypocritical pretence, we govern civil politics for the emolument of 
ourselves and adherents. 

Quere, What is a Minister ? 

Answer, A Minister is an unprincipled fellow who, by the influence 
of hereditary or acquired wealth — by superior abilities or by a lucky 
conjuncture of circumstances, obtains a principal place in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of government. 

Quere, What is a Patriot ? 

Ansicer, A Patriot is an individual exactly of the same description its 
a Minister, only out of place. 

I am interrupted in my catechism ; and am returned at a late hour just 
to subscribe my name, to put you in mind that there is a forgotten friend 
of yours of that name, still in the land of the living, thongh I can hardly 
say * in the place of hope.' 

I made the following Sonnet the other day, which has l)een so lucky 
as to obtain the approbation of no ordinary judge — our friend Syme. 

[Sonnet on Hearing a Thrush on a Morning Walk.] 
Adieu. RoBT. Burns. 

Miss Peacock had answered Burns^s letter of the 6th of Decem- 
ber, giving him an account of the return of Mrs M*Lehose to 
Scotland, but apparently not encouraging him to renew his corre- 
spondence with Clarinda. The letter did not reach the hands of 
the poet for a considerable time, in consequence of an accident. 
When at length made aware that Clarinda was once more in 
Edinburgh, he sent her this letter : 

TO MRS M'LEHOSE. 

I suppose, my dear Madam, that by your neglecting to inform me of 
your arrival in Europe — a circumstance that could not be indiflerent to 
me, as, indeed, no occurrence relating to you can — yon meant to leave me 
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to giiefw an<l gather that a correBpondence I ouce had the honoar and 
felicity to enjoy is to be no more. Alas I what heavy-laden sounds are 
tliese — ' No more ! * The wretch who has never tasted pleasure has 
never known woe ; what drives tlie soul to madness is the recollection of 
joys that are * no more ! ' But this is not language to the world : tliey 
do not understand it. But come, ye few — the children of Feeling and 
Sentiment ! — ye whose trembling bosom-chords ache to unutterable 
anguish, as recollection gushes on the heart !— ye who are capable of an 
attachment keen as the arrow of Death and strong as the vigour of 

immortal being— come ! and your ears shall drink a tale But hush ! I 

must not, cannot tell it : agony b in the recollection and frenzy in the 
recital ! 

But, Madam, — to leave the paths that lead to madness, — I congratu- 
late your friends on your return ; and I hope that the precious health, 
which Miss Peacock tells me is so much injured, is restored or 
restoring. There is a fatality attends Miss Peacock's correspond- 
ence and mine. Two of my letters, it seems, she never received ; and 
her last, which came when I was in Ayrshire, was unfortunately mislaid 
and only found al>out t«u days or a fortnight ago, on removing a desk of 
drawers. 

I present you a book:* may I hope you will accept of it ? I daresay 
you will have brought your lK>oks with you. The fourth volume of the 
Scots Songs is published : I will presume to send it you. Shall I hear 
from you? But first hear me. No cold language — ^no prudential docu- 
ments : I despise advice and scorn control. If you are not to write 
Huoh hinguage, such sentiments as you know I shall wish, shall delight, 
to receive, I conjure you, by wounded pride! by ruined peace! by frantic, 
disappointed passion ! by all the many ills that constitute that sum of 
h\inijin woes, a broken heart ! ! ! — to me be silent for ever ! If ever 
you insult me with the unfeeling apophthegms of oold-bloo<led caution, 

may all the but hold ! a liend could not breathe a malevolent 

wish on the head of my angel ! Mind my request — If you send me a 
pa<j:c baptised in the font of sanctimonious prudence, by heaven, 
earth and hell, I will tear it to atoms ! Adieu ; may all good things 
attend you ! R B. 

Burns included this composition in the volume of Letters 
he transcribed for Riddel, and headed it 'Letter to a Lady, 
never scrolled, but copied from the original Letter.' He 
api)ended to it this note : * I need scarcely remark that the 
foregoing was the fustian rant of entlnisiastic youth.* This 
misleading allusion to * enthusiastic youth 'would seem to show 
that Burns rather repented of the passion displayed in the final 
paragmph. 

* Probably ft copy of the new edition of his Poemt^ 
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ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

20th March 1798. 
MARY MORISON. 

Twit— Duncan Davidson. 

O Maty, at thy window be, * &c. 

My dear Sir— The song prefixed is one of my juvenile works. I 
leave it among your hands. I do not think it very remai'kable, either 
for its merits or demerits. It is impossible— at least I feel it in my 
stinteil powers — to be always original, entertaining and witty. 

What has become of tlie list of your songs ? I shall be out of all temper 
with you by and by. I have always looked on myself as the Prince of 
indolent correspondents and valued myself accordingly ; and I will not, 
cannot, bear rivalship from you nor anybody else. I wish much to have 
the Ibt and to hear how you come on. Yours, RoBT. Burns. 



ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

[March 1793.] 

WANDERING WILLIE. 

Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 

Now tired with wandering, haud awa liame ; nmke for home 
Come to my bosom, my ae only dearie, one 

And tell mo thou bring'st me my Willie the same. 

Loud blew the cauld winter winds at our parting ; 

It wasna the blast brought the tear in my e*e : 
Now welcome the simmer, and welcome my Willie, 

The simmer to nature, my Willie to me. 

Ye hurricanes, rest in tlie cave o* your slumbers ! 

O, how your wild horrors a lover alarms ! 
Awaken, ye breezes ! row gently, ye billows I rou 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 

But if he 's forgotten his faithfullost Nannie, 
O still flow between us, thou wide-roaring main ! 

May I never see it, may I never trow it, 

But, dying, believe that my Willie 's my ain I own 

♦ See Vol. I., p. 05. 
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I leave you, my dear sir, to determine whether the above or * Thro' the 
Lang Muir ' be the best. 

OPEN THE DOOR TO ME. 

[WITH ALTERATIONS.] 

Oh, open the door, some pity to shew, 

Oh, open the door to me, oh : 
Tho' thou hast been false, I *11 ever prove true, 

Oh, open the door to me, oh. 

Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek. 

But caulder thy love for me, oh : 
The frost that freezes the life at my heart 

Is nought to my pains frae thee, oh. 

The wan Moon is setting behind the white wave, 

And Time is setting with me, oh : 
False friends, false love, farewell ! for mair 

I '11 ne*er trouble them nor thee, oh. 

She has opened the door, she has open'd it wide, 
She sees the pale corse on the plain, oh : 

' My true lovo ! ' she cried, and sank down by his side, 
Never to rise again, oh. 



I do not know whether the song be really mended.* 



R B. 




TO MISS BENSON, YORK. 

DuMPRiGS, 2ltt Mardi 179S. 

Madam — Among many things for which I envy those hale, long-lived 
old fellows before the flood is this in particular : that when they met 
with any body after their own heart, they had a charming long prospect 
of many, many happy meetings with them in after-life. 

Now, in this short, stormy winter-day of our fleeting existence, when 

* How much of the original Irish air Burns retained does not appear. But the ' reality* 
of the ' mending ' is unquestionable. Of ' And Time is setting with ine, oh/ Carlyle hiui 
^rttten ' It gives in a single line, to the saddest feeling, the aaddeat environment and 
1 habitation.' 
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yon, now and then, in the Chapter of Accidents, meet an individnal 
whose acquaintance is a real acquisition, there are all the proUahilities 
against you that you shall never meet with that valneil character more. 
On the other hand, hrief as this miserahle heing is, it is none of the least 
of the miHeries belonging to it that if there is any miscreant whom you 
hate or creature whom you despise, the ill -run of the chances shall be so 
against you that, in the overtakings, turnings and jostlings of life, pop I 
at some unlucky comer, eternally comes the wretch upon you and will 
not allow your indignation or contempt a moment's repose. As I am a 
sturdy believer in the powers of darkness, I take these to be the doings 
of that old author of mischief, the devil. It is well-known that he has 
some kind of shorthand way of taking down our thoughts ; and I make 
no doubt that he is perfectly acquainted with my sentiments respecting 
Miss Benson : how much I admired her abilities and valued her worth ; 
and how very fortunate I thought myself in her acquaintance. For this 
last reason, my dear Madam, I must entertain no hopes of the very great 
pleasure of meeting with you again. 

Miss Hamilton tells me that she is sending a packet to you and I beg 
leave to send yon the inclosed sonnet, though, to tell you the real truth, 
the sonnet is a mere pretence, that I may have the opportunity of 
declaring with how much respectful esteem I have the honor to be, &c. 

R. B. 

Bums, as we have already seen, was acquainted with Mr 
Craik of Arbigland, having probably been introduced to him 
by his friend and landlord, Captain Hamilton, a connection of 
the family. At Arbigland he had met Miss Benson, who was 
there on a visit. She subsequently told the following story of 
the meeting : 

'I dined with Burns at Arbigland; he was witty, drank as 
others drank, and was long in coming to the tea-table. It was 
then the fashion for young ladies to be busy about something — I 
was working a flower. The poet sat down beside me, talked of 
the beauty of what I was imitating, and put his hand so near the 
work that I said : " Well, take it and do a bit yourself.'* " O 
ho ! " said he, " you think my hand is unsteady with wine. I 

cannot work a flower, madam ; but " he pulled the thread 

out of the needle and re-threaded it in a moment. " Can a 
tipsy man do thati" He talked to me of his children, more 
particularly of his eldest son, and called him a promising boy. 
^'And yet, madam," he said, with a sarcastic glance of his eye, 
'' I hope he will turn out a glorious blockhead, and so make his 
fortune." * 

VOL. ni. z 
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Singularly enough, it was the fortune of Miss Benson, when 
Mrs Basil Montagu, to meet and correspond with Thomas Cariyle, 
who records in his Reminiscences : * In early life she had made 
some visits to Nithsilale (to the Craiks of Arbiglaiid), and had 
seen Burns, of whom her worship continued fervent^ her few 
recollections always a jewel she was ready to produce. She must 
have been strikingly beautiful at that time, and Bums's recog- 
nition and adoration would not be wanting ; the most royally 
courteous of mankind she always defined him, as the first mark 
of his genius.'^ 

The eldest son of the poet was now between six and seven 
years old, bright, intelligent, and gifted with a tenacious memory. 
Burns, like his father before him, was most careful about the 
education of his cliildren. Finding that the excellent school (now 
the academy) of Dumfries was open at a lower scale of fees to 
the children of burgesses than to those of strangers, he recalled 
that, on his first visit to the place in June 1787, he had been 
invested with an honorary bui-gess-ticket, so that he was all 
but entitled to a very desirable privilege. He accordingly ad- 
dressed the following application to the municipal authorities : 



TO THE HON. THE LORD PROVOST, BAILIES AND 
TOWN COUNCIL OP DUMFRIES. 

[Mardi 1798.) 

My Lord and Gentlemen— The literary taste and liberal spirit of 
your good town has bo ably filled the various departments of your 
schools as to make it a very great object for a parent to have his 
children educated in them. Still, to nie, a stranger, witli my large 
family and very stinted income, to give my young ones that education 
I wish, at the high school-fees which a stranger pays, will bear hard 
upon me. 

Some years ago your good town did me the honor of making me an 

* MiiiH Benson, whose father was a wine-inercliant in Tork, flrst married Thonti 
Skepper, a young lawyer of German extraction, in that city. By him she had a daaghtw, 
Anne, a ' brislc, witty, prettyish, Bufflciently clear-eyed and aharp-tongtied young lady,* 
who niarriod the i>oet, Bryan W. Procter, better known aa Darry Cornwall. Being left 
destitute, Mrs Skepper accepter! the position of governess in the (kniily of Basil Montago, 
wlioni Cariyle describea as * a Chancery barrister in excellent practice, hngely a loge, boay 
all Ills days ui)on Bacon's Worht, and continually preaching a auperflniah BMmUity about 
benevolence, niunlflcence, health, i>eace, unfkiling happinees.' Finally, aha 
Montagu's third wife. She died in 18&C, at the age of eighty-three. 
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Honorary Bai^gess. Will yoar honors allow me to request that this 
mark of distinction may extend so far as to put me on the footing of a 
real Freeman of the Town, in the schools ? 

That I may not appear altogether unworthy of this favor, allow me to 
state to you some little services I have lately done to a branch of your 
revenue. The two- pennies exigible on foreign ale vended within your 
limits — in this rather-neglected article of your income I am ready to shew 
that, within these few weeks, my exertions have secured for you of those 
duties nearly the sum of Ten Pounds ; and in this, too, I was the only 
one of the gentlemen of the Excise (except Mr Mitchell, whom you pay 
for his trouble) who took the least concern in the business. 

If you are so very kind as to grant my request, it will certainly be a 
constant incentive to me to strain every nerve where, in that or any 
other way, I can officially serve you ; and will, if possible, increase that 
grateful respect with which I have the honor to be, My Lord and Gentle- 
men, your devoted, humble servant^ Kobt. Burns. 

The request was immediately complied with, and young Robert 
Burns, and one or two of his brothers, were receiving an excel- 
lent education, at comparatively small expense, when their father 
died. 

Meanwhile the enlarged edition of the Poems — proposed by 
Creech in April of 1792 — had been making progress, though 
slowly. Burns had * lippened * to Tytler to correct his proofs : 
this the lawyer had done, but ho had also introduced many new 
readings — few, if any, of them improvements on the Poet. The 
volumes were ready on February 18, 1793 ;* and, of course, Bums 
had to remind Creech of the agreement that he was to have some 
copies for presentation to his friends : 

TO WILLIAM CREECH, ESQ. 

DuMFRTRS, 2Hth Feb. 1793. 

Sir — I understand that my book is published. I beg that you will, as 
soon as possible, send me twenty copies of it. As I mean to pi*esent 
them among a few Great Folk whom I res^iect and a few Little Folk 
whom I love, these twenty will not interfere with your sale. If you 
have not twenty copies ready, send me any number you can. It will 
confer a particular obligation to let me have them by first carrier. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 

* 'On Monday next wiU be Published, by William Creech (Elegantly printed in two 
volumes, royal paper, price 6e. in boards) Poems, chUfiy in the ScoUUh Diakct. The Second 
Edition greatly enlarged with New Poenu. By Robert Bum*,'— Edinburgh Evening Courunif 
Saturday, February 10, 1708. 
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A few copies were forwarded in answer to the poet's request. 
The following letters, with copies, were sent to friends : 



TO THE EARL OF OLENCAIRN.* 

My Lord — When you cast yoar eye on the name at the bottom of 
this letter and on the title-page of the book I do myself tlie honor to 
send your Lordship, a more pleasureable feeling than my vanity tells me 
that it must be a name not entirely unknown to you. Tlie generous 
patronage of your late illustrious brother found me in tlie utmost 
obscurity : he introduced my rustic muse to the partiality of my country ; 
and to him I owe all. My sense of his goodness and the anguish of my 
soul at losing my truly noble protector and friend I have endeavoured 
to express in a poem to his memory, which I have now published. This 
edition is just from the press ; and in my gratitude to the dead and my 
respect for the living (Fame belies you, my Lord, if you possess not the 
same dignity of man which was your noble brother's characteristic fea- 
ture), I had destined a copy for the Earl of Glencaim. I learnt just now 
that you are in town : allow me to present it you. 

I know, my Lord, such is the vile, venal contagion which pervades 
the world of letters, that professions of respect from an author, par- 
ticularly from a Poet to a Lord, are more than suspicious. I claim my 
by-past conduct and my feelings at this moment as exceptions to Uie 
too just conclusion. Exalted as are the honors of your Lordship's name 
and unnoted as is the obftcurity of mine, with the uprightness of an 
honest man I come l>efore your Lordship, with an offering, however 
humble — 'tis all I have to give— of my grateful respect ; and to beg of 
you, my Lord— 'tis all I have to ask of you— that you will do me the 
honor to accept of it. 

I have the honor to be, your Lordship's humble servant, 

RoBT. Burns. 



TO PATRICK MILLER, ESQ. OF DALSWINTON. 

DUMFEIKS, AffrU 1798. 

Sir, — My poems having just come out in another edition, will you 
do me the honor to accept of a copy ? A mark of my gratitude to you, 
as a gentleman to whose goodness I have been much indebted ; of my 

* John, flfteenth Earl, was third Ron of the thirteenth Earl. He wu bom In 1790; 
served with the 14th Dragoons ; afterwards took orders in the Church of England ; married 
(1785) Lady Isabella Ernkine, daughter of the tenth Earl of Buchan ; died at Goatee, 
September 1700. With his death the earldom of Glencaim became extinct ; the aataie and 
mansion of Finlayston devolved on Robert Graham of Gartmore. 
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respect for you, as a patriot who, in a venal, filiding age, fitands forth the 
champion of the liberties of my country ; and of my veneration for you, 
as a man whose benevolence of heart does honor to human nature. 

There was a time, Sir, when I was your dependant ; this language, 
thetif would have been like the vile incense of flattery — I could not have 
used it. Now that that connexion is at an end, do me the honor to 
accept of thb haneH tribute of respect * from, Sir, your much -indebted, 
humble servant, Robt. Bubms. 



TO ROBERT RIDDEL, ESQ. OF OLENRIDDEL. 

DuMrBiiBB, March 1798. 

When you and I, my dear Sir, have passed that bourne whence no 
traveller returns, should these volumes survive us, I wish the future 
reader of this page to be informed that they are the pledge of Friendship, 
ardent and grateful on my part as it was kind and generous on yours. 
That Enjoyment may mark your days and Pleasure number your years 
is the earnest prayer of, my dear Sir, Your much-indebted Friend, 

The Author. 



TO MRS GRAHAM OF FINTRY. 

DuitrBiBS, March 1798. 

It is probable. Madam, that tliis page may be read when the hand that 
now writes it shall l)e mouldering in the dust : may it then bear witness 
that I present yon these volumes as a tribute of gratitude, on my part 
ardent and sincere as your and Mr Grahanrs goodness to me has been 
generous and noble I May every child of yours, in the hour of need, find 
such a friend as I shall teach every child of mine that their father found 
in you ! RoBT. BURNS. 



TO JOHN M'MURDO, ESQUIRE, DRUMLANRIO. 

Will Mr M*Murdo do me the favor to accept of these Volumes : a 
trifling but sincere mark of the very high respect I bear for his worth 
as a Man, his manners as a Gentleman and his kindness as a friend? 
However inferior, now or afterwards, I may rank m a Poet, one honest 
virtue, to which few Poets can pretend, I trust I shall ever claim as mine 
— to no man, whatever his station in life or his power to serve me, have 
I ever paid a Compliment at the expense of truth. The AuTHOR.t 

* This letter shown that Bnrns had become reconciled to his former landlord. 

t The copy presented to M'Murdo is now in the library of Mr A. C. Lamb, Dundee. 
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TO MR THOMAS WHITE, TEACHER, DUMFRIES ACADEMY.* 

AprUim. 

Mr Wliite will accept of Ma Book as a mark of the moat sincere 
Friendship from a man who has ever had too much respect for his Friends 
and too much contempt for his enemies to flatter either tlie one or the 
other. The Author. 

Probably also a copy was forwarded to the 'lovely Davies.* 
This may be inferred from a letter written by her from France. 



MISS DAVIES TO ROBERT BURNS. 

Sir — How can I return yon thanks for one favour, wlien I mean to 
solicit another ?— which is, that you will be so indulgent as to send me a 
copy of the song you shewed to me at Wood ley Park— copied by your 
own hand, to render it more valuable. I might get it from the Collec- 
tion,t but that is not what I wish ; as you flattered me by saying that 
you had some faint idea of my insignificant person when you wrote it 
You will langli at my credulity, as it might have been written on one 
more worthy of the encomiums you have bestowed in it npon the person 
you had in view. If this is the case, I still think it has so much merit 
and simplicity in it and the thoughts altogether so new, that I cannot 
help admiring it. 

And now give me leave to thank you for the favours I this morning 
received by Mr Gordon, which I shall carefully keep in remembrance, 
as a flattering proof of your attention that can never be obliterated from 
the mind of D. D. Da VIES. 

' FoNTAiKSBLEAU, MarA 14, 1798. 



OEOROE THOMSON TO ROBERT BURNS. 

BDtNBUBOH, Slid April 1701 

I will not recognise the title you give yourself, * the Prince of indoUfU 
correspondents ;' but if the adjective were taken away, I think the title 
would fit you exactly. It gives me pleasure to find you can furnish 

* Tliomas White, who wm a native of Hexham, in Korthuinbcriand, died In 1825, at the 
age of aixty-Mven. On his tombstone in St Micliael'a Churehyartl, Dumfiries, 1m is 
described as 'a i)rnroun(l and original mathematician, who taught io tlie Doiufiritt 
Academy forty years, and instructed hundreds who revere his memory.* 

t Either ' Tlie bonie wee thing ' (Song 841, Johnson's Mnteum) or 'Lovtly DsiiisB*(|Boiig 
849, Johnson's MMtum). See aiU«, pp. 2S1-288. 
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anecdotes with reepect to most of the songs ; these will be a literaty 
curiosity. 

I now send you my list of songs, which I believe will be found nearly 
complete. I have put down the first lines of all the English songs 
whicli I propose giving, in addition to the Scotch vei-ses. If any others 
occur to you, better adapted to the character of the airs, pray mention 
them, when you favour me with your strictures u|)on everything else 
relating to tlie work. 

Pleyel has lately sent me a number of the songs, witli his symphonies 
and accompaniments added to them. I wish you were liere, that I 
might serve up some of them to you with your own verses, by M'ay of 
dessert after dinner. Tliere is so mucli delightful fancy in the sym- 
phonies and such a delicate simplicity in tlie accompaniments : they are 
indeed beyond all praise. 

I am very much pleased with the several last productions of yonr 
muse : your * Lord Gregory,' in my estimation, is more interesting 
than Peter's, beautiful as his is. Your ' Here awa, Willie ' must 
undergo some alterations to suit the air. Mr Erskine and I have been 
conning it over : he will suggest what is necessary to make them a fit 
match.* 

The gentleman I have mentioned, whose fine taste yon are no stranger 
to, is so well pleased, both with the musical and poetical part of our 
work, that he has volunteered his assistance and has already written 
four songs for it, which, by his own desire, I send for your jHirusal. I 
am, &C. G. Thomson. 



Burns adopted some of the suggested alterations, and rejected 
others. His final version was this : 

* * Wandering Willie,' as altered by Erskine and Thomson : 

Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie, 

Here awa, there awa, hand awa haine, 
Gome to my bosom, my ain only dearie. 

Tell me thou bring'st me my Willie the same. 

Winter winds blew lond and cauld at otir parting, 

Feani for ray Willie brought tears in my ee. 
Welcome now simmer, and welcome my Willie, 

As simmer to nature, so Willie to me. 

Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave o' yonr slombers, 

How your dread howling a lover alarms ! 
Blow soft, ye breeses ! roll gently, ye billows ! 

And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 

But oh, if he 's faithless, and minds na his Nanniei 
Flow still between ns, thou dark-heaving main ! 

May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
While, dying, I think that my Willie 's my ain. 



i 
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Hitft ftwk, tL«R; tin, vaadesizff WHZie^ 
Here siTi, IMfR; kVA, local Mwt, hkstt ; 

Coiue to mj Vj^.ixl, xlt aisi cslj (ieaxx;, 
Tell SM: tiicm hnii^'A Ukt xlt WLik tb 

Winter vixids Lkv kind lad cmvH at ccr putzn^ 
Feare fc/r nij Willifc bn>3giil lean zo nj e> ; 

Wel(^>me dov Simmer, md veloome zsj Wiltie — 
Tbe Simmer to Nature, mj Wiiiie u> 



Rest^ je wild storms, io the care of toot dnmbecs ! 

How Tour dreaid bovling a lorer alarms ! 
Waokeo, ye breezes ! row gentij, je billows ! 

And waft mj dear laddie anoe mair to m j arms ! 

But ob, if be *s faithless and minds na his Nannie^ 
Flow still betweeu us, thou wkle-roaring main ! 

3Iaj I never see it, may I nerer trow it^ 

But, dying, believe that my Willie 's my aiu.* 



EGBERT BUBX8 TO GEOBGB THOMSOH. 

Thank yoa, tiiy dear Sir, for your packet. Yon cannot imagine how 
iriacli tliLN basinem of composing for yonr publication has added to my 
enjoyments. What ^ith my early attachment to ballsEds, yonr hook, &c, 
liallad-niAking in now as completely my bobby -horse as ever fortifiealion 
YfBH Uncle ToIiv'h ; ho I '11 e'en canter it away till I come to the limit of 
my race (God grant that I may take the right side of the winning post !) ; 
and then, cheerfully looking back on the honest folks with whom I have 
1>een happy, I shall say or sing ' Sae merry as we a' hae been ' and. 



K 



* ' H«v«nil of the altenUoM leefn to be of little Importanee in themeelTes, aad 
f\niflin\, It may be presumed, for the uke of suiting tlie words better to the nmsic. 
Iloirieric rpithet for the see, dark-heaving, suggested by Mr Erskine, Is in lisdf mora beuti* 
fill, ss w«!ll i»erhsps as more sublime, than wide-roaring, whidi he haa retained ; bat as it ia 
otily ai^»lirable to a placid sUte of the sea, or, at most, to the swell lea on its aurbee aftw 
the stTinn is over, it gives a picture of that element not ao well adapted to the Ideas oC 
•t«nial N«{«ration, which the fair mourner is supposed to imprecate. Prom the origfnal 
song or " llfrre awa, Willie," Diirmi has borrowed notliing but the second line aiid put oC 
thenrst'— Ct'fiaii:. 
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raising my last looks to the whole hnniau race, the last words of the voice 
of Coila* shall be *Good night and joy be wi' you a'!' So much for 
my last words ; now for a few present remarks, as they have occurred 
at random on looking over your list. 

The first two lines of * The last time I came o*er the moor/ and several 
other lines in it, are beautiful ; but, in my opinion — pardon me, revered 
shade of Kamsay ! — the song is unworthy of the divine air. I shall try 
to fiiake or mend. 'Forever, Fortune, wilt thou prove' is a charming 
song, but * Logan Burn and Logan Braes ' is sweetly susceptible of rural 
imagery : I '11 try that likewise, and if I succeed, the other song may 
class among the English ones. I remember two ending lines of a verse 
in some of the old songs of ' Logan Water ' (for I know a good many 
different ones) which I think pretty. 

Now my dear lad maun face his faes, must 

Far, far f rae me and Logan Braes. 

' My Patie is a lover gay ' is unequal. *His mind is never muddy ' is 
a muddy expression indeed. 

Then I '11 resign and marry Pate, 
And syne my oockemony, &o. then—snood 

This is surely far unworthy of Ramsay or of your book. My song * Rigs 
o' Barley,' to the same tune, does not altogether please me, but if I can 
mend it I will submit it to your consideration. I need not here repeat 
that I leave you, without the smallest partiality or consti'aint, to reject 
or approve anything of mine. 

* The Lass o' Patie's Mill ' is one of Ramsay's best songs, but there is 
one loose sentiment in it which my much-valued friend Mr Ersknie, who 
has so well improved * Down the bum, Davie, lad,' will take into his 
critical care and keeping. In Sir J. Sinclair's statistical volumes are 
two claims, one, I think, from Aberdeenshire, and the other from Ayr- 
shire, for the honor of this song. The following anecdote which I had 
from the present Sir William Cunningham of Robertlaud, who had it of 
the late John, Earl of Loudon, I can, on such authorities, believe : — Allan 
Ramsay was residing at Loudon Castle with the then Earl, father to Earl 
John, and one forenoon, riding or walking out together, his Lordship 
and Allan passed a sweet, romantic spot on Irvine water, called Patie's 
Mill, where a bonie lass was 'tedding hay, bareheaded on the green.* 
My Lord observed to Allan that it would be a fine theme for a song. 
Ramsay took the hint and, lingering l)ehind, he composed the first 
sketch of it, which he produced at dinner. 

•The yellow-haired Laddie' deserves the best verses that were ever 

* Bums here calls himself the ' Voice of Ck>Ila,* in imitation of Ossian, who denominates 
himself the * Voice of Cona.' ' Sae Merry as we a' hae been !' and ' Good night and Joy be 
wi' you a' ! ' are the names of two Scottish tunes.— Currib. 
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c«wi|)omh), Imt I dare not veuture on it The verses you intend, tbouj^h 
l^«^l. MT not quite worthy of it. 

* 1 wUli 1 were where Helen lies :' The only tolerable set of this song 
thj^t 1 know is in l^inkerton s collection. 

* One day 1 heaixl Mary say * b a fine song, but for consistency's sake 
alter the name * Adonic.' NVos there ever such banns published as a 
|mr|Hwe of niarntyire Wtween Adtwis and Mwy? These Greek and 
K%uuan iwistoral api^ellations have a flat, insipid efTect in a Scots song. 
1 a^nt^e with you tliat my siMig * There's nought but care on every hand' 
U mudi sn|)erior to *Poortith cauld.' The original song *The Mill, 
Mill O* thou|;h excellent, is« on account of delicacy, inadmissible; 
•till, 1 like the title and think a Scots song would suit the notes 
U>»t : and let your chosen song, which is very pretty, follow as an 
Kn^liNh »et« 

Though I give Johnson one e<lition of my songs, that does not give 
awa>* the c^^py rights so you may take * Thou lingering star, with less'ning 
ray/ to the tune of * Hughie iirahani,' or other songs of mine. *Ye 
gallants bright, 1 rede you right,* &c., is my comi>o6ition. 

* Banks of the lVeM», you know, literally *Langolee' to slow time. 
The s^mg i» well enougli, but has some false imagery in it, for instance: 

Aud sw^tly Um nigkHmgaie sang from the (t*ee. 

In the first place« the nightingale sings in a low bush, but never from 
a tree : and in the secimd place, there never was a nightingale seen or 
heard on the iMUiks of tlie l>ee nor the banks of any other river in Scot- 
land. Kxotic rural imagery b always comparatively flat If I could hit 
«m another stania equal to *The small birds rejoice,' &c, I do myself 
hont^ily avow that 1 think it a suj^erior song.* 

* John AndenMUi« my jo : * the song to thb tune in Johnson's Museum 
b my c^MU|Hit!iition, and I think it not my worst ; if it suit you, take it 
aiul welc\>me. Your collection of sentimental and pathetic songs is, in 
my opinion, very cimiplete ; but not so your comic ones. Where are 
* Tullochgtuiim/ * Lum|w o* pudding,' * Tibbie Fowler,' * Up and wanr 
them a\ Willie,* and several others whidi, in my humble opinion, are 
well worth preservation ? There b also one sentimental song of mine (the 
first in the fourth volume of the Museum) which was never known ont of 
the inimeiliate neighlnmrhoiHl, until I got it taken down from a country- 
girls singing. 1 1 b calleil * Craigiebum Wood ' and, in tlie opinion of Mr 
Clarke* b one of our sweeteet Scots songs. He b qnite an enthusiast 
alnmt it ; and I would take hb taste in Scots music against the taste of 
most ctmnoisseurs. 

You are quite right in inserting the last five in your Ibt, though they 
certainly are Irish. * Sheidienls, I have lost my love' b tomealMvenly 
air— what would you think of a set of Scots verses to it? I have made 
one, a good while ago, which I think is the best love song I ever com- 

* Burns had iilrMHly prodncad a wcond stjuin of * The diCTalier's Lsmtiit* (jtm Tel 
II., Piu 8S7, 9SS) : he was evidently not pleased with iL 
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posed in my life, but in its original state is not qnite a lady's song.* I 
enclose the original, which please present with my best compliments to 
Mr Erskine, and I also enclose an altered^ not amended^ copy for you, if 
you choose to set the tune to it and let the Iribh verses follow. 

You shall hear from me again and have your songs. Mr Erskine's 
songs are all pretty, but his ' Lone Vale ' is divine. I have one criticism 
to make on a line in his song to * I wish my love were in a mire/ but more 
of this when I return your parcel. Yours, R. B. 

Let me know just how you like these random hints. R. B. 



Burns was not a silent observer of the war that was being 
carried on in France. General Dumouriez, after a series of 
victories, deserted the army of the Republic on April 5, 1793, 
and was only prevented by accident from betraying his troops 
into the hands of the enemy. Some one expressing pleasure 
at the event in Bunis's presence, he chanted almost extem- 
pore the following verses in imitation and to the tune of ' Robin 
Adair:' 

ON GENERAL DUMOURIEZ' DESERTION FROM THE 
FRENCH REPUBLICAN ARMY. 

You're welcome to Despots, Dumouriez; 

You 're welcome to Despots, Dumouriez ; 

How does Dampierre do ? 

Aye, and Beurnonville too 1 1 

Why did they not come along with you, Dumouriez ? 

I will fight France with you, Dumouriez ; 

I will fight France with you, Dumouriez ; 

I will fight France with you, 

I will take my chance with you. 

By my soul, I '11 dance a dance with you, Dumouriez. 

Then let us fight about, Dumouriez ; 
Then let us fight about, Dumouriez ; 

* ' Yestreen I had a pint o' wine :' see Vol. III., p. 171. Thomson did not include it in his 
ColUdUm. 

t Dampierre (b. 1756, d. 1708) was one of Dumouriez* (b. 1789, d. 1828 in England) 
generals, whom he had expected to demrt along with him. Beurnonville (b. 1752, d. 1821) 
was an emissary of the Convention, and Dnmouriez had similar hopes of him, which, how- 
ever, were disappointed. He lived to figure in the crisis of the Restoration in 1814. 
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Then let us fight about 

Till freedom's spark be out, 

Then we 11 be d — mned, no doubt, Dumouriez.* 



As will be afterwards seen, this was not the last of the com- 
positions in which Bums expressed ardent sympathy with the 
French and hatred of the powers banded for the suppression of 
the Republic. Nor could he always keep his tongue from betraying 
the sentiments of his heart Thus, for instance, at a private 
dinner-party, after the health of Pitt had been drunk, he is said 
to have called for ' a bumper to the health of a much better man 
— General Washington.* 

We now come to a letter which is very remarkable as containing 
a very full exposition of his political creed, which Bums wrote to 
Mr Erskine of Mar, with reference to the late animadversions on 
his conduct by the Excise Board. Mr Erskine f — ^grandson of the 
rebel earl of 1715, whose title he recovered before his death 
— was a zealous Whig. Like other wealthy men in his party, 
he thought himself bound to do all in his power to compensate 
for the severity with which the government was treating some of 
the humbler constitutional reformers. Having heard that Bums 
was dismissed from his situation in the Excise, he wrote to Riddel 
of Glenriddel, who had also identified himself with the Reforming 
party, offering to head a subscription in the poet's behalf. Riddel 
communicated part of the letter to Bums, who consequently 
addressed Erskine as follows : 



TO JOHN FRANCIS ERSKINE, ESQ., OF MAR. 

[In the year 1792-93, when Royalbt and Jacobin had set all Britain 
by the ears, because I unguardedly, rather under the temptation of 
being witty than disaffected, had declared my sentiments in favor of 

* How closely Burns parodied the song which suggested his own poem may be gstltered 
from the opening verse : 

You're welcome to Paxton, Robin Adair ; 

You 're welcome to Paxton, Robin Adair; 

How does Luke Oanlner do? ay, and John Mack'ril too? 

O why did they not come with you, Robin Adair ? 

t John Francis Erskine, 7th Earl of Mar and 12th Lord Erskine, bom 1741 ; lerved wfth 
the 9th Dragoons ; quitted the army, 1770 ; sacceeded to the estate of Alloa on ihe deftUi 
of his mother, 1776 ; died 1825. 
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Parliamentary Reform, in tlie manner of that time, I was aecnsed to the 
Board of Excise of being a Republican ; and was very near being turned 
adrift in the wide world on that account. Mr Erskine of Mar, a gentle- 
man indeed^ wrote to my friend GlenricUlel to know if I was really out 
of place on account of my Political principles, and if so, he proposed a 
subscription among the friends of Liberty for me, which he offered to 
head, that I might be no pecuniary loser by my political Integrity. This 
was the more generous as I had not the honor of being known to Mr 
Erskine. I wrote him as follows. — R, B,, in GUnriddel MS.] 

DuMFRiBt, Uth April 1798. 

Sir, — Degenerate as human nature is said to be — and in many in- 
stances worthless and unprincipled it certainly is — still there are bright 
examples to the contrary : examples that, even in the eyes of superior 
beings, must shed a lustre on the name of Man. 

Such an example have I now before me, when you. Sir, came forward 
to patronise and befriend a distant, obscure stranger, merely because 
poverty had made him helpless and his British hardihood of mind had 
provoked the arbitrary wantonness of power. My much - esteemed 
friend, Mr Riddel of Glenriddel, has just read me a paragraph of a 
letter he had from you. Accept, Sir, of the silent throb of gratitude, 
for wonls would but mock the emotions of my soul. 

You have been misinformed as to my final dismission from the Excise; 
I am still in the service. Indeed, but for the exertions of a gentleman 
who must be known to you, Mr Graham of Fintry, a gentleman who has 
ever been my warm and generous friend, I had, without so much as a 
bearing or the slightest previous intimation, been turned adrift, with 
my helpless family, to all the horrors of want. Had I had any other re- 
source, probably I might have saved them the trouble of a dismissal ; 
but the little money I gained by my publication is, almost every guinea, 
embarked, to save from ruin an only brother who, though one of the 
worthiest, is by no means one of the most fortunate of men. 

In my defence to their accusations, I said that whatever might be my 
sentiments of republics, ancient or modem, as to Britain I abjured the 
idea: That a CONSTITUTION which, in its original principles, ex- 
perience had proved to be every way fitted for our happiness in society, 
it would be insanity to sacrifice to an nntrie<l visionary theory :— That, 
in consideration of my lieing situated in a department, however humble, 
immediately in the hands of people in power, I had forborne taking any 
active part, either personally or as an author, in the present business of 
Reform : — but that, where I must declare my sentiments, I would say 
there existed a system of cormption between the executive power and 
the representative part of the legislature which boded no good to our 
glorious CONSTITUTION ; and which every patriotic Briton must wish to 
see amende<l. Some such sentiments as these I stated in a letter to my 
generous patron, Mr Graham, which he laid before the Board at large, 
where, it seems, my last remark gave great offence ; and one of our 
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— pgii iwt ^ ^ggoeral, a Mr Coriiet, wm iMtraeted to iB<|«ir8 «■ tbe spot 
isto Mjr txmdwei •ad to doeameat Me,—' tkat ny hnwnrM was to act, 
md to think : and tiiat vbaierer aiigiit be men or ■n a wtf ^ i( vu for 
Bie to Ue tiUmi mad €AetUemi/ 

Mr Corbet vm Kkevue ny steady friend : ao between Mr Grahaua 
and bltti I bare beea f^rtly fbrpven ; only, I andcfstand that all bofiet 
id my l^eitisg officially forward are Uastad. 

Nov, Sir, to the banaem in whidi I would mote immediately iateiert 
y<pa. TIhs fjartiality of my oorxTariCE!! baa brangbt me forwaid a» a 
tiian of ^enioft aad bas given nie a cbaracier to sapport. In tbe POET I 
liare airo«eiI manly and indeiiendent Kcntiments wbieh I troat will be 
found in tlie MAX. ReaKons ojf no lem weight than the support of a wife 
and family have pointed oat as the eligible, and, sitoateil as I was, 
tlie cmly eligilde, line of life for me, my preiient oeeopation. Still, ray 
bon«Nt fame is my dearest eoncen i ; and a thoosaad times have I trembled 
at tbe idea of those dtgrading epitlieta that maliee or misrepresentation 
may affix to my name. I hare often, in blasting anticipation, listened 
to H^mie future hackney ma^^azine scribbler, with tbe heary maliee 
of sava^ stapiility, exulting in bis bireling paragra|dis : ' Bums, not- 
withittandin;; the fanfaromidt of independenee to be found in bis works 
and after baring been held forth to public riew and to public estimation 
aH a man of Mome genius, yet, quite destitute of resources within him- 
self to siipfiort bis borrowed ilignity, be dwindled into a paltry excise- 
man and Hluuk out the rest of his insignificant existence in the 
meanest of pursuits and among tbe vilest of mankind.' 

In your iilustrious hands. Sir, permit me to lodge my disarowal 
and defiance of these slanderous falsehoods. Bums was a poor man 

from birth and an exciseman by necessity ; but 1 will say it ! the 

sterling of Iiih honest worth no poverty could debase ; and bia inde- 
pendent UritiHJi mind oppression might liend but could not subdue. 
Have not 1, to me, a more precious stake in my Country's welfare 
than the richest duke<lom in it? I have a large family of children, and 
the proKi>ect of many more. I have three sons who, I see already, 
have brought into the world souls ill-qualified to inliabit tiie bodies of 
8LAVK8. Can I look tamely on and see any machination to wrest 
from them the birthright of my boys—the little independent Britons, 
in whoHe veins runs my own blood? No ! I will not ! should my heart's 
IiIcknI stream around my attempt to defend it ! 

Does any man tell me that my full efforts can be of no service; and 
that it docH not lielong to my humble station to meddle with tlie 
concerns of a nation ? I can tell him that it is on such individuals 
as 1 that a nation has to rest, both for the hand of support and the 
eye of intelligence. The uninformM Mon may swell a nation's bulk ; 
and the titled, tinsel, courtly throng may be its feathered ornament; 
hut the number of tlioKe who are elevated enough in life to reason and 
to reflect, yet lr)w enough to keep clear of the venal contagion of a 
court :— these are a nation's strength. 
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I know not how to apologise for the impertinent length of this epistle ; 
but one small request I must ask of yon further — When you have 
honored this letter with a perusal, please commit it to the flames. 
Burns, in whose behalf you have so generously interested yourself, I 
have here, in his native colours, drawn as he is ; but should any of the 
people in whose hands is the very bread he eats get the least knowledge 
of the picture, it would ruin the poor BARD /or ever/ 

My poems having just come out in another edition, I beg leave to pre- 
sent you with a copy, as a small mark of that high esteem and ardent 
gratitude with which I have the honor to be, Sir, Your deeply indebted 
and ever devoted humble servant, Robt. Burns. 



OEOROE THOMSON TO ROBERT BURNS. 

[Abridged f by Currie.] 

Edikburoit, April 1793. 

I rejoice to find, my dear Sir, that ballad-making continues to be 
your hobby-horse. Great pity 'twould be were it otherwise ! I hope 
yon will amble it away for many a year and 'witch the world with 
noble horsemanship.' 

I know there are a good many lively songs of merit that I have 
not put down in the Ibt sent you, but I have them all in my eye. 
[Inclosed I send you a Copy of your * Wandering Willie * as Mr Erskine 
has altered it. The song is still yours in all the essential parts : will 
you permit the alterations,* and send it back to me?] *My Patie is a 
lover gay,* though a little unequal, is a natural and pleasing song; 
and I humbly think we ought not to displace or alter it, except the 
last stanza. I am &o., G. Thomson. 



ROBERT BURNS TO OEORGB THOMSON. 

AprU 17M. 

I have yours, my dear Sir, this moment : I shall answer it and your 
former letter, in my desultory way of saying whatever conies uppermost. 
I am decidedly against setting * The gloomy night is gathering fast ' to 
the air *My Nannie, O.' Musical expression is, us you said in one of 
your late letters, very ambiguous ; but, whatever a few cognoscenti may 
think, you will find that eight out of ten of your Scots subscriliers 
would prefer, for that air, my own * My Nannie, 0,* though an inferior 
composition to *T1ie gloomy night/ &c. Besides, *The Banks of Ayr' 
has been set by a Mr Dasti to an original melody, and, being a favorite 

• Bee pp. 407, 406. 
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vidi SaiberiiBd « cwyr of ftrolliiig conediaiis, it is a well* 
air mrr tke vat aad Hwtli of Scodand. 
nat Vaoaev «f ■■■,! of cau- taan waauag, at the begianing, what 
HiiThii call a taarriagaote k oftca a rab to as poor Rhymera. 

( kiBv, ham lads «■ Yaimv 



LTahcrto 

«■ Taimv 



If T aoi^ * Here ava. there ava,* as aaiciided by Mr Erskine, I entirely 
aff«ore «f aad lecan yoa. Tbe * Tellow-hair*d laddie ' I would dispose 
of thas : I wxiald net the air to the oldest ol the songs of that tone : 

IW jtSIki'W'hMifd laddie at on yon bwn-bme, 

ptess after it, as aa English set, 

la Aptil ahf prnaiosM psiat the sweet 



Gire me leare to criticise yonr taste in the only thing in which it is, 
in BIT opiaion, le p ie b e nM ble. Yon know I oaght to know something 
of BIT owa trade. Of pathos, sentiment and point yon are a complete 
jadge ; bat there is a qaality more nceessaiy than either in a song, and 
which is the rery essence of a ballad, — I mean simplicity : now, if I 
mistake not, this last featnre yon are a little apt to sacrifice to tbe 
foregoing. 

Ramsay, like evenr other poet, has not been always equally happy in 
his pieces ; still I cannot approve of taking snch liberties with an author 
as Mr Walker has done with * The last time I came o'er the moor.' Let 
the poet, if he chooses, take ap the idea of another and work it into 
a piece of his own ; but to mangle the works of the poor bard whose 
tuneful tongue is now mute for ever in the dark and narrow house ; by 
Heaven, 'twould be sacrilege ! I grant that Mr Walker's version is an 
improvement ; but I know Mr Walker well and esteem him much ; let 
him mend the song as a Highlander mended his gun : he gave it a new 
stock, a new lock and a new barreL 

I do not, by this, object to leaving out improper stanzas, where that 
can be done without spoiling the whole. One stanza in 'The Lass o' 
Patie'8 Mill ' must be left out : the song will be nothing worse for it. I 
am not sure if we can take the same liberty with ' Com rigs are bonie : ' 
perhaps it might want the last stanza and be the better for it. I shall be 
extremely sorry if you set any other song to the air ' She roee and loot 
me in ' except the song of that title. It would be cruel to spoil the allu- 
sion in poor, unfortunate M 'Donald's pretty ode. 

Could you spare me for a while ' My lodging is on the oold groniiid ?' 
— I mean, could you defer it until the latest period of your publieation ; 
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and I will try to make a new song to it. I would be bappy to be 
favored with a list of the twenty-five you mean to publish first. Re- 
member that on these will, in a great measure, depend the fate of 
your work with the public : for tliat reason it will be necessary to 
select and arrange them with double circumspection. 'Cauld Kail in 
Aberdeen' you must leave with me yet a wliile. I have vowed to 
have a song to that air on the lady whom I attempted to celebrate 
in the verses 'Poortith cauld and restless love* At any rate, my 
other song, * Green grow the Kashes,' will never suit. The song is 
current in Scotland under the old title and to the merry old tune of 
that name, which of course would mar the progress of your song to 
celebrity. Ytyur book will be the staiuiard of ScoU songs for thefutttre: 
let this idea ever keep your judgment on the alarm. 

I send yon a song on a celebrated fashionable toast in this country, to 
suit * Bonie Dundee.' I send you also a ballad to * The Mill, Mill 0.' 



YOUNG JESSIE. 
Tune— J5o»ic Dundee, 

True-hearted was he, the sad swain o' the Yarrow, 

Aiid fair are the maids on the banks of the Ayr ; 
But by the sweet side o* the Nith's winding river 

Are lovers as faithful and maidens as fair : 
To equal young Jessie seek Scotland* all over; 

To equal young Jessie you seek it in vain : 
Grace, beauty and elegance fetter her lover, 

And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. 

Fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy morning. 

And sweet is the lily, at evening close ; 
But in the fair presence o' lovely young Jessib, 

Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose : 
Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring ; 

Enthroned in her een he delivers his law : 
And still to her charms she alone is a stranger ; 

Her modest demeanor's the jewel of a'.t 

* Burns had written ' Scotia : ' the Alteration was Thomson's. 

t In this song Bums embodied a compliment to Jessie Staig, second daughter of the 
Provost of Dumfries, and subsequently the wife of Mi^or William Miller, one of the sons 
of the poet's former landlord. Mrs Miller must have been at this time very young, for 
her monument in Dumfries churchyard states that she died in March 1801, at the early 
age of twenty-six. 

VOL. UL 2 A 
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Ftt0r * g une ' j > sal vbr tsae exactlr ms h is in ilie Mntewwu. There is 
& r"liiiiM- vaafin^ ax liM Wfti»i»g of tke fint Une ol the aeeond stanza ; 
W I wpoMM s w^ KUSK litxie odds. Hiere is so Uitle ol the Scots 

thAS ike acre English singer will find no 
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THE SOLDIERS RETURN.* 



yr^aBL v£ii wur's d«fti!T blast wis blawn, 

JL:»i ^esLisf pa^w retoming, 
WT nccT a rrws bih« fatheriess^ 

Aiihi ajocT a widow raaaming ;t 
I j6f: I2fe lilies aad tented field 

WbeDf jsz^ I *i been a lodger. 
My kxxc^ kn&peack a* mj wealth, 

A >XC bet boBeat wdge^ aoldkr 

A j«C ISc^t b^eATt wa$ in mr breast^ lojai 

M T Lard misiain'd wi* {>hmder ; 
Ard fee fair Sco:ia, bame again, 

I ci>eerr est did wander : 
I tb.^c^t i:^>ci the banks o* CoO ; 

I tbvxz^t ;:ivci mr Xancj ; 
I ihc<^^; ;:pcsi the witching smile 

That cir^t mv Toathfol fuacy. 

At iengih I reached the bonie ^en 

Wbexe eaxir life I sported ; 
I passed the Biill and tzysting tboni 

Wbeie XancT aft I oooited : 



I l«re bf«m £ftSarw<d. m cm ■■»»» rv^MisK ■» the iM at Bfovakill vitk • 
ccK^of fncaisL ^ 1 i» > poor ^ywrn aoMMr |m— < tb> miaOfu m : of s aiMn^ it strode 
the poet to can ksm i» aad fcc tk* story of kit admtnrw ; altar UitMi^ to viudk, kt all 
as ODW SeC xtlo ooe ct \htat ttt of abrtraetiQa Mt anaml wilk koa. Ha vm liflad t» 
U« n^Kw vWor W ka4 kit *fsarla»d asd n«i^ robaa abort kia^* aai tka loaoH «aa ttt 
*dacir%ble •.^o; vk.>ek W anit yvxa fY 'TW Xm, Ifill O ! '— Cbrrtqwidnf ^ Obi pi 
Mil: <y( lUsstock, b«a::Ufally ataafead oa tka Ooyk; aaar Oofttoa Klik, m mff- 
id kart b««« Um spot wkare tke poet naapaad tka latuatia of tka aoMiwaai kii 
svaKkeart to tak* pUee. 
t TanaXMo (sea »ot*, pt «r)— 



Ttet kad beeo bleared vitk 
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Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 

Down by her mother's dwelling ! 
And tum'd me round to hide the flood 

That in my e'en was swelling. 

Wi' altered voice, quoth I * Sweet lass, 
Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossom, 

I happy, happy may he be 
That 's dearest to thy bosom : 

My purse is light, I 've far to gang, go 

And fain wad be thy lodger : 

1 've serv'd my king and country lang — 

Take pity on a sodger.' 

Sae wistfully she gaz'd on me 

And lovelier was than ever ; 
Quo' she ' A sodger ance I lo'ed, 

Forget him shall I never : 
Our humble cot and hamely fare 

Ye freely shall partake it ; 
That gallant badge — the dear cockade, 

Ye 're welcome for the sake o' 't* 

She gaz'd — she redden'd like a rose — 

Syne pale like ony lily Then 

She sank within my arms, and cried 

' Art thou my ain dear Willie ? ' 
' By Him who made yon sun and sky. 

By whom true love 's regarded ! 
I am the man ; and thus may still 

True lovers be rewarded ! 

* The wars are o'er, and I 'm come hame 

And find thee still true-hearted ; 
Tho' poor in gear, we 're rich in love, goodi 

And mair we'se ne'er be parted.' we shall 

Quo' she ' My grandsire left me gowd, gold 

A mailen plenish'd fairly ; fkrm 

And come, my faithfu' sodger lad. 

Thou *rt welcome to it dearly.' 
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For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 

The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger^s prize, 

The sodger's wealth is honor : 
The brave poor sodger ne'er despise, 

Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember he 's his country's stay 

In day and hour of danger. 

' The last time I came o'er the iiioor * I would fain atteiupt to make 
a Scots song for, and let Ramsay's be the English set. You shall hear 
from me soon. When you go to London on this business, can you come 
by Dumfries ? I have still several MS. Scots airs by me, which I ha%'e 
picked up mostly from the singing of country lasses. They please me 
vastly ; but your learned lugs [ears] would perhaps be displeased with 
that very feature for which I like them. I call them simple ; yon would 
pronounce them silly. Do you know a fine air calle<l ' Jackie Hume's 
Lament?' I have a song of considerable merit to that air, beginning 
' O ken ye what Meg o' the mill has gotten ? ' I 'U enclose you both the 
song and the tune, as I had them r»&dy to send to Johnson's Museum, 
I send you likewise, to me, a beautiful little air, which I liad taken 
down from tnva voce. On the other page I will give you a stanxa or 
two of the ballad to it : 

SONG.-BONIE JEAN.* 

There was a lass and she was fair, 

At Kirk and Market to be seen : 
When a' the fairest maids were met. 

The fairest maid was bonis Jean. 

And ay she wrought her country wark, 

And ay she sang sae merrilie : 
The blythest bird upon the bush 

Had ne'er a lighter heart than she. 

But hawks will rob the tender joys 

That bless the little lintwhite's nest ; linntt 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers ; 

And love will break the soundest rest. 

• • • • 

* The finished song was forwarded to Thomson In July foUowing. Bee pp, 481-414^ 
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MEG 0* THE MILL. 

[FIRST VERSION.] 

Air— Jackie Rumens lament, 

O ken ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten ? 

An' ken ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten 1 

She *s gotten a coof wi* a claute o' siller fool— hoard 

And broken the heart of the barley Miller. 

The Miller was strappin, the Miller was ruddy, 
A heart like a lord and a hue like a lady ; 
The laii*d was a widdifu', blecrit knurl : * 
She 's left the gude fellow and ta'en the churl. 

The Miller ho hccht her a heart leal and loving, promised— loyai 
The laird did address her wi' matter mair moving : 
A fine pacing-horae wi' a clear chained bridle, 
A whip by her side and a bonio side-saddle. 

wae on the siller— it is sae prevalin* ! 

And wae on the love that is fixed on a mailen ! turn 

A tocher 's nae word in a true lover's pari, dowry— talk 

But gie me n)y love — and a fig for the warl ! t ^^^d 

I know thefle songs are not to have the hick to please yon ; else yon 
might he welcome to tliem. Preserve them carefully and return them 
to me, as I have no other copy. Adieu. R. B. 

ROBERT BURNS TO OEOROE THOMSON. 

THE LAST TIME I CAME O'ER THE MOOR. 

AprU 170S. 

The last time I came o*er the moor. 

And left Maria's dwelling, 
What throes, what tortures passing cure. 

Were in my bosom swelling : 

* Widd!fti*s One who deserves to hang In a widdie or halter : bleerit Iranrl s blear-eyed 
dwarf. 

t The poet had retouched an old song of this name for Johnson's Mu9eum in 1788. It 
appeared in the sixth volume, as ' written for this work by Robert Bnms,* but is too poor 
a Uiing to have been written by him. Bee Vol. IV., * Songs Improved.' 



I 
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Condemned to see my rival's reign. 

While I in secret languish ; 
To feel a fire in every vein. 

Yet dare not speak my anguish. 

Love's veriest wretch, despairing, I 

Fain, fain my crime would cover : 
The unweeting groan, the bursting sigh, mwittiog 

Betray the guilty lover. 
I know my doom must be despair : 

Thou wilt nor canst relieve me ; 
But, O Maria, hear my prayer, 

For pity's sake, forgive me ! 

The music of thy tongue I heard, 

Nor wist while it enslaved me ; 
I saw thine eyes, yet nothing feared, 

Till fears no more had saved me. 
The unwary sailor thus, aghast, 

llie wheeling torrent viewing, 
Mid circling horrors yields at last 

In overwhelming ruin ! 

My dear Sir— I had scarcely pat roy last letter into the po6t>office 
\¥hen I took up the subject of * The last time I came o'er the moor,' and 
ere I slept drew the outlines of the foregoing. How far I have succeeded 
I leave, as I do every other I send, to you to decide on. I own my 
vanity is flattered when you give my works a place in your elegant and 
superb collection ; hut to be of service to that work is my first wish. As 
I have often told you, I do not in a single instance wish yon, oat of 
compliment to me, to insert anything of mine. If yon can send me, as I 
said in my last hotch-potch epistle, a list of your first twenty-five Mmgs, 
I will add the authors* names and return you the list. One hint only 
let me give you : where you have, as in * Katharine Ogie,' set another song 
to the air, it will be proper also to prefix the old name of the tane,thn8 : 
• Highland Mary.— Tune, Katharine Ogie.* Another hint yon will 
forgive : whatever Mr Pleyel does, let him not alter one ioto of the 
original Scots air — I mean in the song department ; onr friend Clarke, 
than whom you know there is not a better judge of the subject, com- 
plains that in the air ' Lea-rig * the accent is altered. But let onr 
national airs preserve their native features. They are, I own, frequently 
wild and irreducible to the modem mle ; but on that veiy eeo&oMAtjt 
perhaps, depends a great part of their efiect FarewelL B. BirB]f8i 
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It will be found that Burns afterwards made considerable altera- 
tions in the song which he transcribed in this letter. He says 
distinctly that *Mary' was the original name of his heroine; 
but he re-named her * Maria ' in honour of Mrs Hiddel,* who was 
only in a very limited degree, therefore, his * model' in this 
instance. In ' the guilty lover ' Burns may have sought to 
represent the hapless condition of the man who has fallen in 
love with a married woman. 

TO MRS RIDDEL. 

Friday, Noon [AprU 1708]. 

... I must tell you that all the haberdashers here are on the alarm 
as to the necessary article of French gloves. You must know that 
French gloves are contraband goods and expressly forbidden by the 
laws of this wisely-governed realm of ours. A satirist would say this 
is the reason why the ladies are so fond of them ; but I, who have 
not one grain of gall in my composition, shall allege that it is the 
patriotism of the dear goddess of man's idolatry that makes them so 
fond of dress from the land of lil>erty and equality. ... I have dis- 
covered one halierdasher who, at my request, will clothe your fair 
hands as they ought to be, to keep them from being profaned by the 
nide gaze of the gloating eye or (horiid I) by the unhallowed lips of 
that Satyr man. . . . 

So much for this important matter. I have received a long letter from 
Mr Thomson, who presides over the publication of Scotch music, &e., 
which I mentioned to you. Would you honor the publication with a 
song from you ? I have just sent him a new song to * The last time 
I came o'er the moor ; ' but I don't know if I have succeeded. I enclose 
it for your strictures. Mary was the name I intended my heroine 
to l)ear, but I altered it into your ladyship's, as being infinitely more 
musical. ... K. B. 

TO MRS RIDDEL. 

[AprU 1708.] 

On Monday, my dear Madam, I shall most certainly do myself the 
honor of waiting on you ; whether the Muses will wait on me is, I fear, 
dubious. Please accept a new song which I have this moment received 
from Urbani. It is a trifling present : but * Give all thou can'st' 

R. B. 

TO MRS RIDDEL. 

[AprU 1708.] 

I have often told you, my dear friend, that yon had a spice of caprice 
in your composition ; and you have as often disavowed it, even, perhaps, 

* The copy of the 1703 edition of hit Poems which Bnmii presented to Mrs Riddel is now 
in the possession of the Earl of Rosebery. It besrs this inscription : ' To Mrs Riddel of 
Woodley Pftrk. Un gagt d:a,'m,UU U plut sindre. The Author.' 
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while yonr opinions were, at the moment, irrefragably proving it Ck>ald 
any thing estrange me from a friend such as you ? No I To-morrow I 
shall have the honor of waiting on you. 

Farewell, thou first of friends and most accomplished of women, even 
with all thy little capiices ! K. K 



TO MR ROBERT AIN8LIE.* 

I am (I— nably out of humour, my dear Ainslie, and that is the reason 
why I take up the pen to you: 'tis the nearest way {probatum ut) to 
recover my spirits again. 

I received your last and was much entertained >vith it ; but I will not 
at this time, nor at any other time, answer it Answer a letter ! I never 
could answer a letter in my life ! I have written many a letter in return 
for letters I have received ; but then — they were original matter — spurt 
away ! zig, here ; zag, there ; as if the Devil that, my Grannie (an old 
woman indeed !) often told me, rode on Will-o'-wisp, or, in her more 
classic phrase, Spunkie, were looking over my elbow. Happy thought 
that idea has engendered in my head ! SPUNKIE — thou shalt henceforth 
be my syni]>ol, signature and tutelary genius! Like thee, hap-step-and- 
lowp, here-awa-there-awa, higglety-pigglety, pell-mell, hither-and-yon, 
rani-stani, happy-go-lucky, up tails-a*-bythe-liglit-o*-the-moon; has been, 
is and shall be my progress through the Mosses and Moors of this vile, 
bleak, barren wilderness of a life of ours. 

Come then, my guardian spiiit ! like thee may I skip away amusing 
myself by, and at, my own light ; and if any opaque-souled lubber of man- 
kind complain that my elfine, lambent, glimmerons wanderings have 
misled his stupid steps over precipices or into bogs, let the thick-headed 
Blunderbuss recollect that he is not Spunkie : — that 

Spunkie's wanderings could not copied be ; 
Amid these perils none durst walk but he.t 

I feel vastly better. I give you joy. ... I have no doubt but scholar- 
craft may be caught as a Scotsman catches the itch, — ^by friction. How 
else can you account for it : that born blockheads, by mere dint of 
handling books, grow so wise that even they themselves are equally 
convinced of, and surprised at, their own parts? I once carried this 
philosophy to that degree that in a knot of country-folks who had a 

* Ainslie, it is rather curious to note in this connection, subsequently became an elder 
of the Church of Scotland, and wrote two religions works : A Father's Gift to kU 
Children and Iteasons for the Hope that U in vs. He died in 1838. 
t So endorsied by Ainslie. 
I Compare— 

' But Shakspeare's magic could not copied be : 
Within that circle none durst walk but he ! ' 

Dbydkn, The Tsmptal, ProlotiM. 
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library amongst them and wlio, to tlie honor of their good sense, made 
me factotam in the business, one of our members—a little, wise-looking, 
squat, upright, jabbering body of a tailor~I advised him, instead of 
turning over the leaves, to bind the book on his back, Jolinie took the 
hint ; and as our meetings were every fourth Saturday and Pricklonse 
having a good Scots mile to walk in coming, and, of course, another in 
returning. Bodkin was sure to lay his hands on some heavy quarto or 
ponderous folio with, and under whicli, wrapt up in his grey plaid, he 
grew wise as he grew weary, all tlie way home. He carried this so far, 
that an old musty Hebrew concordance, which we had in a present from 
a neighbouring priest, by mere dint of applying it, as doctors do a 
blistering plaster, l)etween his shoulders. Stitch, in a dozen pilgrimages, 
acquired as much rational theology as the said priest had done by forty 
years* perusal of the pages. 
Tell me, and tell me truly, what yon think of this theory ! Yours, 

Spunkie. 

At Whitsunday, 1793,* Burns and his family removed from 
their flat in the Wee Vennel to a detached house in the Mill- 
hole Brae or Mill Vonnel (now Burns Street), beyond the lower 
end of High Street. Although the change meant only an increase 
of rent from £6 or £7 to £10 or £12, yet it betokened a consider- 
able improvement in the circumstances of the family. Their new 
housef was a neat one of two storeys, containing kitchen, parlour, 
one or two good bedrooms, and several smaller rooms, useful 
for the accommodation of a young family. Before it came to be 
occupied, however, it would seem that the bright views of the 
future, which possibly led to its being taken, were somewhat 
overcast, for the first few months of the war had given a 
general check to trade throughout the nation. Bums contem- 
plated the downward progress of his country at that time 
with feelings of keen indignation, which occasionally escaped 
in letters to his more intimate friends : 

TO MR PETER HILL. 

[DuMFBiES, May 1708 (?).] 
I would have written you sooner, my dear Friend ; but as our 
Treasurer was out of town until to-day, I did not wish to write except 

* Allan Cunningham places this event at Midsummer, 1794, a time of gloom to Bums. 
The above is ascertained as the true date, by an account for a grate flimished to the new 
dwelling by George Haugh, blacksmith, amounting, with the fender and oUier articles, to 
£1, 7s. 4d. 

t The house Is now the property of the Trustees of DumfHes Industrial School, which 
has been built beside it. 
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I conld write to the porpoee. To-day, I believe, onr Treasurer remits 
yon the cash ; on Monday next our committee meet, when you shall have 
a new order. 

I hope and trust that this unlucky blast wliicli has overturned so 
many (and many worthy characters who, four months ago, little dreaded 
any such thing) will spare my Friend. 

Oh ! may the wrath and curse of all mankind haunt and harass those 
turbulent, unprincipled miscreants who have involved a People in this 
ruinous business ! 

I have not a moment more. Blessed be he that blesseth thee and 
cursed be he that curseth thee ! And the wretch whose envious malice 
would injure thee, may the Giver of every good and perfect gift say unto 
him—* Thou slialt not prosper !' K. K 



OEOROE THOMSON TO ROBERT BURNS. 

BoiNBUBOU, 26th April 1708. 

I heartily thank you, my dear Sir, for your last two letters and the 
songs which accompanied them. I am always both instructed and enter- 
tained by your observations ; and tlie frankness with which you speak 
out your mind is to nie highly agreeable. It is very possible I may not 
have the true idea of simplicity in composition. I confess there are 
several songs, of Allan Kamsay's for example, that I think silly enough, 
which another person, more convei'sant than I have been with country 
people, would perhaps call simple and natural. But the lowest scenes 
of simple nature will not please generally, if copied precisely as they are. 
The poet, like the painter, must select what will form an agreeable as 
well as a natural picture. On this subject it were easy to enlarge ; but 
at present suffice it to say that I consider simplicity, rightly understood, 
as a most essential quality in composition and the ground- work of 
beauty in all the arts. I will gladly appropriate your most interesting 
new ballad *\Vhen wild war's deadly blast,' &c. to 'The Mill, Mill 
O,* as well as the two other songs to their respective airs ; but the third 
and fourth lines of the verse must undergo some little alteration in order 
to suit the music. Pleyel does not alter a single note of the songs. 
That would be absurd indeed I With the airs which he introduces into 
the Sonatas, I allow him to take such liberties as he pleases ; but that 
has nothing to do with the songs. G. T, 

P.S. — I wish you would do as you proposed with your 'Rigs o' Barley.' 
If the loose sentiments are threshed out of it, I will find an air for it ; bat 
as to this there is no hurry. 

Buriis's next letter to Thomson was written several weeks 
later. 
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ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

[JuM 179a] 

When I tell yon, my dear sir, that a friend of mine, in whom I am 
much intere8te<1, lias fallen a sacrifice to those accurse<l times, yon will 
easily allow that it might unhinge nie from doing any good among 
ballads. My own loss, as to pecuniary matters, is trifling; but the 
total ruin of a much-loved friend is a loss indeed. Pardon my seeming 
inattention to your last commands. 

I cannot alter the disputed lines in *The Mill, Mill O.** What you 
think a defect I esteem as a positive beauty ; so yon see how doctors 
differ. I shall now, with as much alacrity as I can muster, go on with 
your commands. 

You know Fraser,t the hautboy-player in Edinburgh ; he is here, 
instructing a band of music for a Fencible Corps quartered in this 
country. Among many of his airs that please me there is one, well 
known as a reel, by the name of * The Quaker's Wife ; * and which I 
remember a grand -aunt of mine nsed to sing by the name of * Liggeram 
cosh, my bouie wee lass.' Mr Fraser plays it slow and with an expres- 
sion that quite charms me. I got such an enthusiast in it that I made 
a song for it, which I here subjoin and inclose Fraser's set of the tune. 
If they hit your fancy, they are at your service ; if not, return me the 
tune and I will put it in Johnson's Museum, I think the song is not in 
my worst manner. 

BLYTHE HAE I BEEN ON YON HILL. 

Tv^E— Liggeram Cosh. 

Blythe hao I been on yon hill 

As tho lan)bs before me ; 
Careless ilka thought and free, every 

As the breeze flew o'er me : 
Now nao langor sport and play, 

Mirth or sang, can please me ; 
Lesley is sao fair and coy, 

Care and anguish seize me. 

* The lines were the third and Tourth : 

'Wi* mony a sweet babe flitherlens, 
And mony a widow nioiiniing.' 

As Bums had maintained a long silence, and the first number of Thomson't work was at 
press, that gentleman ventured to substitute for them in that publication : 

'And eyes again with pleasure beamed 
That had been bleared with mourning * 
—on the face of them, not Burns's— yet inserted without a note of explanation in ITiom* 
■on't ColUetion. 
t Tliomas Fraser, oboelst and composer, bom at Edinburgh about 1770 ; died 182&. 
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Heavy, heavy is the task, 

Hopeless love dedariDg ; 
Trembling, I dow nocht but glow'r. 

Sighing, dumb despairing ! 
If she winna ease the thraws vm not-tiiroet 

In my bosom swelling. 
Underneath the grass-green sod 

Soon maun be my dwelling. max 

I Bhoald wiih to hear how this pleases yon. Yours, B. B. 

A copy of this song was sent to the heroine, with a note : 

TO MISS LESLEY BAILLIE OF MAYVILLE. 

[DmiiiiES, end </ If ay li9S.] 

Madam— I have just put the last hand to the enclosed song ; and I 
think that I may say of it, as Nature can say of you—' There is a work 
of mine, finished in ray very finest style.' 

Among your sighing swains, if there should he one whose ardent 
sentiment and ingenuous modesty fetter his power of speech in your 
presence ; with that look and attitude so native to your manner and of 
all others the most bewitching — beauty listening to compassion — put 
my ballad in the poor fellow's hand, just to give a little breathing to 
the fervor of his soul. 

I have some pretence, Madam, to make you up the theme of my song, 
as you and I are two downright singularities in human nature. You 
will probably start at this assertion : but I believe it will be allowed that 
a woman exquisitely charming, without the least seeming consciousness 
of it, and a poet who never paid a compliment but where it was justl}* 
due, are two of the greatest rarities on earth. I have the honor to be, 
&c, B. K 



Another was sent 



TO MISS DAVIES. 



Happy is the man. Madam, that ever has it in his power to contribute 
to your enjoyments. Ah, quelle enviable sorte! (N.B. — If this is not 
French, it ought to l>e so.) If the following Song gives you any enter- 
tainment, it more than repays me for composing it. (The singularity of 
this compliment is that it is true.) It is written on the only toast I have 
in the world besides yourself— a lovely woman, a Miss Lesley Baillie, of 
Mayville, in Ayrshire. Why yon and she have appeared so lovely in my 

* Printed In The Western Luminary (Glasgow, No. 19, SatimUy, May 9, 1824); hero flnt 
included iu the Works of Burns. 
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eyes is the Creator's business to answer for ; so I am glad the burden is 
off my shoulders. 

By the bye, I am a great deal luckier than most poets. When I sing 
of Miss Davies or Miss Lesley Baillie, I have only to feign the passion — 
the charms are real 

That never in your presence may the son of man speak to deceive or 
hear to betray, is the devout prayer of, Madam, Your devoted bard and 
humble servant, Robert Burns. 

Tuesday Evening. 



ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

25a Junt 179S. 

Have you ever, my dear Sir, felt your bosom ready to burst with 
indignation on reailing, or seeing, how these mighty villains divide 
kingdom against kingdom, desolate provinces and lay Nations waste, 
out of the wantonness of ambition or often from still more ignoble 
passions? In a mood of this kind to-day, I recollected the air of 'Logan 
Water ;* and it occurred to me that its querulous melody probably had its 
origin from the plaintive indignation of some swelling, suffering heart, 
fired at the tyrannic strides of some Public Destroyer and overwhelmed 
with private distress, the consequences of a Country's ruin. If I have 
done anything at all like justice to my feelings, the following song, com- 
posed in three-quarters of an hour's lucubrations in my elbow-chair, 
ought to have some meiit. 

LOGAN BRAES. 
Tune— Xo^aw Water,* 

O Logan, sweetly didst thou glide 

That day I was my Willie's bride, 

And years sin syne hae o'er us run, iince then 

Like Logan to the simmer sun : 

But now thy flowery banks appear 

Like dmmlie Winter, dark and drear, clouded 

While my dear lad maun face his faes muit 

Far, far frae me and Logan braes. 

* The air of ' Logan Water' la old, and there are several old songs to it Immediately 
before Bums's time, John Mayne, author of 'The Siller Gun/ wrote a very pleasant 
song to the air, beginning 

' By Logan's streams, that rin sae deep.' 

It was published in the Sktr newspaper. May 28, 1789. Bums having heard that song, and 

supposing it to be an old composition, adopted into his own song a couplet trom it which 

he admired : 

* While my dear lad maun fkce his fkes 

Far, &r frae me and Logan braea.' 
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Again the merry month o' May 

Has made our hills and vallies gay ; 

The birds rejoice in leafy bowers ; 

The bees hum round the breathing flowers ; 

Blythe, Morning lifts his rosy eye ; 

And Evening's tears are tears of joy : 

My soul, delightless, a' surveys, 

While Willie 's far frae Logan braes. 

Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings, sits the thrush ; 
Her faithfu' mate will share her toil 
Or wi' his song her cares beguile ; 
But I, wi' my sweet nurslings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer, 
Pass widow'd nights and joyless days, 
While Willie 's far frae Logan braes. 

O wae upon you, Men o' State, 
That brethren rouse to deadly hate ! 
As ye make mony a fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return ! 
How can your flinty hearts enjoy 
The widow's tear, the orphan's cry !* 
But soon may peace bring happy days, 
And Willie hame to Logan braes I 



Do you know the beautiful little fragment in WotherRpoon*8 collection 
of Scots songH ? t — 

AlR—Huffkie Oraham, 

O gin my love were yon red rose 

That grows upon the oastle wa' I 
And I mysell a drap o' dew. 

Into her bonny breast to fa' I 

* Originally— 

' Ye inlnd na, 'mid your cruel Joyt, 
The widow's tears, the orphan's cries.' 
t AncUrU and Modem ScoUish Songs, Heroic BaUadM, dCc [Collected by DaHd Hiid.) 
Second Edition. In two volumes. Edinburgh : Printed by John Wothenpooa flor Jamas 
Dickson and Charles Elliot. 1776. 
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Oh there, beyond expression Uest, 

I 'd fe*st on beauty a* the night ; 
Seid'd on her silk-saft f aulds to rest, 

Till fley'd awa by Phoebus' light ! frightened 

This thought is inexpressibly beautiful and quite, so far as I know, 
original. It is too short for a song, else I would forswear you altogether, 
except you gave it a place. I have often tried to eke a stanza to it, but 
in vain. 

After balancing myself for a musing live minutes on the hind-legs of 
my elbow-chair, I produced the following. The verses are far inferior to 
the foregoing, I frankly confess ; but, if worthy of insertion at all, they 
might be first in place, as every Poet who knows any thing of his trade 
will husband his best thoughts for a concluding stroke. 

were my love yon Lilac fair, 
Wi* purple blossoms to the Spring, 

And I, a bird to shelter there 
When wearied on my little wing I 

How I wad mourn when it was torn 
By Autumn wild and Winter rude I 

But I wad sing on wanton wing, 

When youthfu* May its bloom renewed.* 



Yonrs ever, 



RoBT. Burns. 



OBORGE THOMSON TO ROBERT BURNS. 

Monday, lit July VrW. 

I am extremely sorry, my good Sir, that anything should happen to 
unhinge you. The times are terribly out of tune, and when harmony 
will be restored Heaven knows ! 

My first book of songs, just published, will be dispatched to you 
along with this. Let me \ye favoured with your opinion of it frankly 
and freely. 

I shall certainly give a place to the song yon have written for the 
'Quaker's Wife:' it is quite enchanting. Pray will you return the list of 
songs with such airs added to it as you think ought to be included ? 
The business now rests entirely on myself, the gentlemen who originally 
agreed to join the speculation having requested to be off. No matter, a 
loser I cannot be. The superior excellence of the work will create a 
general demand for it as soon as it is properly known. And were the sale 

* Bums offers s choice of words : youthAi'— gallant or merry ; bloom— leaf. 
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even slower than it promises to be, I sliould be somewhat compensated 
for my labour by the pleasure I shall receive from the music I cannot 
express how much I am obliged to you for the exquisite new songs you 
are sending me ; but thanks, my friend, are a poor return for what yon 
have done. As I shall be benefited by the publication, you must suffer 
me to enclose a small mark of my gratitude * and to repeat it afterwards 
when I find it convenient. Do not return it, for, by Heaven ! if you do, 
our correspondence is at an end ; and though this would be no loss to 
you, it would mar the publication which, under your auspices, cannot 
fail to be respectable and interesting. G. T. 

W9diusday Morning. 

I thank you for your delicate additional verses to the old fragment 
and for your excellent song to ' Logan Water;' Thomson's truly elegant 
one will follow for the English singer. Your apostrophe to statesmen is 
admirable ; but I am not sure if it is quite suitable to the supposed 
gentle character of the fair mourner who speaks it. [* Cruel joys ' is a 
phrase I do not like : could you not alter it? 

Adieu, my Dear Sir, Geo. Thomson.] 



ROBERT BURNS TO GEORGE THOMSON. 

July Siui, 179S. 

My Dear Sir— I have just finished the following ballad and, as I do 
think it in my best style, I send it to you (you had the tune, with a verse 
or two of the song, from me a while ago). Mr Clarke, who wrote down the 
air from Mrs Burns's * woodnote wild,' is very fond of it and has given 
it celebrity by teaching it to some young ladies of the first fashion here. 
If you do not like the air enough to give it a place in your collection, 
please return me the air — the song you may keep, as I remember it. 

BONIE JEAN. 

There was a lass, and she was fair, 

At kirk and market to be seen : 
When a' our fairest maids were met, 

The fairest maid was bonie Jean. 

And ay she wrought her manimie's wark, 

And ay she sang sae merrilie : 
The blythest bird upon the bush 

Had ne'er a lighter heart than she. 

* Five pounds. 
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But hawks will rob the tender joys 

That bless the little lintwhite's nest ; unnet 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers ; 

And love will break the soundest rest : 



liAndsomest 

oxen— cows 
hones 

feir 



lost- 
stolon 



Young Robie was the brawest lad, 
The flower and pride of a* the glen ; 

And he had owsen, sheep and kye 
And wanton naigies nine or ten«- 

He gaed wi* Jeanie to the tryste, 
He danc'd wi' Jeanie on the down ; 

And, lang ere witless Jeanie wist, 

Her heart was tint, her peace was stown. 

As in the bosom of the stream 

The moon-beam dwells at dewy e'en. 

So trembling, pure, was tender love 
Within the breast of bonie Jean.* 

And now she works her mamroie's wark ; 

And ay she sighs wi* care and pain ; 
Yet wist na what her ail might be 

Or what wad mak her weel again. 



But did na Jeanie's heart loup light, jamp 

And did na joy blink in her e'e sparkle 

As Robie tauld a tale o' love, 
Ae e'enin on the lily lea ! 

The sun was sinking in the west, 

The birds sang sweet in ilka grove, every 

His cheek to hers he fondly prest, 

And whisper^l thus his tale o* love : 

*0 Jeanie fair, I lo*e thee dear : 
canst thou think to fancy me ? 

Or wilt thou leave thy mammie's cot 

And learn to tent the farms wi' me 7 care for 

* Tn the original manuscript, our poet asks Mr Thomson if this stanza is not original.— 
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< At bam or byre thou shalt na drndge, cow-house 

Or naething else to trouble thee ; 
But stray amang the heather-bells 

And tent the waving corn wi' me.' 

Now what could artless Jeanie do f 

She had nae will to say him na : 
At length she blush'd a sweet consent, 

And love was ay between them twa. 

I have some thoughts of inserting in yoar index, or in my notes, the 
names of the fair ones, the themes of my songs. I do not mean the name 
at full ; but dashes or asterisks, so as ingenuity may find them out. 

[The heroine of the foregoing is Miss M*Murdo, daughter to Mr 
M*Mur(lo of Dmmlanrig, one of your subscrihers. I have not painted 
her in the rank which she holds in life, but in the dress and character of 
a cottager.*] 

Yours ever, R. B. 

Mr M'^Iurdo at this time resided at or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dumfries, where Mr Clarke was teaching his 
daughters music. 

TO JOHN M'MURDO, ESQ. 

[DoifFRiES, July 1791] 

Sir— There is a beautiful, simple little Scots air, which Mr Clarke tells 
me has tlie good fortune to meet your approbation ; and which he says he 
has taught to your young ladies, together with the rudiments of a Song 
which I intended to suit the tune. That Ballad I enclose finished and, 
in my own opinion, in my best style; and I now beg leave to present to 
Miss M'Murdo the composition, as I tliink I have made it worthy, in 
some degree, of the subject. She I, from the beginning, meant for the 
Heroine of it. 

Sincere respect, Sir, even from those who can bestow nothing else or 
who are theniselves of no consequence as folk of the world — such respect 
and tribute of the heart is an offering grateful to every mind. You 
know that it is a tribute I never pay but in the willing ardour of my 
soul. Kings give Coi-onete— alas ! I can only bestow a Ballad. Still, 
however, 1 promlly claim one Bui>eriority even over Monarchs: my pre- 
sents, so far ns I am a Poet, are the presents of Genius ; and as the gifts 
of R. Bums, they are the gifts of respectful gratitude to tlie Worthy. I 
assure you J am not a little flattered with tlie idea wlien I anticipate 

• Tliis juuitgraph appMra in Currie't print of thi« letter : it doee oot (nov) app«r la 
t.he MS. Miss Jean M'MurdQ married a Mr Crawford. 
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eliilclren pointing oat in f ature publications the tribntes of respect I have 
bestowed on their Motiiera. The merits of the Soots aira to which niany 
of my Songs are — and more will be — set, give me this pleasing hope. 

You, I believe, are a subscriber to that splendid edition of Scots Mnsio 
in which Pleyel presides over the murdcal department. In a future 
numlier of that Work (the lirst number is already published) this Ballad 
will probably appear. I have the honor to be, Sir, your obliged, humble 
servant, Kobt. Burns. 

If the foregoing letter was sent to Mr M*Miirdo, the necessity 
for one to his daughter does not appear. The following, however, 
is copied into the Glenriddel prose volume : 

TO MISS M'MURDO. 

Madam — Amid the profusion of complimentary addresses which 
your age, sex and accomplishments will now bring you, permit me to 
approach with my devoirt which, however deficient may be their 
consequence in otlier i-espects, have the double no\'elty and merit, in 
these frivolous, hollow times, of being Poetic and sincere. In the inclosed 
ballad I have, I think, hit off a few outlines of your portrait. The i)cr- 
sonal charnis, the purity of mind, the ingenious naiveU^ of heart and 
mannera in my heroine are, I flatter myself, a pretty just likeness of Miss 
M*Mur(1o in a Cottage. Every composition of this kind nmst have a 
series of Dramatic incident in it, so I have had recourse to my invention 
to fmish the rest of my ballad. 

So nmch from the Poet : now let me add a few wishes which every 
man who has himself the honour of being a father most breathe, when 
hfi sees Female Youth, Beauty and Innocence about to enter into this 
much -chequered and very precarious world. May you, my young Madam, 
escape that Frivolity which threatens universally to pervade the minds 
and manners of Fashionable Life. To pass by the rougher and still 
more degenerate sex : the mob of fashionable Female Youth, what are 
they? Are they any thing? They prattle, laugh, sing, dance, finger a 
lesson or perhaps turn over the pages of a fashionable Novel ; but are 
their minds stored with any infonnation worthy of the noble powers of 
reason and judgment? or do their hearts glow with sentiment ardent, 
generous and humane ? Were I to poetise on the subject, I would call 
them the butterflies of the human kind : remarkable only for, and dis- 
tinguished only by, the idle variety of their gaudy glare, sillily stray- 
ing from one blossoming weed to another, without a meaning and 
without an aim, the idiot prey of every pirate of the skies who thinks 
them worth his while as he wings his way by tliem, and speedily by 
wintry time swept to that oblivion whence they might as well never 
have appeared. 

Amid this crowd of Nothings may you. Madam, be Something !— May 
yours be a Charaoter dignified as Rational and Inmiortal Being. 
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A still more formidable plagae in life^ unfeeling, interested Selfishness 
— is a contagion too impure to tonch yon. The selfish drift to bless 
yourself alone, to bnild your fame on another's rain, to look on the 
child of Misfortune without commiseration or even the victim of Folly 
without Pity — these, and every other feature of a heart rotten at the 
core, are what yon are totally incapable of. 

These wishes. Madam, are of no consequence to You, but to Me they 
are of the utmost, as they give me an opportunity of declaring with what 
respect I have the honor to be, &c., &c., R. B. 



Another version of this ballad differs so much from the popular 
one that we give it here : 

THERE WAS A LASS AND SHE WAS FAIR. 

There was a lass, and she was fair, 

At kirk and market to be seen : 
When a' our fairest maids were met, 

The fairest maid was bonie Jean. 

And ay she wrought her country wark, 

And ay she sang sae merrilie : 
The blythest bird upon the bush 

Had ne'er a lighter heart than she. 

But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little lintwhite's nest ; 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers ; 
And love will break the soundest rest : 

Young Robie was the brawest lad 
That turn'd the maute in yon toun-en', 

And he had owsen, sheep and kye 
And wanton naigies nine or ten. 

He gaed wi' Jeanie to the tryste, 

He danc*d wi' Jeanie on the down ; 
And, lang ere witless Jeanie wist» 

Her heart was tint, her peace was stown. 
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And as she >yioTight her country wark, 
Her life was nought but care and pain ; 

Yet kend na what her ail could be 
Or what wad ease her heart again. 

But did na Jeanie's heart lowp light. 

And did na joy blink in her e'e 
When Bobie tauld a tale o' love, 

Ae e'ening, on the lily lea ! 

While mony a bird sang sweet o* love 
And mony a flower blooni'd o'er the dale ; 

His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 
And whisper'd thus his tender tale : 

' Jeanie fair, I loe thee dear : 

And can'st thou think to fancy me ? 
And wilt thou leave thy country wark 

And learn to turn the maute wi' me ? 

* Thy handsome foot thou shalt na set 

In bam or byre, to trouble thee ; 
But sit on a cushion and sew at thy seam, 

And learn to turn the maute wi' me.' 

Kow Jeanie wist na what to say : 

She had nae will to say him na ; 
At length she blush'd a kind consent, 

And bliss was aye between them twa. 



ROBEBT BUBNS TO GEOBGB THOMSON. 

JWy 1798. 

I assure you, my dear Sir, that you truly hurt me with your pecuniaiy 
parcel. It degrades me in my own eyes. However, to return it would 
savour of bombast affectation ; bat, as to any more traffic of that debtor 
and creditor kind, I swear, by that HONOB which crowns the upright 
statue of RoBEBT Bubns's Integbity— on the least motion of it, I will 
indignantly spurn- the by-past transaction and from that moment com- 
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mence entire utranger to yoa ! BcKSa's dwrarttr for ^cuaostj td 
Mentiment and independence of mind will, I unvt, long oatlive any <tf liii 
wanU which the cold unfeeling ore can sopply ; a( leatt I *liall take care 
that Huch a cliaracter he ftliall desert e. 

Thank you for my eopy. Nerer did ray eyes beliold in any moaeal 
work HUch elegance and oorrectnetsK. Yoar |irefaee, too, is admirably 
written, only your partiality to me has made yoa say too much ; bow- 
ever, it will bind nie down to double e%'ery effort in tbe fatore progress 
of the work. Now for buniness — must I return yoa tbe list? Tbe 
following are a few remarks on it. I nerer copy what I write yoa, so 
I may 1>e often tautological or perhaps contradictory. 

The * Flowers of the Forest ' is cliarniing as a poem and should be, and 
niiiHt Ik!, set to the notes; but thougli out of rolei tlia tbree stanzas 
beginning 

I hae fieen tbe smiling o' Fortune beguiling, 

are worthy of a place, were it but to immortalize the author of them, 
who in an old lady of my acquaintance ami at this moment liviuj; in 
Kdiiihurgli. She is a Mrs Cockbum, I forget of what place, bat from 
lloxhurghshire.* What a charming apostrophe is 

O fleklc Fortune, why this cniel sporting. 
Why, why torment us— poor sons of a day ! 

The old 1)alla<l, *I wish 1 were where Helen lies,' is silly to con- 
teniptilnlity. My alteration in Johnson is not much better. Mr Pin- 
korUiii ill his, what he calb, ancient ballads (many of tliem notorious, 
though beautiful enough, forgeries) has the best set It is full of his 
own intoriK)Iations, but no matter. 

In the * I^a-rig ' I have altered my mind as to the fin»t line, and wUl, 
if you please, have it as at first — 

When o'er the hiQs the eastern star. 

It is much more jMietical. 

The verses of the ' Bonie Bnicket Lassie ' are poor. They, I believe, 
are the production of that odd being, 'Balloon Ty tler.'t The air deeervea 
fine verses. 

The measure of *Hughie Graham' will answer exactly to my 
favorite fragment, 'O, if my Love were yon red rose.* Will the 
oxpressioQ suit ? 

The Jacobite verscH * There '11 never be peace till Jamie comes hame ' 
nre mine, made on the idea suggested by the title of the air. If yoa 
object t<i their sciitiiiients, there is another song of mine {MuMeum^ 
vol. iv., No. 331) which will suit the measure. It is a little irregular lit 
the flow of the linos, but where two short syllables, that is to say, one 
syllable more than regular feet — if these two syllables fall to the spaod 

• ttM uot«. Vol. 11., p. 79. t Bm noti^ Vol U., p^ 
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of one, crotchet time, ootnposed of two diflerent quavers ander a slur, it 
lutB, I tliink, no bad eflfect to divide them. Thus it may flow— 

Yon wild, mossy mountains sae lofty and wide, 
That nurse in tiieir bosom the youth o' the Clyde, 
Where the grouse thro' the Iieath lead their covoys to feed, 
And the shepherd tents his flock as he pipes on his reed. 

After all, [)erhaps the expression of this air requires something more 
solenni. 

If you look into the Museum (vol. iv., No. 311) you will see an altered 
set of the ballad *0 let me in this ae night.' Apropos, in Osteoid, 
under the name of * Will ye lend me your loom, lass ' you will meet with 
a different set, and perhaps a better one, than in Johnson's Museum, 

In my next I will suggest to your consideration a few songs which may 
have escaped your hurried notice. In the mean time, allow me to con- 
gratulate you now as a brother of the quill. Yon have committed your 
character and fame, which will now be tried for ages to come by the 
illustrious jury of the Sons and Daughters of TASTfi^all whom 
poesy can please or music charm. Being a bard of nature, I have some 
pretensions to second-sight ; and I am warranted by the spirit to foretell 
and aflirm that your great-great-grandchild will hold up your volumes 
and say with honest pride ' This so-much-admired selection was the 
work of my ancestor I' • Yours, R, B. 

P,S, — Kobert Riddel, Esq., of Glenriddel, subscribed to me for the 
songs: send him a copy to my care the first opportunity. Walter 
Riddel, of Woodley Park, is a subscriber for the whole work ; but he is 
at present out of the country. John M'Murdo, Esq., of Drumlanrig, is, 
I believe, another subscriber for the whole work ; and also, I think, 
Patnck Miller, of Dalswinton : but Mr Clarke, our fiiend, who is at 
present teaching in both families— I will write or speak to liim about it. 
However, all your subscribers hero are determined to transmit you the 
full price without the intervention of those harpies, the booksellers. 

Do not forget Glenriddel's copy of the songs. R. B. 

Bums's persistent determination to accept no pecuniary recom« 
pense from Thomson, which is clearly indicated by this letter, has 
excited much surprise. It has been remarked by Lockhart as the 
more extraordinary inasmuch as the poet made no scruple about 
accepting hundreds of pounds from Creech as the profits of his 
volume of poems. The explanation is simple enough : he deemed 
an author fully entitled to any profit which might arise from his 
works published in the ordinary manner. He himself says in a 

* Charles Dickens, as has already been noted, married Catherine, daughter of George 
Hogarth, the musical critic, who had married a daughter of George Thoniaon : bis chil- 
dren are therefore the great-grandchildren of the musician. 
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No. I.— ADDITIONAL ELLISLAND LETTERS. 

HE following three letters have been recovered too late for 
insertion in their proper places. A portion of the third, 
to Alexander Cunningham, ap[>ears at pp. 70, 71 of this 
volume. It is now given in its complete form (for the first 
time in print), from the MS. in the Observatoiy at Dumfries. 
The first two, which have never before been included in any edition of 
Bums, are to another of Burns's intimate Edinburgh friends, William 
Dunbar. They are the property of Mr K. B. Adam, Buffalo, and at 
present under the care of Mr Hew Morrison, of the Public Library, 
Edinburgh. 




TO MB WILLIAM DUNBAR, WRITER TO THE SIGNET, 
ST DAVID STREET, EDINBURGH. 

Per favor of Mr Clarke, 

Ellislamd, near Dumfries^ September 25(^ 1788. 

My EVER-DEAR FRIEND — You yourself are to blame for my long 
nngrateful silence. You wrote me such an excellent letter, at once so 
marked with Fnendnhip and GeniuH, that I resolved not to answer it 
in the usual way, 'at my first leisure hour,' but to watch some favored 
moment of inspiration and call up my little scattered powers to give 
you, as well as I could, an adequate return. I waited a moment that 
never came ; so in my plain, dull, ordinary way, accept of my thanks 
for your letter ; your Cowper's Poems, the best Poet out of sight since 
Thomson ; and accept of my best wishes for your welfare, and the 
welfare of Mrs Fordyce and your two little Nieces. I was going to 
call them two little Angels ; but when I consider, though their looks 
have all that celestial sweetness, guileless Spiightliness and ingenuous 
Modesty that one would expect in a young Inhabitant of Heaven, a 
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S%Mn)»h uowly (MiUMvil (III i>\iMU;iK*u, nay, tlieir air, their manner, their 
tl^^u^ V^W wliutoM'v Milton Imd, / have no idea of a Cliemb six feet 
hi>^h\ HIV (|iuto Aiip'Uo : yol tluMc U a Hoinething, and not a little 
muuoth)ii>i noitlior, uIkmiI iUv'w oyiw, aH well in the enchanting feliape 
i^u\l ooUm^ \U[ \\w or^aiiM llieiiiHulveM, an in tlieir fascinating way of 
UMiK thoiii ill nlioi't, for 1 hate to dwell on ho disagreeable a subject as 
A\v\i>iiiv; A U'U\u\ oivutuiv, I am lumitively of opinion that there is more 
U^wiU^hiiiK divttiiiouvo iiiiwoliief in one of their glances than in the 
wxu'tt \\^\i \\i ' SatHU H inviHihIe world diHCovered :' now witchcraft can 
luuoi iM^-^kt^ A )M%rt ill the rhuraotor, at least of a good Angel. I am 
Mm> loi iho\oiiii>; Indite' m^keit that 1 am forced to l»ear this witnera 
Hjti«^iii^t thciu, hut howt«v(»r 1 may deal in iiction, under my Poetic 
|.i\viuHs \ iKioitsily wtiok to truth in Pmse. To Bay no more on this 
uuUiokv huMmvw«, I ^ivt> tho youii|; La^lieM notice that, married man as 
I i^iii, .^lul \N^UMH)mnitly out of the Held of Danger, btill I have so much 
iv^t^ul t\^ \\\^ \\\AitM\^ of the world I lately left, that I have half a 
Uis^u^ht ^a akiv^itUiik>; IIm^iu in lUiyme, to put mankind on their guard 
i\<t^iu^i Mivh A dc^ii^vixMin and ntill </n»ir«»ig Mischief. 

I \M%^h^iir0 \oii A I Will* 1 havo jiut finished. It is my first Essay in 
ih^i kuid s^t INn^lry i and I ask your Criticisms on it, lM>th how far yon 
Ihuik MioU t% s|Hvi«^ \4 )HH>tio eiMii|HMitiou soems to suit my Muse, and 
>Nh<^t tAultM wm IiihL oi ««mendations you would i)ro[>ose, in it. I am 
d^i\MimiuNL tiMiii lhi» iiiii<> f\trth, wliatever I may write, to do it 
Wi^xiivlv Mud» i«» iW utiiH^t of my power, con*ectly. I must caution 
>\m, >^lHmld \\>u think %\\^ IWm worth mentioning, to mention it but 
iL|sMUik;l\ \ aiHi the pent Italian's naiiHt to wluun it is addresse<), not at 
dkM M\ e%uiii«vtiou with him t» al prem>ut very delicate and highly 
iui^HMts^iit to ui\M*U\ I am ever most truly, My dear Sir, Yours, 

RoBT. Burns. 

TO THK SAME. 

I With Uu««* ' Wiitt^u in Friars' Car^ Hermitage* (l>oth versions).] 

(KLLnuLMis circa FAntarif Utk, 1789.1 

!u vatu do w^ talk of nNHitim, my dear Sir; we are the of&pring of 
Oni'iixv and the luu^Un^^t of Ilalutude. The most pleasurable part 
ot oiii eviMeuvv, the striu^r^ tliat tie heart to hearty are the manufacture 
i\( soiuti* hitheito unde^*iiWxi and unknown iniwer within us. The circle 
x^i our avN|uaintau\v« like a wide hi>rii\m« i$ t<io large for us to make 
auv thine of it. We are amuj^nl for a little with the ill-definett distant 
ohje^'ts : but our tiixni eye »(H>n tixes with delighteil discriminatioD on 
the tow^riu>; oUtY> or the winding ri\'er« a hoary ruin orawoodj rale^ 
juM as that nameUv<^ S«>mething within us direct"^ 

1 retume^t fvxMu my late harx^ brainetl ramble into life, with two 
or thmv attaehiueiits of that kind in my bosom ; bnt from my 
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doa^neM when out of my native sphere aud my obscurity in that 
sphere, I am obliged to give most of them up in despair of a mutual 
retam. I often say to myself : why may not a son of Poverty, with 
an intelligent mind and an independent spirit, make an agreeable 
Intimate or an entertaining Correspondent? What are all, even the 
most exalted, advantages^ to which we can be bom, compared with 
good sense, native taste and amiable dispositions ; and what are the 
richest attainments of Fortune, to Intelligence and Worth ? 

You made me happy once in the idea that I should enjoy your corre- 
spondence in my rustic obscurity, but must I think of you what J 
never thought of you before — that you are one of the herd of man- 
kind? 

I had set so much store by your friendship, that I shall not very 
easily part with the hope I had fondly indulged of its being one 
of the permanent enjoyments of my life. In my professional line, 
too, I want you much. Before an Author gets his Piece finbhed, 
he has viewed and reviewed it so often — he has bronght it so near 
the mental eye that it is within the sphere of vision ; and he is 
no longer a judge of its merits. A judicious candid friend is then 
all he has to trust to ; and I had set you down as that friend for me. 

The foregoing Poems are of my late productions ; and if they will 
bear your criticism, I should l>e glad that yon would honor them 
with your strictures. I shall be in Edinburgh for two or three days, 
very soon, and I hope then to have the pleasure of assuring you in 
person how sincerely I am, Dear Sir, Your most obedient humble 
IServant, RoBT. Burns. 



TO MR ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM. 

Elusland, ith May 1780. 

My Dear Sir— Your duty-free Favor of the 26th April I received two 
days ago. I will not say I perused it with pleasure : tliat is tlie cold 
compliment of ceremony ; I perused it. Sir, witli delicious satisfaction. 
Id short, it is such a letter that not you nor your friend, but the 
Legislature, by express Proviso in their Postage laws, should frank. A 
letter informed with all the glowing soul of friendship is such an honor 
to Human nature that they should order it free ingress and egress to and 
from their bags and mails, as an encouragement and mark of distinction 
to super-eminent Virtue. 

I have just put the last hand to a little Poem which I think will be 
something to your taste. One morning lately, as I was out pretty early 
in the fields so\Wng some grass-seeds, I heard the burst of a shot from a 
neighbouring Plantation ; and presently a poor little wounded hare came 
crippling by me. You will guess my indignation at the inhuman fellow 
who could shoot a hare at this season, when they all of them have young 
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ones ; and it gave me no little gloomy satisfaction to see the poor injured 
creature escape him. Indeed, there is something in all that maltiform 
business of destroying, for our sport, individuals in the animal creation 
that do not injure us materially, that I could never reconcile to my ideas 
of native Virtue and eternal Right. 



ON SEEING A FELLOW WOUND A HARE WITH A SHOT, 

APRIL 1789. 

Inhuman man ! curse on thy barVrous art. 

And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ! 

May never Pity soothe thee with a sigh, 
Nor ever Pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 

Go live, poor wand'rer of the wood and field. 
The bitter little that of life remains : 
No more the thickening brakes or verdant plains 

To thee or home or food or pastime yield. 

Seek, mangled innocent, some wonted form ; 
That wonted form, alas I thy dying bed, 
The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head, 

The cold earth with thy blood -stain 'd bosom warm. 

Perhaps a mother's anguish adds its woe ; 
The playful pair crowd fondly by thy side : 
All, helpless nurslings, who will now provide 

That life a mother only can bestow ? 

Oft as by winding Nith I, musing, wait 
The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 
I '11 miss thee sporting o'er the dewy lawn, 

And curse the ruthless wretch and moura thy hapless fate. 

Thank you, my dearest Sir, for your concern for me in my contest with 
the London News-men. Depend on it that I will never deign to reply 
to their Petulance.* The Publisher of the Star has been polite. He 
may find his account in it ; though I would scorn to put my name to a 
Newspaper Poem. One instance, indeed, excepted : I mean your two 
Stanzas. Had the Lady kept her character, she should have kept my 
verses ; but as she prostitute<l the one, I no longer made anything of the 
other ; so sent them to Stuart as a bribe, in my earnestness to be cleared 
from the foul aspersions respecting the D[uchess] of G[ordon].t 

Let me know how you like my Poem. I am doubtful whether it 

* This affair of the ' London News-men ' is treated at pp. 242-247 of this Toloiiie. 

t The Poet refers to his two stanzas on Miss Stewart, whom Cunnlni^iain hsd on- 
siiccessmily courted. Tliey had appeamd in StuarV» Star, under his name. See note, YoL 
III., p. 59. Tlie verses will appear in the fourth volume of this woiiL 
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would not be an improvement to keep out the last stanza bnt one, 
altogether. 

Clegbom is a glorious production of the Author of Man. Yon, He 
and the noble Colonel of the Crochallan Fencibles, are to me 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 

I have a good mind to make verses on yon all, to the tune of ' Three 
gnde fallows ayont yon glen/ By the way, do look in on poor Johnson 
how he comes on. I sent him a list of what / toould chuse for his third 
Volume. 
Adieu t God bless you t Robt. Burns. 



In the third volume of The Complete Works of Robert Bums (Phila- 
delphia, 1886) the following letter appears as * Hi-st published from a 
facsimile of the original,* and with the note : ' The fly-leaf on which 
the post address would appear is lost, and the words which follow in 
brackets are torn from the edge which connected the fly-leaf.' It will 
be seen that the letter is supposed to be addressed to Gavin Hamilton. 
But its virtual identity with a letter to Robert Ainslie which appears 
in its proper place in this work (Vol. II., p. 343) places it under suspicion. 
And this apart from the reference to * the great studies of your Profes- 
sion '—which is not applicable to the Mauchline lawyer. 



TO [GAVIN HAMILTON, ESQ.(?)]. 

BLLiSLAirp, Uth [15th] June 1788. 

This is now the third day, my dearest Sir, th[at I have] sojourned 
in these regions, and during these th[ree days] you have occupied more 
of my thoughts than i[n many] weeks preceding : in Ayrshire I have 
sevend [varia]tions of Friendship's Compass ; here it points in[variab]ly 
to the Pole. My Farm gives me a good man[y] uncouth Cares and 
Anxieties, but I hate the language [of] Complaint — Job or some one 
of his friends says * Why should a living man complain ? ' 

What books are yon reading or what is the subject of your thoughts, 
beside the great studies of yonr Profession? You said something 
about Religion in your last letter: I don't exactly remember what it 
was, as the letter is in Ayrshire, but I thought it not only prettily said 
bnt nobly thought. 

Keep my old Direction, at Mauchline, till I inform myself of another. 

Adieu I RoBT. Burns. 



%L^ urv AXD voun or burns. 



X.\ Zl -THE SCBSCRIPnOS-LTST TO THE SECOND 

E3XTIOX OF THE FOE.MS. 

?r <tT^ Tiftci w l^tr»> wwig r tliat within a few days of his arrival 
-ji EuLia'^tL-^^rt Jw )ibi :wc alioat the real parpose of his visit He 
ir-i^«i4 ri rJ* ca?i:al c« 2Sth November 1T86 ; on 7th DeceniYier 
jtf :itdfrnnei t^^is Hjaitt^n that his ' rabaeription-hilU come out 

r*i«; ^Vs.' 5«Ki& » bsftTi^Kfen widely distribated. Scotland, almost 
^r-taf XtutV&VrSL :o J^HUL9e Groat V w inrited to sabecribe for the 
iMw «u\i2i.>a ~ «^* >p raV^jJM^ fur the sole benefit of the Author.' Edin- 
Vo.-'^ri ?!K;&i3Kf%i udkay v«c the $abecription -bills ; hot friends in Ayr- 
4ax.Y 'V'ft^ 3)k.*« $jfV-^^<tt : Aiketu Ballantine, Clialmers, Hamilton, 
a3«Z. VtL* <tk.^J. rfcift^^ a Mirvel, and \the list of snlMcribers shows) 
»i*^%' ^'"^.xl ^&s«f of ;fteflOL The EaH of Glencaim — besides having 
Ve«*i :jL«f «nMA» oc tibe Caledonuan Hunt subscribing for a 
kxrr«i^«^ .vc*fi<> — jsefts a ' parrel to the Marquis of Graham, with 
^Lc*?-*.^-'.: ."c^fT^ «i> ^:e« tl:em filled up with all the first Scottish 
*.&--: ''^j^ ii .«'<t4 t\Ht-^ He has likewise wrote ' (Bums says in a 
MCtirc *o AiV^fa ^:o i^ste IKike of Montague, and is almut to write 
lo ;. « I^xv^ w>c r.>rilA»l uv their Graces* interest.' Dr Moore, in 
1j>'C'^ e. ii:«nrs^ec !3L:sj:.:wvf. bot eould procure only a dozen names: 
M .&«>^ Sf>» :r%ir;^ to add to the number of your subscribers,' he 
ir^vr»» ;^v r.v:. ^l«: fisht many of my acquaintances are already 
an r^ T^^'T.'.' TV aaaie of Risht^p Geddcs does not appear in the 
li^: : *v;: «>• Vn>^v ilu*: it wa< tiirongh him that half-a-dozen Scots 
f\<'t%:v^ :rt S:>Air. <sAch suSscriS^l fiw a copy. 

T,,-? >•>; i< su*«*<'riSfrs ..ivcupying 38 |«ges of the volume) for the 
^T6 o\^y-«'s is e!ft««^a:ialiy a SexHti^h liM : England clainis only 100, of 
«u:oh ^' Are trv^m lAyhKni : In^Lunl, Spain, and Jamaica each have 
a ffw. T".^ n*r.iA;n*!er are 5H>^iish : Edinlmrgh, naturally, claiming 
the lar)se niaj«vri:y. G-a:^^w gets ^00 copies; Ayr, 100; Paisley, 86; 
Green<^k, OiX. Very many t^ the provincial towns are represented ; 
fi\mi l>umfri<t» and IVrth t«> Mauchline and Maybole. 

*Olih^red/ a^n»t his own wi»h (doubilem becaoM of the need* 
le^ ex|«en$e\ Mo print sul«krriliers* names,* Bums seems to have 
troubletl liinij^lf Udle aliout tlie list : he only took care to protect him- 
self by adiiin,:; that *5«>me sulv«rriptions are not yet eome to hand 
amd ftrrhiipt 4>«mr Aare bffn misiaid.^ Subsequently, also, in writing 
to Patti^n of Paisley, he confessed tliat the printed list was * very 
incorrect, * 

A mere list of nanie^ is generally dry-as-dust reading : siieh eaimot 
l»e said of this list of *su1»ioril»ers' names.* To one who ia in tmj 
way aeqnainted with the Life and Works of Burnt the list it a 
most interesting one. 
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To begin with Bnras's moat intimate friends in the West, we find 
nearly all of them : Gilbert Burns, Moss^^eel [»c], is there ; so also 
are Robert Aiken and his son, the 'yonthfa' frien*/ Amot of Dalquhato* 
wood, and Ballantyne. Dalrymple of Orangefieid takes 10 copies ; Mrs 
Dunlop and two of her sons take a dozen among them ; Farquhar 
Gray takes 2 copies ; Gavin Hamilton, 4 ; liev. George Lawrie, 1 ; 
Kol)ert Muir, *the disinterested friend of my early life,' takes 40; 
Dr M*Kenzie takes 2 ; William Mnir of Tarbolton Mill, Niveii of May- 
bole, and Parker of Asloss, 1 each ; Prentice of Covington Mains is 
down for 20 copies. * Rough, rude, ready-witted Rankine * of Adamhill, 
Reid of Barquharie, Ronald of Manchline, ' Tam Samson ' and his son, 
Charles, 'Winsome Willie' Simson of Ochiltree, 'guid auld Glen,' and 
the ix>et's ^quondam printer, honest John' Wilson, also appear. 
' Craigengillan,' one of his *twa loosome kimmers,' and 'young Dun- 
askin's laird,' came too late, and find a place in the * Addenda,' beside 
' Willie Chalmers ' and three of the Montgonieries of Coilsfield. 

Edinburgh acquaintances also figure prominently. The University is 
represented by seven of its professors : Black, Blair, Dalzel (and Mrs 
Dalzel), Fergusson, Gregory, Hill, and Dugald Stewart ; the High School 
by four of its masters : Rector Adam, Cniikshaiik, Nicol, and Louis 
Canvin; Revs. Archibald Alison, Dr Blacklock, and William Greenfield 
are also present. The names of his more intimate friends are there: 
Ainslie, Clegliom, Cunningham, Dunbar, Matthew Hendei*son, Allan 
Masterton (and his sister, * Bonie Ann '), and John Richmond. 

The nobility and gentry are well repref<ented : the names include the 
Duke and Duchess of Arg^'ll, Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, and 
Duke of Roxburgh. The Duchess of Hamilton takes 1 copy ; the 
Duchess of Gordon, 21. Othei-s are the Marquis of Lorn, Earl and 
Countess of Buciian (8 copies), Earls of Cassilis, Dumfries, Errol, Kelly, 
Lauderdale, and Selkirk. The Earl of Eglinton had sent a present of 
ten guineas : the Poet could not accept it as a present, so cre<1ited the 
Earl with 42 copies. The Countess of Dumfries and the Countess of 
Sutherland take each a copy. Lords Cathcart, Daer, and Graham are 
also on the list. The Earl of Glencaim takes 8 copies ; the Dowager- 
Countess, 16 ; Lady Betty Cunningham, 4. Sir Alexander Don and his 
• divine lady ' are down for 8 copies. Graham of Fintry takes 2 ; his 
namesake of Gartmore, 1. Sir James Hunter Blair and Sir William 
Murray of Ochtertyre take 8 copies each ; Sir James Pringle and Lady 
Pringle, Sir John Stuart of Grandtnlly, Sir Patiick Warrender of Loch- 
end, and Sir John Whitefoord and his lady also take copies. 

As interesting also are the names of persons who have secured 
immortality through figuring in the Poems of Bums : * Fair Burnet ; * 
'Miss S. Logan, Ayr,' is probably the * Sentimental sister Susie' 
of the * Epistle to Major Logan ; ' Miss Isaliella M*Leod, * the lovely 
Isabella;' and Mrs Oswald of Auchencruii'e, who afterwards inspired 
the fearful ode beginning * Dweller in yon dungeon dark.' We find 
also Rev. John M'Math of Tarbolton-^the <guid M 'Math '—and the 
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M*Quhae of St Qnivox — ' that cnrs'd rascal caVl M'Qaliae ; * Dnndas of 
Arniaton, Lonl President of the Coart of Session, the subject of elegiac 
verses of which not * the smallest notice was taken ' by his eldest son, Mr 
Solicitor Diindas, who also appears on the list of subscribers. We 
find also Sir Adam Fergnsson of Kilkerran— 'aith-detesting, chaste Kil- 
kerran ;* Fnllarton of Fullai-ton — * Brydone's brave ward ;* Lord Advocate 
Sir rtay Campbell— a * true Campbell ; ' and * Liviston, the bauld Sir 
Willie ' — Sir William Augustus Cunningham of Livingstone. 

Some names do not come within any of the classes named. Among 
them we find the notorious Braxfield; 'Adam Smith, Esq. LL.D., 
one of the Commissioners of Customs, 4 copies;* M'Murdo of Drum- 
lanrig ; the Kev. Mr Bumside of Dumfiies ; Sir Gilbert Elliott of Minto, 
who delivered the famous judgment on Bums; John Kennedy, factor 
at Dumfries House ; Dr Moore ; Miss Helen Maria Williams ; and 
Alexander Fraser Tytler. 

There are other names, too, which are conspicuous — by their absence. 
None of the Montrose relations are on the list; nor are many of 
the divines of Ayrshire: we miss ' D'rymple mild,* 'Doctor Mac,' 
and ' Gondie, terror o' the Whigs. ' Those associated with the volume, 
too, are some of them present and others wanting. Creech and Soot — 
publisher and binder respectively — are there ; but Smellie — the printer — 
is wanting. Bengo and Kirkwood — responsible for the portrait — are 
both there, but Nasmyth — the painter — ^is not. We are not surprised at 
Mrs M'Leliose's name being wanting, for she did not meet Bums for seven 
months after the issue of the edition ; but it is surprising to find that 
* The Man of Feeling,' William Tytler of Woodhouselee, and Peter Hill 
are not among the sixteen hundred and twenty-five. 



No. in. —BURNS AND THE EXCISK 

Since Lockhart discovered from an examination of the Exci<«e books 
that Burns never was reprimanded by his superiors at official head- 
quarters for neglect of duty, much information all tending to confirm 
tiiis view has been obtained. In particular, Mr James Macfadzean, now 
(1896) retired Collector of Inland Revenue, Glasgow, made a number of 
important discoveries in 1857. To quote his own words: *0n the re- 
moval of the Excise Office from Old Broad Street to Somerset House, it 
was found necessary to destroy — from want of storage-room — a mis- 
cellaneous collection of old books ; in order, however, that nothing of 
permanent value sliould go to the paper-mill, I was entrusted with the 
dnt}' of inspecting and preserving any papers likely to be of future use. 
While thus engaged, the Registers of the Edinburgh Boanl turned up : 
on discovering the information relating to Burns, I immediately obtained 
permission from Mr Dobson, the Excise Secretary, to make verbatim 
copies.* The results of these inquiries were dealt with in Chambers's 
Joutmal of March 22, 1875, under the title of ' Recent Discoveries regard- 
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ing Burns.' Since then they have been treated exhaustively by Dr 
James Adams, Glasgow ; Mr John Sinton, Supervisor of Inland Revenue, 
Carlisle, in Bums, Excite Officer and Poet — a Vttidieation; and in the 
Burtis Chronicle for 1896, by Mr R. W. Macfadzean, son of Mr James 
Macfadzean. Allusion has already been made to certain of these dis- 
coveries in the text of this volume. Bums's actual — and possible— career 
in the Excise may now be epitomised. In January 1788 he wrote to the 
Earl of Glencaim : ' I wish to get into the excise. I have weighed — long 
and seriously weighed — my situation, my hopes, and turn of mind, and 
am fully fixed to my scheme if I can possibly effectuate it.' Througli the 
intervention of Dr Alexander Wood, his medical attendant, a definitive 
promise of an appointment was secured for him from Mr Graham of 
Fintry. In March 1788 he went to Tarbolton for a six weeks' course 
of ' instruction ' under James Findlay, officer there, and received his 
commission. In 1789 he applied to Mr Graham for active employ- 
ment, and probably in July or August was appointed to Dumfries First 
Itinerancy, with a salary of £50. As noted in the text, his name appears 
in the alphabetical Register of Official Characters : * Never tryed ; a poet,' 
with the subsequent interlineation by another hand, * Turns out well' 
His ' character ' is in marked contrast to the records of other officers, such 
as ' indifferent, drinks ;' ' a drucken creature ; ' ' a sober, weak officer ; ' 
* can do, but drinks ; ' and < a weak man, but sober.' On 28th July 1790 
he was promoted to Dumfries Third Division, known as the tobacco divi- 
sion, and his salary raised from £50 to £70. On the 27th January 1791 
he was placed on the * Register of Persons Recommended for Examiner 
and Supervisor,' and his name remained on this list until his death — 
the word ' dead ' being written in the column ' When appointed to the 
Office.' As his friend Findlater, who was 'recommended for Examiner 
and Supervisor' on 10th October 1786, was appointed examiner on 1st 
June 1790, and settled in Dumfries as supervisor on 14th April 1791, 
Bums might reasonably have expected promotion to the first office in 
1795, and to the second in 1796. So far as can now be ascertained, he 
would at the latest — had he lived^liave secured an examinership on 
12th January 1797, and a supervisorship on 10th August of the same year. 
As things actually turned out, he was promoted to Dumfries First Divi- 
sion or Footwalk, including fourteen rides, on 26th April 1792. In that 
year Bums's * character ' is again entered in the official record as ' The 
Poet; does pretty well.' That was the year towards the end of which 
some * scoundrel ' denounced him as ' a person disaffected to the govern- 
ment.' Mr Corbet, a Surveying General Examiner, was sent down to 
Dumfries to make an inquiry into his political conduct On the result 
of that inquiry. Bums wrote to Mr Erskine of Mar, on 13th April 1792, 
< I have been partly forgiven ; only I understand that all my hopes of 
getting officially forward are blasted.' Bums was mistaken, as he sub- 
sequently came to leam. His * political conduct ' may have prevented 
his promotion from being hastened, but certainly did not delay it In 
1794 he was appointed to act temporarily as supervisor in place of Find- 

VOL. IIL 2 
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later, ' absent on sick leave,' and was acting in this capacity as late as 
March 1795. His view of a snpervisorsLip is given in a letter to Heron, 
the Whig candidate for Kirkcndbright, in whose interests he wrote 
electioneering ballads : ' The business is an incessant drudgery, and 
would be nearly a complete bar to every species of literary pursuit. I 
am on the supervisors* list, and as we come on there by precedency, I 
shall soon be at the head of that list and be appointed of course. 
Then a fnend might be of service to me. . . . The moment I am ap- 
pointed supervisor, in the common routine, I may be appointed on the 
collectors' list : and this is purely always a business of political patron- 
age. A collector's salary varies from £300 to £800. They also come 
forward by precedency on the list, and have, besides a handsome income, 
a life of complete leisure. A life of literary leisure, with a decent com- 
petency is the summit of my wishes.' 

Was Bums ever really censured or admonished for neglect of duty ? 
On this Mr R. W. Macfadzean has written : 

'Mr James Macfadzean says — ''No." Among the books of the 
Scotch Excise Board found by him in a lumber room of Somerset House 
in 1867 was a Register of Censures^ kept by the General Examiner at the 
head office, Edinburgh, covering the whole period of Burns's official 
career. He searched this record most minutely, and the Poet's name 
was "conspicuous by its absence." The accuracy of Mr Macfadzean's 
reseai-ches has recently been impugned on the grounds that two weU- 
known and genuine diaries, which are still extant, show that Bums was 
admonished^ once in 1792, and again in 1795. To the uninitiated it may 
be explained that an Excise diary is the official record of a supervisor's 
daily work, and contains, among other things, all the faults, trivial or 
serious, that he has been able to discover against his subordinates. Any 
Excise Officer of expeiience who examines these diaries sees at a glance 
that the complaints were of a trivial nature, and quite insufficient to 
aflcct any man's character, either private or official. An outsider may 
readily comprehend the nature of these when I say that the principal 
faults which brought on Bums these admonishments M'ereonly oversights 
or clerical mistakes. In the first instance, on 10th May 1792, Bums, in 
taking a trader's stock of green tea, entered 160 lbs. in his book, instead 
of 16 lbs., causing an apparent increase of 144 lbs., which error he him- 
self rectified on his next visit. In the second instance, he neglected to 
visit a tanner, as he ought to have done, according to instmctions, on 
the 25th May 1795, and Supervisor Findlater came in on the following 
day, and discovered the omission. These are the most heinous faults 
in tlie two diaries, the other items being characterised as trifling inad- 
vertences ; and the following extracts show clearly that an admonish- 
ment (or a mild reproof in Bums's time) was not registered at the head 
office at all until the year 1804. 

' In a General Letter sent out by the Scotch Board, on 21st December 
1803, occurs the following : — 

' " An officer, assistant, or supernumerary reported by supervisor or ool- 
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lector for a trivial fault shall he admonished either simply or sharply, 
with certification, and the number and nature of these admonishments is 
to be recorded by the General Examiner. 

' " An officer, assistant, or supernumerary reported by collector or super- 
visor for a more serious offence shall be reprimanded either simply or 
sharply, with certification. 

' <* The Boai-d liave directed the General Examiner to keep an exact 
record of the number of reprimands given to each officer, and to acquaint 
the Board when a fourth reprimand, including the past, or a third repri- 
mand in future cases, is ordered, that a minute of suspension may be 
made out, and sent with such last reprimand." 

' The chief deduction to be drawn from these extracts is that, in 1803, 
admonishments had no cumulative effect, and it is also apparent that 
their registration in the books of the Head Office was now insisted upon 
for the first time. It soon became evident, however, that the mere regis- 
tration of admonishments was a useless proceeding; and, in order to 
place them on a similar footing with reprimands, the following General 
Letter was promulgated on the 25th April 1806 : — 

' " By the Board's minute of the 22d April, it is determined that from 
and after the 5th day of July next, six admonishments shall be held 
equal to a reprimand, and the General Examiner is directed to keep an 
€xact record of the number of admonishments issued to the several 
officers, and to acquaint the Board when a sixth one is ordered to any 
of them, reckoning from the above-mentioned period, that they may be 
converted into a reprimand, but it is to be understood that admonish- 
ments incurred previous to the 5th July next are not meant to be wiped 
out in considering the general character of officers ; but, as with regard 
this new regulation, you will cause your Supervisors and Officers to enter 
a copy of this letter in their general letter books that none of them pre- 
tend ignorance. A. Pearson." 

* Thus in 1806 admonishments had a cumulative effect for the first time. 
And the Excise Table of Discipline became 

6 Admonbhments = 1 reprimand. 
3 reprimAnda = 1 suspension. 
2 suspensions - 1 dismissal 

* Farther, in a General Letter of 2d October 1815, the following para- 
graph appears: — 

' *' When the appointment of an Examiner is to be made, the official 
character shall be examined of the three oldest Foot- walk officials who 
have made application for promotion, and served the preparatory period 
of seven years ; reference being had to the dates of their respective com- 
missions, and the officer against whom the fewest censures appear — an 
admonishment not to be deemed a censure — shall be appointed. 

' <* Every Foot- walk officer shall be eligible to the station of Examiner 
or supervisor at the end of seven years from the first appointment to a 
fixed charge instead of nine years as hertofore." 
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« This latl ttxtrftct shows conclusively that even in 1815 an admonisb- 
■lent was nol rackoned a censure, and also that Burns's promotion was 
IB no way delayed, as he had only been eight years in the Excise at the 
lime ol his death. Taking all these facts into consideration, no one will 
be surprised at Mr Macladsean not finding Bums's two admonishments 
in the Register ol Censures.* 

Ob the same subject Blr Sinton has written : 

^ The bttsiaees ol aa Excise officer of the period comprised an infinite 
number of minute details, any omission or deviation being necessarily 
entered by the supervisor in his diary as a *' complaint" An abstract 
of these, and of his daily work, was handed by him to his collector every 
collecting round, wbich occurred eight times a year. Findlater's eighth 
round abstract,* extending from 8th June to 18th July 1795, bristled with 
the u»ual ** complaints." Bums, as officer, and Stobie as assistant, were, 
at thi:<i |ieriod, in charge of Dumfries First Division. Most of the officers, 
including Stobie, had the usual quota of complaints. Bums had six for 
his sliare. They were all of similar import. The first three were : — 
*^ Hide^ Itage 36^ Notice to draw leather, May 25 m 7. But no account 
taken thereof, till my survey on the 26 e 6. Old Brewery Book, page 
75, June 18 e 7. Second wort taken ofl^ by tlie assistant, but no second 
gauge thereof by the officer. Page 83, June 24. That brewing short 
chargetl one firkin, and 7*59 of a gallon." There were three other com- 
plaints of a similar character. Mr R. Chambers, who inspected this 
abc>tract, says : — '' On the margin is * admonish Mr Bums, A. D. Done 
J. C* A. D. was the officer at the central Board by whom the abstract 
was registered." Assuming the genuineness of the marginal entries, the 
circumstances are of no importance. The following complaint appears 
in the same abstract against another officer:— *< June 90; 80 lbs. tea 
creilit ; no i^rmit Officer sa^'s lost by accident" On the margin oppo- 
site this complaint there is a similar entry : — "Admonish Mr So-and-so, 
A. D. Done J. C." The Board certainly never sent Bums a recorded 
censure, and nothing short of such could delay an officer's promotion. 
Findlater, writing to Johnstans Edinburgh Magazine, from North Wel- 
lington Place, Glasgow, in Febroaiy 1834, says :— ** Had Bums been 
subjected to a Board s recorded censure, I mast ex-officio have known of 
it, as it could not have been concealed from me ; and I, therefore, con- 
sider the authority for what I have stated on this subject to be of the 
most unquestionable and decisive description, such, indeed, as nothings 
but the most obstinate prejudice will resist All such censures are 
transmitteil to the respective supervisors to be registered, and delivered 
to the officers, who must give written receipts for them." ' 

By way of supplement to these statements, it is only necessary to add 
that Findlater declared that ' no officer under him was more regular in 

* This docament or ' Round Dbry * is now (1886) Id the poMeMion of Mr 0. G. MszweU, 
Dundee, and was exhibited in the Burns Exhibition at Glasgow. In it Boms't age is 
iliven as thirty-five and not as thirty-six, and he is represented as having eight of s 
kunily. 
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liis dnties than Burns/ that ' he was exemplary in his duties as an officer, 
and was jealoos of the least imputation on his vigilance,' and finally, < It 
was not till near the latter end of his days that there was any falling off 
in respect of his attention to business, and this was amply accounted for 
in the presence of disease and accumulating infirmities/ The only other 
authority as to Bums*s manner of performing his duties as an Exciseman 
who can be placed beside Find later is Collector Mitchell, and his opinion 
is embodied in ' Collector's Remarks ' at the close of Findlater's obiserva- 
tions as to Bums's ' errors * in 1792 already considered. ' Mr Bums has but 
lately taken charge of this Division, and from that cause and inexperi- 
ence in the brewery branch of business has fallen into these errors, but 
promises and I believe will bestow due attention in future, which indeed 
he is very rarely deficient in.' Findlater's very emphatic views as to 
Bums's competency and loyalty as an Excise officer seem therefore to be 
absolutely confirmed. 



No. IV.— SOME COLLECTIONS OF BURNS MSS. 

THE GLENRIDDEL MSS. 

Among the several collections of Bums MSS. throughout the king- 
<lom, a foremost place has been given the Glenriddel Collection, to which 
frequent reference is made in the coui-se of this work. Comprised in 
the two quarto volumes (each bound in calf, with the Glenriddel arms 
stamped on the boards) which either Bums or Riddel had procured for 
the purpose, the MSS. have found a permanent resting-place within the 
library of the Athenoeum at Liverpool, to which institution they were 
presented by the daughter-in-law of Bums's second biographer. Dr 
Curiie had obtained the volumes when engaged upon his Life of Bums, 
And had retained them when that work was completed. Mrs Currie's 
letter presenting the volumes to the Athenaeum is inserted at the end 
of the volume of poetical pieces : 

TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE ATHENJEUM, LIVERPOOL. 

Elucrbue, December 0(A, 1868. 

Sir — Will you allow me to make yon the medium of presenting to the 
Athenaeum Library two manuscript Books, in his own writing, of Poems 
and Letters of Burns ? 

I believe they came into possession of Dr Currie when he was engaged 
in writing the Life of the Poet ; and I shall feel gratified by their find- 
ing a place in the library of an Institution in which he took so great an 
interest. I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, S. Currie. 

Each of the volumes has a manuscript title ; and in each is inserted 
an impression of the Beugo engraving of Bums. The volume of Letten 

i 



s finaniy it ^tann'* SEZ«fc=v^ : ue Pmobs are partlj n his and pAiily 

m the Tolaines : 




TiC-lTlCi: 1— P.aaB* «ir:iL» it Me Bovr. Ecus axd Selbcted 
IT S3C mm zs r37S£3TXD Coiximox FOE BoEEBT Riddel, 

FEEFACE. 

Am 'Om CftTinfiaiK ajnoe w^a&^t iiwiiim of pieeea loeal or nnfimshed, 
hmpamist "Sbt cCaam «c a ;«KiemI boombs and bagatelles stmng in 
ia:%TUt waacrftmr fmrntr ^ toif*^ tht Aafibor tivsta UuU nobody into 
uriuHie jiuifii a sifcT aiimfr w^ viikovt bit penDssaoiiy give, or allow to 
W ^*-— ^ «ti«Qa tf aay ihnrg bere ooftfiamed ; niacb less to gire to tbe 
aa iar^ umi lie se«er ■«aat Atmid see tbe ligbt. At tbe 
» 3ei(7ie»s» ■bac ctok tb» tnae it sball be, tbe Collection 
TiiMtt z a3»£ t>» iziL. an£« I viC adi, to bis amiable Lady, it is pre- 
K. as a snecse. :^M«fb sBaH, cribate of giadtode for tbe many, 
LT liizqj Los7( 4ht Axibor bas ffcat nnder tbcir rool. There, wbat 
Fiv'frn-. ev«s. lizfrirr^ aoeoKpaaied vitb Gesios, must seldom expect to 
iDOK ^isk aa iiie xai^MS aa^i ia tbe circles of Fasbiooable Life, his 
veuc^obe ica» evcf: >Msa tbe cvrusauir of Kiadngw and tbe warmth of 
Tziss^Lbil^ As rncei i^ siaataim in which it is now placed, these MSS. 
mar re ;ceserr<^ aa^ ibas Pi e ta ce icad, wben tbe band that now writes 
mjbl ijjc bean ijja: now dktates it may be monldeiing in tbe dost ; let 
tbese l« r«^ari««i as tbe gcmaine sentinientB of a man who seldom 
iaaaered asy, aa^d nerer those be loved. BOBT. BI7BN& 

(1{ Song — TuM, Bcaie Dandee. 

la Mnvh^^w tbeae dw^Bs ax M P o g i juaaa Bdfa> 



{2) Song— 

Anns, thy cbanns my bosom ixa. 



(3) Epistle to John Goldie, in Kilmainock, Antbor of The Ch^xl 

Beeoftertd.—'^ Aognst 17S5.* 

O Govdie, tenor o* tbe Wbiga 

(4) To Miss Jeany Cruikshank, a rery yoang lady, only child of my 

mach -esteemed friend, Mr Cniiksliank of the High School, Edin- 
burgh. Written on the blank leaf of a book presented to her by 
the Antbor. 

BeanteoQs Booe-bod, yoimg and gay. 

* This Tolame fnclodet a corrected oopj of Borns's antobiographieal lottw of M 
August 1787 to Dr John Moore. 
t Underneath the title are ten lines of poetry bj Miss Helena Ciaik of ArU^aad. 
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(5) Written in Friars' Carse Hermitage. 

Thou whom chance maj hither lead. 

(6) On Captain Grose's peregrinations through Scotland, Collecting 

the Antiquities of that kingdom. 

Hear, Land o* Cakes, and hrither Soota 

(7) Ode to the departed Regency bill, 1789. 

Daughter of Chaos' doting yean. 

(8) Alteration of (5) [* Written in Friai*s' Carse Hermitage *]. 

Thou whom chance may hither lead. 

(9) Song— Tiin^, Banks of Banna. 

Testrcen I had a pint o' wine. 

(10) Song— 

I murder hate by field or flood. 

(11) Holy Willie's Prayer. 

O Thou that in the heavens does dwell ! 

(12) Epigram — On Captain F. Grose, Antiquarian. 

Tlie devil got notice that Grose was a-dying. 

(13) Additional stanza to Song (9)— [* Yestreen I had a pint o' wine ']. 

Awa, thou flaunting god o' day ! 

(14) Copy of a Letter from Mr Bums to Doctor Moore. [Auto- 

biography, 2nd August 1787.] 

(15) Tarn o' Shanter— A Tale. 

When chapmen billies leave the street 

(16) On the Death of Sir James Hunter Blair. 

The lamp of day with ill-presaging glare. 

(17) Written on the blank leaf of a Copy of the First Edition of my 

Poems, which I presented to an old Sweet-Heart, then married. 

Once fondly loVd, and still remembered dear. 

(18) On reading in a Newspaper the death of J. M*Leod, Esquire, brother 

to Miss Isabella M*Leod, a particular friend of the Author. 

Sad thy tale, thou idle page. 

(19) Epitaph on a Friend. 

An honest man here lies at rest. 

(20) The Humble Petition of Bruar Water to the Noble Duke of Athole. 

My Lord, I know your noble ear. 
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(21) Extempore Epistle to Mr M'Adam of Craigengillan (wrote in Nanse 

Tinnock*8, Mauchline), in answer to an obliging letter he sent in 
the commencement of my poetic career. 

Sir, o'er a gill I gat your card. 

(22) On scaring some Water-fowl in Loch-Torit, a wild scene among the 

hills of Oughtertyre. 

Why, ye tenants of the lake. 

(23) Written in the Hermitage at Taymouth. 

Admiring Nature in her wildest grace. 

(24) Written at the Fall of Fyers. 

Among the heathy hills and ragged woods. 

(25) Wiittcn by Somebody on the window of an inn at Stirling, on see- 

ing the royal imlace in ruins. 

Here Stewarts once in triumph reign'd. 

(26) Epistle to Robert Graham, Esq., of Fintiy, on tlie Election for 

the Dumfries string of Borouglis, Anno 1790. 

Fintry, my stay in worldly strife. 

(27) A Poet's welcome to his love-begotten daughter, the first instance 

that entitled him to the venerable appellation of Fatlier. 
Thou 's welcome. Wean ! Mischanter fa' me. 

(28) The Five Carlins— A Ballad. 

There was five Carlins in the South. 

(29) Extempore, nearly — On the birth of Monsieur Henri, posthumous 

child to a Monsieur Henri, a gentleman of family and fortune from 
Switzerland, who died in three days' illness, leaving his lady, a 
sister of Sir Thos. Wallace, in her sixth month of this her first 
child. The Lady and her Family were particular friends of the 
Author. The cliild was born in November 1790. 

Sweet Floweret, pledge o' mcikle love. 

(30) Birthday Ode-^SUt December 1787. 

Afar th' illustrious Exile roams. 

(31) Ode— sacred to the memory of Mrs Oswald of Auchencmive. 

Dweller in yon dungeon dark. 

(32) Extempore — to Mr Gavin Hamilton. 

To you, Sir, this summons I 've sent. 

(33) Lament of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Now Nature hangs her mantle green. 
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(34) Epistle to Robert Graham, Esqr., of Fintr}% requesting a favor. 

"When Nature her great Masterpiece designed. 

(35) Jeremiah, 15th Chapter, 10th Verse. 

Ah, woe is me, my Mother dear ! 

(36) From Clarinda,on Mr B[Qmsrs saying that he had 'nothing else to da' 

When first you saw darinda's charms. 

(37) Answer to the foregoing— Extempore. 

When dear Clarinda, matchless fair. 

(38) On the death of the late Lord President Dandas. 

Lone on the bleaky hills, the straying flocks. 

(39) The Whistle-A Ballad. 

I sing of a whistle, a whistle of worth. 

(40) A new Psalm for the Chapel of Kilmarnock, on the thanksgiving- 

day for His Majesty's recovery. 

O, sing a new song to the L I 

(41) A Ballad— On the Heresy of Dr M*Gill in Ayr. 

Orthodox, Orthodox, wha helieve in John Knox. 

(42) To Robert Graham, Esq., of Fintry, on receiving a favor. 

I call no goddess to inspire my strains. 

(43) Written in a wrapper inclosing a Letter to Captain Grose, to be left 

with Mr Cardonnel, Antiqnaiian.— Titiie, Sir John Malcolm. 

Ken ye ought o' Captain Grose ? 

(44) A Fragment — On Glenriders Fox breaking his chain. 

Thou, Liberty, thou art my theme. 

(45) Lament for James, Earl of Glencaim. 

The wind blew hollow frae the hills. 

(46) Epistle to Robert Graliam, Esq., of Fintry.— 5<A October 1791. 

Late crippled of an arm, and now a leg. 

(47) Lines to Sir John Whitefoord, of Wliitefoord, with the Poem to the 

Memory of Lord Glencaim. 

Thou, who thy honor as thy God rever'st. 

(48) A Grace before dinner — Extempore. 

O Thou, who kindly dost provide. 

(49) Epigram— On being asked why God had made Miss Davies so little 

and Mrs so big. 

Ask why God made the gem so small. 



I 
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(50) Epigram — On hearing it said Uiat there was falsehood in Dr 

Babington*8 very looks. 

That there is fftlflehood in his hx>ks. 

(51) Epigram—On Captain W, Ruddock of Corbiston. 

Light Uy the earth on Billy's heart. 

(52) Epigram— On W. Graham, Esq., of Moeskin. 

< Stop, thief r dame Natoie called to Death. 

(53) Epigram— On Captain Lascellee. 

When Lascelles thought fit from this world to depart. 

(54) Epigram — Pinned to Mrs Walter RiddeFs carriage. 

If yea rattle along like your Mistress's tongoe. 

(55) Epitaph — On John Bushby. 

Here lies John Bnshhy, honeU man/ 

(56) Epitaph — On John Morine, laird of Laggan. 

When Morine, deceased, to the devil went down. 

(57) Epitaph— On the Laird of Cardoness. 

Bless Jesus Christ, O Cardoness. 

[The (at that time) unpnblished pieces in this volume were given 
verbatim by Henry A. Bright in The Glenriddel MSS. of Bums*s 
Poems (1874).] 

VOLUME IL— Letters by Mr Burns, which he selected for 
R. Riddel, Esqr., of Glenriddel, F.A.S. of London and 
Edinburgh, and member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society at Manchester, 

(1) To Willani Nicol. [CARLISLE, June 1, 1787.] 

(2) To John Amot of Dalqnhatswood. [April 1786.] 

(3) To Charles Sharpe of Hoddam. [AprU 1791.] 

(4) To Alexander Cunningham. [24<A January 1789.] 

(5) To Mrs Stewart of St^iir. [September 1786.] 

(6) To Miss Wilhelniina Alexander. [ISth November 1786.] 

(7) To John M'Murdo. [9th January 1789.] 

(8) Firat Common-place Book [Abridgecl}, 

(9) To the Right Honourable William Pitt, Esquire. [February 1789.] 

(10) To Miss M'Murdo. [July 1793.] 

(11) To the Eari of Glencairn. [February 1787.] 

(12) To Craufurd Tait. [I5th October 1790.] 

(13) To Miss Helena Craik. [August 1790.] 

(14) To John Francis Erskine of Mar. [IZth April 1793.] 



i 
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(15) To Alexander Conningham. [10/A September 1792.] 

(16) To Mr Corbet [October 1791.] 

(17) To the Rev. William Moodie. [June 1791.] 

(18) To Alexander Conuinghani. [llth June 1791.] 

(19) Letter dictated for James Clarke to the Lord Provost of Eilinburgh. 

[June 1791.] 

(20) To WUliam Smellie. [22nd January 1792.] 

(21) To Mr Corbet. [September 1792.] 

(22) Letter for Mr Clarke to send to Mr Williamson. [June 1791.] 

(23) To the Duke of Queensberry. [October 1789.] 

(24) From William Nicol to Robert Bums. [10/A February 1793.] 

(25) Reply : To William Nicol. [20th February 1793.] 

(26) To Mrs M'Lehose. [March 1793.] 

(27) To Miss Lesley Baillie. [May 179a] 



THE AFTON MSS. 



The 'Alton' MSS. are contained in a small quarto volume of sixty- 
eight pages, sewn in limp boards and (now) enclosed in a morocco case. 
They have found a permanent resting-place in the cottage at Alloway, 
to which they were gifted (on 22d September 1880) by William Allason 
Cunninghame, grandson of Mrs Stewart of Stair and Afton, to whom 
they were presented by Bums about 1791. That lady's book-plate is on 
the volume, which bears inscription by Bums : * To Mrs General Stewart 
of Afton — The first person of her sex and rank that patronised his 
humble lays, this manuscript collection of Poems is presented, with the 
sincerest emotions of grateful respect, by The Author ;' and on the first 
fly this preface : ' Many Verses on which an Author would by no means 
rest his reputation, in print, may yet amuse an idle moment, in manu- 
script ; and many Poems, from the locality of the subject^ may be un- 
entertaining or unintelligible to those who are strangers to that locality. 
Most of, if not all, the following Poems are in one or other of these pre- 
dicaments ; and the Author begs whoever into whose hands they may 
fall, that they will do him the justice not to publish what he himself 
thought proper to suppress. R. B.' 

A list of the poems follows : 

(1) A Mother's Lament for the loss of her only Son. 

(2) Tam o' Shanter— A Tale. 

(3) Elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson — A gentleman who held the 

Patent for liis Honors immediately from Almighty God ; [followed 
by] The Epitaph. 

(4) The Lament of Mary Queen of Scots — A Ballad. 

(5) Written in the Hermitage at Friars' Carse. 

(6) The five Carlins— A Ballad— Tmimj, Chevy Chase. Written during 

the contested Election, between Sir James Johnstone and Captain 
Miller, for the Dumfries district of Boroughs. 
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(7) Epistle to Robert Graham, Esquire, of wintry, on the dose of the 

disputed Election, between Sir James Johnstone and Captain 
Miller, for the Dnmfries district of Boronghs. 

(8) Alteration of the Verses, Page 27 ['Written in the Hermitage at 

Friare' Carse']. 

(9) Sweet Afton— A Song. 
<10) Craigiebum-wood— A Song. 

(11) Poem On Sensibility— To a Friend. 

(12) On seeing a wounded hare limp by me which a fellow had just 

shot at. 

(13) A Fragment, which was meant for the b^^inning of an Elegy on 

the late Miss Burnet of Monbodda 



LIST OF THE PIECES INSERTED IN BISHOP GEDDES*S INTERLEAVED 
COPY OF THE FIRST EDINBURGH EDITION OF THE POEMS. 

(1) On Heading in a Newspaper the Death of John Mlicod, Esq., brother 

to Miss Isaliella M*Leod, a particular friend of the Author's. 

(2) On the Death of Sir J. Hunter Blair. 

(3) Written on the blank leaf of [a copy of] my first edition, which I 

presented to an old Sweetheart, then married : I was on the tiptoe 
for Jamaica. 

(4) An Epitaph on a Friend. 

(5) The Humble Petition of Bruar Water to the Noble Duke of Athole. 

(6) On the Death of Robert Dundas of Amiston, Esq., late Lord Presi- 

dent of the Court of Session. 

(7) On seeing some Water-fowl in Loch Turrit, a wild scene among the 

hills of Oughtertyre. 

(8) Written at tlie Hermitage at Taymouth. 

(9) Written at the Fall of Foyers. 

(10) Written in Friars' Carse Hermitage, on the banks of Nith, June 

1788. 

(11) The same, altered from the foregoing, December 1788. 

(12) To Ko1)ert Graham, of Fin try, Esq., accompanying a request. 



No. V. -VARIATIONS IN TEXT OF POEMS. 

Pages 19, 20.—* Elegy on the Year 1788.' 

Line 11 — tcugh=8air. 
n 12 — I'cad, And 'tween our Maggie's twa wee cocks. 
11 15 — readf The tither *s something dour o* treadin'. 
n 28 — (lo>ne now=daiviely. 
It 30— Embro=E'nburgh. 
It 35— nuzl'd=muzzl'd; hap-shackl'd^half-shackl'd. 
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Pages 56, 67.— 'Ode Sacred to the Memory op Mrs Oswald.* 
Between lines 13 and 14 — uisert, 

The Great despised her and her wealth ; 
The Poor man breathed a curse by stealth. 

Line 20— hurrd = kicked. 

Pages 61-63.—* Ode to the Departed Reoency-Bill, 1789.' 

Page 61, line 4 — rights = rites. 
II 62, II 11 — lessen 'd= lightened. 
II II 20 — 8trife=war. 

Page 62, between lines 20 and 21 — insert. 

By Opposition's eager hand 
Grasping at an airy wand. 

Page 63, line 2 — native= regal. 

II II 9 — sore- prest= sore- vex 'd. 

II 11 15 — read. Hark, how they lift the joy-elated voice. 

II II 15 et seq. — read, 

And who are these that equally rejoice ? 
Jews, Gentiles, what a motley crew ! 
The iron tears their flinty hearts bedew. 
See how unfurled the parchment ensigns fly, 
And Principal and Interest all the cry. 

Pages 92-96.— ' The Kirk's Alarm.' 

Our text is from the MS. in the Bums Monument at Edinburgh. 
Verse 1, line 1— Orthodox, orthodox = Brother Scots, brother ScotB» 

II II 3 — There*8a=A. 

II 1 — stretch =streek. 

II 2 — evil-doers = wicked writers. 

II 1 — rash = mad. 

II 2 — wi*=in. 

II 4, 5— a storehouse = storehouses. 

II 3 — lug out = out wi*. 

II 2 — danger awaits = evils await. 

II 4, 5 — read, For the foul thief is just at your gate. 

II 4, 5 — read. Ye but smelt, man, the place, &c 

It 1 — Jamie Goose = Billy Goose; but = a. 

II 11 2—0'= In. 

II 12, II 2 — It 's a sign they 're = The core is. 
II — in Glenriddel MS. reads, 

Davie Rant, Davie Rant, wi' a face like a saunt, 

And a heart that wad poison a hog ; 
Raise an impudent roar, like a breaker lee-8hore» 

Or the Kirk will be tint in a bog. 





2, 








8. 








6, 




6, 




8, 








9. 




11. 
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Verse 13, line 1 — Ces8nock-side= Irvine-side. 

II If 3 — inaiui = wilL 

ti M 4, 5 — recw/. 

And yonr friends they daar grant ye nae mair. 

ti 14, lines 1, 2 — read^ 

. . . made a rock 

To crnsh common-fiense for her sins. 

II 11 4 — read. To confound the poor Doctor at ance. 

II 15, M 3 — Oiw^, Tho'; yet =but- 

•I 16, 11 4 — read. But tho' ye can't bite, ye may bark. 

,1 17, ti ^—OmU, Tho*. 

M M — Yet were she even tipsy = E'en tiio' she were tipsy. 

Pages 106-108.— * The Whistle.' 

Bnrna's first draft, containing five stanzas, is now in the National 
Portrait Gallery at Edinborgh. Stanzas 1 and 4 are as printed in the 
text, the others are : 

(2) Old Loda, still meing the arm of Fingal, 

The god of the bottle sends down from his hall ; 

* This whistle 's your challenge — blow till their last breath. 

And since we can't fight 'em, let 's drink 'em to death.' 

(3) What champions ventnr'd — what champions fell. 
Old Poets have sung, and old chronicles tell ; 
The son of great Loda was conqueror still, 

And blew on the whistle their requiem shrUL 

(5) Thus Walter, victorious, the trophy has gain'd ; 
That now in his house has for ages romain'd ; 
Till three noble Chieftains, and all of his blood. 
Have lately the jovial contest renew'd. 

The MS. presented by Bums to Craigdarroch, the hero of the contest, 
is now in possession of the Earl of Rosebery. It bears inscription, * To 
Mr Fergusson of Craigdarroch, a small but sincere mark of highest 
respect and esteem, from The Author.' 

Veree 1, line 3 — read, Wliich was brought, &c. 
.. 4, .. 3— He = Had. 
•• 6, •• 3 — skiird= versed. 

.. 8, „ 3—* Rorie More : ' The follomng note appears in The 

Star (London), in which the poem appeared on 
2nd November 1791, * fresh from his fertile pen :' 
' Rorie More—a Chieftain of the M'Leod Family, mentioned in Dr 
Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides, who kept a horn of a quart measure in 
his Hall, which those who aspired to a connexion with his Clan were 
compelled to drink off at a draught, in proof of their belonging to his 
doughty race.' 
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Verse 8, line 4 — o*er=more. 
9, n 1 — would = could. 
4— ere = or. 

10, t. 2— of=both. 

11, n 3 — sadness = sorrow. 

12, II 1 — being = now. 
2 — is = was. 
3 — 6o=welL 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
ti 
II 
II 
II 
II 



13, 

H, 

16, 
17, 

18, 



1— as = till. 
4 — see = find. 
3 — in=at. 

4 — ancestors = ancestor. 
3— should = shall. 
1— our = the. 
3— would = would 'st 
1 — have = has. 

3 — laurel = laurels. The version in The Star reads — 
' So thine be the Whistle and mine be the bay.* 



Pages 115-117.—* On Captain Grose's Peregrinations thro* Scot- 
land.* 
Verse 3, line 1 — By=At 

7, 11 2— Auld=And. 

8, II 1, 2— read, Besides, he '11 cut you aff fn' gleg 

The shape of Adam's philabeg. 

II II 3 — nicket=cuttet 

5 — It was = If 'twas. 



II 



II 



If 



II 



Pages 130-133.- 


-'The Five Carlins.' 


Verse4, 


line 3 — whisky = brandy. 


n 


6. 




4 That = This. 




8, 




2— band = clan. 








4 — withstand =withstan'. 




9. 




3 — about the court = at London court. 




10, 




1 — re€id. The niest ane was a Sodger-boy. 








2— Wha=And. 








3 — gae=gang. 




12, 




1— Then = Now. 




13, 




1 — out=up. 








2— up = out. 








3— youth = lad; boy. 




16, 




— recui, 
Then up sprang * Bess o' Annandale, 

And swore a deadly aith : 
Says ' I will send the Border Knight, 

Spite 0* you Carlins baith.' 



• OneMS.— 'tUrted.' 
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Verse 16, line 3— this = the. 
II II 4 — omitf And. 

ti 
II 
II 
II 
fi 
11 
II 
II 



II 
II 



17, 


II 


1— frae=o\ 


18, 


II 


1— prate =freit ; chat 


20, 


II 


1— cAup=cup. 




II 


3 — be Raid o*=be sae wi*. 




II 


4-We'll-riL 


21, 


II 


4 — bluid- heart. 


22, 


11 


4 — like=loe. 

^read. The London court set light by me, 
I set as light by them ; 
And I will send the Soger lad 
To shaw that court the same. 


23, 


II 


1— Sae=Then. 




II 


4 — himsel = themsel. 



Pages 143, 144.— * Prolooue for Mr Sutherland.' 

The following readings are from an MS. (evidently an early one) 
in possession of Mr James Lenox, Dumfries. 
Page 143, line 9— grave = good. 

II 144, II 2, 3 — read. 

Who trust to win your way by dint of merit. 
To you the Sage has ever much to say. 
ti line 6— ever = more than. 

II II 8 — hold = way. 

M after line 16 — read. 

For our sincere, tho' haply, poor, endeavor 
To try at least to win your honor'd favor ; 
For Gratitude and other weighty reasons, 
To please you be our task all times and seasons ; 
And howsoe'er our tongues may ill reveal it, 
Believe our glowing, grateful bosoms feel it. 

Pages 150, 151.— * Second Prologue for Mr Sutherland.' 

Line 4 — whisky = brandy. 
II 6 — read, Will bauldly trig to gie us, &c. 
II 17 — here, even here = on this spot. 
II 23— all=ev*n. 

II 26 — read. To glut that direst foe — a vengeful woman. 
II 28 — cruel = wicked. 
II 51 — hope = trust. 
II 62 — a* the=gen'rou8. 
II 53— sets = sorts. 

Pages 171, 172.— * The Gowden Locks op Anna.* 
Verse 2, line 1— The hungry Jew = The Israelite. 
II 3, II 4 — meltings lovely. 
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Verse 4, lines 3, 4 — read, While rapt, encircled in lier arms, 

I, speechless, gaze on Anna ! 

Pages 182-187.— * Second Epistle to Robert Graham, Esq., of 

FiNTRY.' 

Verse 6, line 1 — read. How shall I sing Drnralanrig's Grace. 
3 — read, Of fiddles, whores and hnnters. 
4 — wi lining = huying. 
6 — carlins — hunters. 
1 — Coinhustion = Confusion. 
4— BuiT and Blue = Blue and Buff. 
3 — hanner = banners. 
6 — honor = honors. 
5--«ub'rosa = all-conquering. 

4 — read. And Welsh, who ne'er yet flinch'd his ground. 
5— furious = head long. 
6 — furious = raging. 
1 — or = what 
1 — melts for = wails the. 
5 — sing = shout. 

2 — read. He hears and sees the distant war. 
2 — native = dear-lov*d. 
•I 11 6— And = To. 

Pages 190-192.— * Elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson.' 
Verse 2, lines 3-6— reoc/. 

Thee, Matthew, woods and wilds shall mourn 

Wi' a' their birth ; 
For whunstane Man to grieve wad scorn 

For poor, plain Worth. 

n 4, lines 3-6~-read, At toddlin leisure, 

Or o'er the linns, wi' hasty stens, 
Flinging your treasure. 

If 7, n 3-5 — read. Ye curlews, skirlin thro' a clud, 

Ye whistlin pliver ; 
And mourn, ye bimn' paitrick brood. 
M 8, II 6 — Rair=Rowte. 
•I 10, 11 2 — eldiitch=aulder. 
II 11, II 2 — can ty = rustic 
II II 6 — Mann = Must. 

Pages 212-220.—' Tam o' Shanter.* 

Page 214, lines 2, Z—rectd, The landlady grew unco gracious. 

Wi' secret favours, sweet and precious. 

•• II 7— mind = care. 

H H 26— taks=took. 
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Page 216, line 8 — some = an. 
II 217, II 21— which = that. 
M 218, after line 2— insert, 

Thi-ee Lawyers' tongues, tum'd inside out, 
Wi' lies seaui'd like a beggar's clout ; 
Three Priests' hearts, rotten, black as muck, 
Lay stinking, vile, in every neuk.* 
M 218, line 30— held = kept. 
11 219, It 3— kend = thought. 
.1 6— Wad = Should. 
ft It 16 — tint = lost. 

ti 11 28 — skreech and hollows shout and holla 

II 220, 11 10— wist=kend. 
I. 16— Ilk = Each. 

Pages 234-236— * Lament of Mary Queen of Scots.' 

Verse 1, line 2 — blooming = spreading. 
II II 7 — weary =carefu'. 

II 4 — woodland = a' the. 

II 6 — their = these; thae. 

11 7— Yet = But. 

II 5 — read, Heaven shield thee from thy mother's faes. 

II 3, 4 — ready Nae mair the winds of autumn wave 

Across t the yellow com. 
II M 5 — And —But. 

II II 6 — round = o'er. 

II II 8— on = o'er. 

Pages 247-249.— * Lament for James, Earl of Glencairn.' 

Verse 1, line 1 — wind = winds. 
11 II 2 — departing = descending. 

II 2, II 3 — with = by. 
M II 4 — hoary = aged. 

It 4, II 3 — But = And. 
M 7, II 3 — thy = my. 
M II 8— brought from =brought'stfrae. 

n 9, „ 8— Which = That. 
II 10, II 5 — child = bairn. 

•' II 7, 8 — read, But I '11 remember good GLENCAIRN, 

And a' that he has done for me. 

Pages 267-269.— 'Third Epistle to Graham of Fintrv.' 

Page 267, line 3— <lejected= neglected. 
„ „ 12 — read, 

The liorned bull tremendous spurns the ground. 

• See antt, p. 256. f One MS.—* Oiit o'er.' 
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Page 
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267, liue 14 — Th* envenoin'd=:The poisonous. 
.1 21, 22— reorf, 
Even silly women have defensive arts, 
Their eyes, their tongue — and nameless other part& 
II 25 — world 's = worldly. 
II 32— rich = fat. 

268, line 4 — scorpion = viper. 

II 9— causeless wanton — wanton causeless. 
II 12 — miscreants = wretches. 
II 14 — flounders = flounces. 

II 30 — rettd. 

' » 

Conscious their high desert they well deserve ; or 
Conscious their great success they well deserve. 

line 32 — grave sage hem = sage grave hem. 

269, » 18— Fin try = My Friend. 
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